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Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on his 
farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. All 
correspondence for this department should*be 
sent to Climax. 











THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN ASYLUM. 
The editor has been an “inmate’’,of 
this asylum nearly a week. He, with 
Messrs. Hinds and Woodman, of the 
State Sanitary Commission, and Dr. 
Dumphy, State Veterinarian, are now 
completing a test of all the cattle ‘n 


‘the herd belonging to the asylum, for 


tuberculosis. 

We are testing 95 animals with the 
tuberculin test. The post-mortem of 
the condemned cattle will be made to- 
day. 

We never saw a finer lot of cattle, 
taking such a large herd into consider- 
ation, and we wish to say a word or 
two regarding their surroundings. The 
cows are nearly all Holsteins, about 
20 of the number being “young 
things,’’ heifers and bulls. 

These cattle are kept in four well- 
built, commodious, thoroughly venti- 
lated barns, built for the specific pur- 
pose of quartering the dairy cattle of 
the institution. We never saw cow 
barns constructed that met our ap- 
proval so thoroughly as these. 

The only criticism we make is in the 
stalls or stanchions. The swing 
stanchion is used altogether, and the 
cows are quite clean. If these barns 
were fitted with the Bidwell stalls they 
would be perfectly arranged, in our 
opinion. 

There are two rows of stalls in each 
stable, the cows facing each other, 
with a wide feeding alley between. 
There is plenty of room back of the 
cows for a horse and dump cart to 
pass through when taking out the 
manure. 

Cement gutters are used, four inches 
deep and about 16 inches wide. They 
are hardly deep enough, in our estima- 
tion. Plenty of straw is used for bed- 
ding, and the manure made therefrom 
is a most valuable item in helping 
maintain and increase the fertility of 
the asylum farm. 

The ceilings of the stables are very 
high, and each cow has a larger num- 
ber of cubic feet air space than in al- 
most any similar cow barn we have 
visited. 

There are no silos, but a large 
amount of soiling crops are grown and 
fed. Sweet corn fodder is cut before 
feeding, and a liberal ration of roots, 
bran, hay, corn meal, etc., help main- 
tain a maximum flow of milk through- 
out the whole year. 

Most excellent judgment was shown 
in the location of the asylum and farm, 
so far as surroundings and ability to 
grow enormous crops of field and gar- 
den truck, in any kind of a season, is 
concerned. 

It is a favored location for fruit. 
vegetables, etc., for frost seldom does 





any damage before November ist. It 
was a surprise to us to find grape foli- 
age, tomatoes, potato tops, squash 
vines, in fact everything, still green 
and apparently growing. 

Garden truck is grown on a fine 
piece of mucky ground that can be 
both irrigated and drained at pleasure. 
Immense crops are grown of potatoes, 
onions, cabbage, beets, celery, straw- 
berries, etc. If the reader will look 
up this location on the map of Michi- 
gan, it can easily be seen why there is 
so great an immunity from frost. The 
asylum and farm is located just out- 
side the limits of Traverse City. 

We should like to give a brief de- 
scription of the asylum buildings, the 
patients, the care and treatment ad- 
ministered, but space in the depart- 
ment will not permit. 

GREEN OR DRY POSTS. 

In a recent issue of The Farmer, Mr. 
E. P. Kelsey, of Ionia County, takes 
issue with Mr. Harding regarding the 
proper time to cut timber for posts, 
and asks for instances of seasoned 
posts that will outrank, in age and 
soundness, his green swamp oaks set 
in 1857. 

I simply wish to state that, in 1846, 
red cedar timber was cut in Ingham 
Co., Mich., brought to Lenawee Co., 
and, after seasoning, was set for a 
hitching post, where it now remains in 
good condition, and bids fair to last 


another fifty years. 
Lenawee Co., Mich. P. H. DOWLING. 


We think both friends, Harding and 
Dowling are right in this matter of set- 
ting posts. We can corroborate what 
they say from our own experience. 

ARE ANY OF YOUR FARM TOOLS OUT? 

This question has been asked us re- 
cently, the querist stating that he did 
not see how we could keep them all 
under cover. 

We have a good supply of tools, and 
cannot afford to leave them exposed to 
the elements, and it is not necessary to 
do so on a great majority of farms. 
As we have stated in these columns be- 
fore, our small barns are full of hay 
and grain, and we are puzzled to know 
where to store all the towls. But we 
are bound to keep them under cover, 
not only during the winter, but the 
whole year around. 

The plow and harrow is seldom left 
out when not in actual use. We have 
a sulky rake that has seen 19 years of 
consecutive service. It has been well 
cared for and kept under cover, even 
though it was necessary to take off the 
wheels, lever, seat and shafts. We 
would not now give five dollars in ex- 
change for a new rake of the same 
style and size. 

We have one open shed used for 
temporarily storing tools under when 
in actual use during the summer. We 
also use the main barn floor occasion- 
ally for this purpose. In fact, there is 
no waste room lying around anywhere 
in our barn and sheds. Even the space 
overhead the main barn floor is all 
utilized. 

When the new house on the main 
farm was built, the old house was 
moved back near the barn. It was 
suggested that this building be torn 








down, but we refused to doit. Though 
it is alow and an old looking structure, 
it has done good service. \t was re- 
shingled, and is now utilized for a 
granary and feed room, and to store 
the binder, mower, hay tedder and 
many other smaller tools therein, 


In order to get the binder through 
the double doors, it is necessary to 
take off the reel, seat, both dividers 
and bundie carrier. It stands on trucks 
and is backed by means of the tongue. 
The tongue is then taken off and the 
machine occupies but a small amount 
of space. 

When the binder is not in use for a 
few days, or when the oats are not 
ready to cut, we set it on the trucks 
and back it onto the barn floor. The 
ree] has to be taken off to do this, but 
it takes merely a few minutes, and it 
is time and effort well spent, no matter 
what work is on hand. 

We have now used this binder for 
eight years, and it is almost as bright 
in appearance, and just as perfect in 
operation, as when we purchased it. It 
will last several years longer, so far as 
we know. 

Some of our neighbors may call us 
cranky and fussy, but those implied 
terms cover conditions that pay us to 
follow. One winter’s exposure would 
do more damage to our binder than we 
can afford to stand. Even 24 hours of 
needless exposure to the elements 
would incur a greater loss to us in 
money value, than our time is worth 
while actually: occupied in putting this 
machine under cover. 

The shrinkage and swelling of wood, 
and the oxide of iron formed over the 
surface of polished steel by standing 
just one night in a heavy dew, is a 
damage. This can be materially pre- 
vented by using a canvas cover every 
night and during a storm. 

In order to store away our mower it 
is necessary to take off the tongue, seat 
and cutter bar, During the haying sea- 
son it stands under the shed or on the 
barn floor when not in use. It seldom 
stands out over night. 


The rake, tedder, riding corn culti- 
vators, etc., are all taken apart, more 
or less, in order to store them all away 
in a good, dry place, after the season’s 
work is over. It requires some extra 
work and attention to get all these 
tools into small space out of the way, 
but we do it every time. 

Small tools are stored in various out- 
of-the way places. Some hang on nails 
or hooks and others are suspended by 
ropes or tucked in between the larger 
tools. More tools can be stored away 
into a small amount of space than one 
is aware of before attempting to ac- 
complish suck a result. 

It pays to protect farm implements 
at all times of the year, and we all 
should see that there is as little need- 
less exposure as possible. There is an 
immense money loss in leaving tools 
out in the weather, and the farmer 
who does this, loses money every day 
he follows this practice. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
SPRING OR FALL PLOWING. 





Have read in your last issue Mr. 
Cowdrey’s ideas about fall plowing. I 
will state that I cherish the same 
ideas, found out by experience this past 
year, that spring plowing means less 
bushels and very light oats. 

My fall plowed ground I sowed the 
last of April and put it 9 In fair 
shape. The spring plowing I put in 
‘about three weeks later. I spoiled 
some low places for a year or two on 
account of plowing when too wet. But 
I, for my part, would never plow corn 
stubble in the spring for oats, that 
is if ground is kept nice and clean the 
year previous, but I prefer the fall 
plowing, if it is possible to make it. 

Corn ground is tramped overso much 
in the fall that the work that is done 
on it will be harder, and the ground 
will not dry out so quickly in spring as 
fall plowing will. I must say that I’m 
very well satisfied with The Farmer, 
and I think no farmer ought to be 
without it. I have introduced it to 
some of my neighbors, «nd inclosed 


you will find remittance. 
HENRY LENGEMANN. 
Lapeer Co., Mich. - 


(We have seen a few instances in 
which a mistake was made by not 
plowing corn stubble under in the 
spring, just previous to sowing the 
oats. So much depends on circum- 
stances and conditions, that cach one 
of us must be his own judge as to 
the most practicable plan of procedure. 

We tried an experhaent in sowing 
oats on corn ground, some years ago, 
without plowing. The soil was clay 
loam, somewhat weedy, and the sur- 
face was worked vp in the spring by 
means of a dise harrow, 

We had a fair crop of oats, but the 
weeds had obtained a zood footkold 
and the disc harrow did not entirely 
eradicate them. Had the ground been 
perfectly clean to commence with, the 
yield might have been Inrger. 

As this ground ‘vas fairly fertile, 
and level, it would have paid us bet- 
ter to have plowed this small field late 
in the fall previous. In the spring, 
with the usual amount of tilinge, we 
should have had a_ well compacted 
seed bed in fine tith. 

On some soils it pays to surface 
work corn ground in the spring and 
sow to oats, but we prefer fall plow- 
ing, even of corn ground, 9n our land. 
—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Sueieis 
RYE AND FALL PLOWING. 





I am hardly enough of a farmer to 
advise Bro. Cowdrey, but have my no- 
tions of the case, and would plow in 
the spring, just in time to fit nicely be- 
fore planting. 

The clover of 1897 will rot and make 
a fine mulch and protection for the soil 
this winter, early in 1898 a new green 
clover growth will start vigorously, 
and will make excellent backing for 
the 1898 corn crop. 

Why is there so much prejudice 
against rye, among the best of farm- 
ers? I like to sow it for a cover to all 
my fall plowing in fields that I can. I 





let sheep, calves and cattle—yes, and 
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sometimes horses—pasture it in fall 
and spring, and if I get behind hand 
let it grow and harvest a good crop. 

Rye doesn’t bring a very big figure 
as a grain, but the straw, if properly 
threshed, sells for more than hay, and 
helps average up the crop result. For 
a green crop to turn under, it can’t be 
beat. 

After my first crop of early Ohio po- 
tatoes were dug—I got 90c per bu. for 
them—I dragged the piece and sowed 
it to rye Aug. 15th to 20th. Expect to 
turn it under in the spring and plant 
to same crop. Land with a good cover 
of rye plows up nice and mellow in the 
spring. 


Saginaw Co., Mich. A. B. PAINE. 





¥or The Michigan Farmer. 
LIKES MUCK BETTER THAN 
SAWDUST. 

In The Michigan Farmer of October 
2d is an article advocating the use of 
Sawdust as an absorbent in the sta- 
bles. 

I have used for many years past dry 
swamp muck fdr this purpose, and 
claim that the resulting product is a 
much better fertilizer than when saw- 
dust is used. Also that the dry muck 
is a much more thorough absorbent. 

At the present time there is plenty 
of dry swamp muck on a large share 
of Michigan farms. We are putting 
up a supply for winter in conical heaps. 
about two wagon loads in a pile. 

We use sods or blocks of muck to lay 
up the outside of the heap, and shovel 
the fine dry muck inside of this as fast 
as we build up, finishing up to a peak 
about six feet from the ground. It 
will shed rain almost perfectly, but if 
marsh grass is handy, top out with a 
forkful or two. 

It is excellent in the hen coop for 
the poultry to wallow in, and to shovel 
a little under the roosts daily. Used in 
the stables, the resulting product is the 
best fertilizer I have ever used on my 
farm. I consider a load of it worth as 
much as two loads of manure where 


straw is used for bedding. 
WESLEY JOHNSON. 





ABOUT SHREDDED FODDER. 


a 

Shredded fodder will not be as much 
in demand in the corn belt this year 
as it was last year, because most farm- 
ers have their mows filled with hay. 
Yet the prevailing drouth, if it con- 
tinues, may bring the product into use 
again. More than this, there is a 
feeling among farmers that this is a 
step in the right direction to get this 
valuable product in the best shape to 
feed and get the most out of it. 

More than a year ago a reader of 
The Farmer requested us to get what 
evidence we could regarding the mat- 
ter, and report in time for husking and 
shredding this year. The questions 
that face farmers most prominent- 
ly are the cost of husking, and the 
keeping qualities of the product after 
being husked and stored, the greater 
importance being attached to the lat- 
ter, and to this we shall give our at- 
tention principally. 

So far as we have been able to 
learn, all are pleased with the feeding 
qualities of the product. Last Febru- 
ary we were in a mow near Rainsboro, 
O., in which there had been stored 35 
-acres of shredded fodder. The siding 
had been removed from the barn, un- 
der the roof near one corner, to make 
an opening for the carrier of the ma- 
chine to deposit the fodder in the mow. 
The roof not being very high at this 
point, it was necessary that all the 
fodder be thrown back under the cen- 
tral part of the roof and to the oth- 
er side of the building. As much 
care was exercised in doing this as 
would have been taken in storing 
away clover hay. It was evenly dis- 
tributed over the mow, and_ evenly 
tramped, the workmen not being al- 
lowed to stand in one place and fork 
it back, but were kept moving. It is 
the universal testimony that where 
the workmen stand in one place and 
fork it about them, it is sure to mold 
where they stand. . 

This mow of shredded fodder was in 
fine condition when we saw it. A suf- 
ficient quantity had been fed out to 
show the quality of the whole. It had 
heated to some extent, but not suf- 
ficient to blacken or sour it. The gen- 
tleman was highly pleased with its 
feeding qualities. We observed that 
he was a liberal feeder, allowing the 
stock to waste enough to give them 

good beds. This gentleman owned 
and-operated a husker and shredder, 
and'gave the following as bearing on 
the. condition the fodder should be in 
when _husked: 

They commenced on one job soon 


after a rain; the fodder had not ab- 
sorbed the rain, but the water ran off 
the fodder to the platform on which 
the feeder stood, and from there to 
the ground. As it was a new thing, 
the neighbors gathered in to see the 
work, and at once volunteered their 
advice that the fodder would certainly 
spoil. Under the pressure of the 
neighborly protests, the owner, after 
husking about 100 bushels, stopped till 
the fodder dried off. He afterwards 
said that he regretted stopping, as the 
damp fodder cut up less in shredding, 
and fed more satisfactorily. When 
husked very dry, there is a good deal 
of waste in handling the fodder in the 
field. 

Another man operating a machine, 
told us that when he commenced 
husking and shredding last fall, the 
sap would fly from the butts of the 
stalks when they struck the rollers. 
Yesterday, October 5, we visited the 
farmer that this man did the first 
work for, last year. He has husked 
1,200 bushels and shredded the fodder, 
storing in a large mow. Husked early 
because it was the only chance to get 
the machine, and as he had little, if 
any, clover hay, he wanted the shred- 
ded fodder for lamb feeding. His tes- 
timony was that he was well pleased 
with it; that the waste from molding 
did not amount to two per cent; that 
found molded was mainly where the 
men, in mowing it pway, had stood 
too long in one place. This farmer 
still has one bay of it in his barn, but 
we could not examine it because it 
was surrounded with clover hay. The 
next job after this, husked and shred- 
ded in same condition, also gave satis- 
faction. 

The third man gives this evidence: 
“My fodder that twas shredded early 
kept very well where if was not 
tramped down; would advise not to 
shred quite so early.” From this it 
would appear that it should not be 
tramped at all, or else must be even- 
ly tramped. This gentleman further 
says in regard to it: “I think it pays, 
as I consider the feeding for the win- 
ter just about done when I have the 
shredded fodder in the mow. It isa 
saving of feed, and very nice to feed 
in the barn.” 

Another gentleman that has had 
two years’ experience, having husked 
1,000 bushels last year, and shredding 
the fodder from it, says that he pre- 
fers to have the fodder in good con- 
dition for hand husking when the work 
is done, as the fodder in the field 
is more easily handled, the waste is 
less and when put in the mow keeps 
just as well as when husked as dry 
as tinder. This gentleman also stored 
some of the shredded fodder in rail 
pens, covering the pens in some way, 
but in this experiment his success for 
some reason was not satisfactory. He 
also has a part of lagt year’s shred- 
ding in the mow, and in as good con- 
dition as when fed from, last winter. 

From these facts the reader will 
learn that the main point to be ob- 
served in making a success in keeping 
shredded fodder, is to properly store 
it. If it cannot lie undisturbed as it 
falls from the machine, and settle of 
its own weight, it should be carefully 
and evenly distributed, and as careful- 
ly tramped, to secure an even settling. 
As to feeding qualities, when properly 
kept, there is no evidence against it. 
Ross Co., O. JOHN M. JAMISON. 

(Shredded fodder is all right. Since 
trying this plan of treatment of the 
stalks, we would hate to go back to 


the old plan of feeding stover in the 


bundle. 

But there is a waste in handling 
dry corn fodder in the field, when it 
is at all dry. The waste from hand 


husking and hauling the stover to the 
barns is more than many would nat- 
urally believe. 

Evidently the silo is what the farm- 
er wants, who keeps a dozen or more 
dairy cows. We do not advise the 
silo under any other conditions. 

It is now evident that shredded fod- 
der, in large quantities, will keep in 
good condition, almost indefinitely, 
provided there is plenty of storage 
room, under cover, where it may lie 
loosely piled. 

For us, with pienty of power and a 
first-class finely working shredder, we 
prefer to cut a load or two at a time, 
simply because of the conditions 
which surround us. 

A few days ago we ran some 
Stowell’s Evergreen sweet corn, that 
had matured in the field, through the 
new shredder. It is arranged to cut 
and shred the ears by means of one 
set of large fluted rolls, while with 





| another set, provided with the ma- 
chine, the ears are snipped off and fall 
down through an opening and spout 
' arranged at one side of the machine. 
As the sweet corn was fed, butt end 
first, we found that the snipping rolls 
prevented the ears going through at 
all. In snipping off the stalk and 
husks from the ears we found, to our 
surprise, that we were husking corn 
and “doing a good job at it” also. 

In fact the shredder, secured for 
shredding alone, will both husk and 
shred, and we shall further experiment 
with it, using some of our yellow dent 





field corn taken from the shock.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
CUTTING TIMBER POSTS. 


I have noticed in your issues a dis- 
cussion on fence posts, and especially 
in the Oct. 9th issue read an article by 
E. P. Kelsey, who advocates setting 
posts green. 

He cites an example of two swamp 
oak posts, set green, in 1857, and still 
sound. I would like to ask him a few 
questions: 

Were those posts blue oak? A varie- 
ty of swamp oak, hard as ironwood, 
and when water seasoned and then 
seasoned will last fifty years or more, 
according to the testimony of an old 
farmer in this neighborhood. 

Was the season that those two posts 
were set very dry? 

Does Mr. Kelsey practice setting 
green posts? And is his experience the 
same as with those two posts? My ob- 
servation is in the line of Mr. Arthur 
R. Harding’s. 

There are two kinds of tamarack. I 
would say, in answer to Mr. Holmes’ 
question, that the yellow tamarack wil) 
last nearly as long as white oak. It 
can be toldafterit has been cut awhile, 
if not before, from white tamarack, 
which is not good for anything except 
wood, as it rots very quickly. 

JOHN, THE FARMER. 
(When is the best time to cut white 


oak for fence posts? But little atten- 
tion is usually paid by the farmer re- 
garding the proper time, but many cut 
their posts when needed, setting them 
green. 

Another important matter is in se- 
curing proper end posts, especially for 
a wire fence where considerable strain- 
ing is to be done. The end post should 


be at least seven feet long, and six by 
six or six by eight inches in size. 
Such a post is many times cut and 
set immediately, and often gives way 
in a few years. We often see such end 
posts partially pulled over or out of the 
ground, and thus rendered worthless 
for the purpose intended. 

When lumber is scarce we believe it 
pays better to use steel posts, and 
should prefer to have the holes dug 
rather than drive the posts into the 
ground. What do our readers thing 
about this matter?—Ed.) 


A POTATO TALK. 





Some of the readers may remember 
our talk in The Farmer about a field 
of clover plowed down green last fall 
(in August) and drilled to rye, with 
the intention of turning the rye under 
and the rotted clover up in the spring 
for potatoes. They may remember, 
ioo, what we .said about the heavy 
growth the rye made, and the seeming 
necessity of pasturing it down to keep 
it from making too rank a growth to 
get under properly in the spring. 
Whenever the ground was solid enough 
to avoid injury from tramping we had 
four milch cows on it, even up to the 
finishing of the plowing. 

The clover when turned up this 
spring seemed well rotted and nearing 
the condition when it could be utilized 
by the coming crop. The ground, 
however, did not turn up as mellow 
as we had hoped, owing no doubt_to 
the tramping of the cows and the mat- 
ted rye roots, and it took more labor 
to get it worked into fine condition, 
but the extra amount of butter made 
from the cows compensated in some 
measure for that. With roller, spring- 
tooth harrow, and plank drag the 
ground was gotten into good shape 
and the planting commenced the 1st 
of May with good unsprouted seed 
from our cold storage seed house, of 
the Carman No. 8 variety. 

The planting was interrupted so of- 
ten with rains that it was the 19th of 
May when finished. The field con- 
tains about 9 acres, and was all plant- 
ed to the Carman No. 3, except about 
2 acres to Carman No. 1. 





came up strong and vigorous and 
made almost a perfect stand. 

The bugs also came strong and vig- 
orous, and in countless numbers, and 
then the fight for possession com- 
menced. We had bought a 28-lb. can 
of paris green early, and were ready 
for the bugs when they came. 

They came early, though, this year, 
and sat around waiting for the pota- 
toes to come up. Having to fight the 
bugs so early before the plants got 
large enough to spray we mixed the 
green with land plaster and used our 
peppering cans, but soon abandoned 
that for the sprayer. We didn’t, how- 
ever, give them homeopathic doses, as 
Mr. Chamberlain does. 

Our bugs seem harder to kill than 
his are. Three years ago when we 
began to use our sprayer, we com- 
menced with 4 ounces of paris green 
to the 50-gallon barrel, but very soon 
came to the conclusion that it was a 
waste of time, with the loss of the 
potatoes added, to think of trying to 
rid out the bugs with 4 or even 8 
ounces when distributed over from 1% 
to 2 acres. We now put in a full 
16-ounce pound to the 50-gallon bar- 
rel of the,sprayer, and manage to 
spray when the weather is clear for 
a day or two. 

We used about 30 pounds of green 
on 12 acres this season. Had we not 
used it liberally we should have lost 
our entire crop, as many within our 
knowledge did. 

Well, we started out to tell of the 
effect of the clover and rye. We will 
have to give the yield a little later, as 
we have not yet at this date (Septem- 
ber 24) dug them. But we are well 
pleased with the result so far as we 
are able to judge now. We have dug 
enough to show that the crop will be 
a very satisfactory one as to yield, and 
the most satisfactory one grown on 
the farm for years when smoothness 
and fine appearances count. 

We are confident the yield was cut 
down possibly 25 per cent by the ten 
days extreme hot weather commencing 
with us about the 1st of September. 
The potatoes were green and growing 
up to the time the severe heat set in, 
when they succumbed in a very few 
days beyond recovery. We will meas- 
ure carefully the ground and potatoes 
and report as soon as the digging is 
done. 

Ohio. J. H. PALM. 

(Carman No. 3 and Rural New York- 
er No. 2 potatoes are the best we have 
grown in years. This is our first sea- 
son trying to grow potatoes for a field 
crop, and the bugs cleaned out about 
one-third of a “patch” for a starter. 
Next year we hope to do better. The 
poison we used was almost worthless, 
and we resorted largely to hand pick- 
ing. 

We have some very large and fine 
Carman No. 3 potatoes that we are 
now digging, and shall keep them for 
seed for our ownuse next spring.—Ed.) 





FEED MILL SELECTION. 
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Since it has become a well established fact that 
the best results inthe feeding of live stoek are 
obtained from first grinding the grain, the only 
thing necessary for the farmer or stockman to do 
is tomake a selection of the particular machine 
he shall use for the purpose. Every farmer does 
not have a steam engine, but every farmer must 
have horses. It seems to us, other things being 
equal, that the grinder which may be easily oper- 
ated by horse power and still possess large capac- 
ity is the most desirable one for the farmer's use. 
If the machine will first crush the ear and cob of 
corn and then convert it into meal of the desired 
degree of fineness it isan advantage worthy of 
consideration. If the machine will grind equally 
well, all small grains, singly or mixed, and is well 
made and durable, it seems tous that there is 
littleelse left to be desired. A mill combining 
these qualities in a high degree is the Buckeye 
Grinding Mill manufactured by our advertising 
natrons, The Staver Carriage Company of Chicago, 
Iil. They alsomake a mill to be run by steam 
power or very large horse power, represented in 
the above engraving. Write them for catalog and 
warranty and tell them that you saw the advertise- 
ment in our paper. 





**Brown’s BKONCHIAL TROCHES” relieve 





The plants ; 


Throat Irritations caused by cold or use of 
the voice. The genuine sold only in boxes. 
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Hive Stock. 


FEEDING FOR BEEF AND MILK. 








Prof. C. F. Curtiss, of the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station, has issued a bulletin 
on the feeding of calves, in which he 
gives the following as the result of his 
tests: 

“The beef-bred calf should be fed 
to constantly maintain from birth to 
maturity a good even covering of thick 
flesh. To grow a dairy calf in the 
same manner, however, would prove 
disastrous to dairy production, no mat- 
ter what excellence may have been 
inherited. Injudicious feeding of the 
dairy calf may utterly destroy or set 
at naught all the excellence in this 
particular line that has been trans- 
mitted through many years of careful 
breeding.” 

It is probably dangerous to dispute 
{he conclusions of such an authority 
as Frof. Curtiss, but we have seen so 
many instances in which this theory 
of feeding was completely knocked out 
by positive facts, that we must take 
issue with him. We have seen a oroad- 
backed, fleshy Shorthorn cow, in open 


competition at a State fair, lead all 
the dairy breeds In quantity of milk. 
The flesh she carried did not impair 
her ability to give an enormous 
quantity of milk of good average qual- 
ity. This was a public test; but in 
the old time Shorthorn herds of 
Brooks, Uhl, De Garmo, Warner and 
others, deep milkers were the rule, not 
the exception. And they were grand 
cattle—cows of 1,600 to 1,800 Ibs., bulls 
of 2,200 to 2,600 Ibs. Those cows 
would never have attained those 
weights had they not been well fed as 
calves, for no rule is more certain with 
cattle than that the ill-fed calf is 
stunted for life 

But we know of a recent instance, 
with a Jersey heifer as the example. 
She was bred by A. A. Wood, and wes 
a handsome calf of fine breeding. He 
raised her just as he did his Short- 
horns. She was as smooth and in as 
good flesh as any of them. When the 
Saline Farmers’ Club once met at Mr. 
Wood’s the farm committee severely 
criticised the method of feeding a 
dairy animal that kept her in such a 
condition, and predicted she would be 
a failure. ‘That heifer has since 
matured into one of the best cows in 
Washtenaw county. She is still smooth 
and handsome, has been a prize win- 
ner at fairs, and always attracts at- 
tention. The men who criticised Mr. 
Wood’s methods acknowledge that the 
results have knocked out their theories 
regarding the feeding of Jersey calves. 
Mr. Wood was recently offered $100 in 
eash by a veteran Jersey breeder for 
this spoiled cow. We really believe 
that Jersey breeders half starve their 
ealves for fear of injuring their dairy 
qualities, and the result is to be seen 
in the pitiful looking animals which 
ihis process of semi-starvation while 
young produces. No wonder peop'te 
insist Jerseys are “delicate.” They are 
not fed well enough while young to 
give them either growth or strength. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
CHEAP PIG PORK. 





There is a way to raise cheap 
pork and a way to raise dear 
pork. We have had_ experience 
in both ways, and, perhaps, the 
more experience in the dear way. 
We are now raising it the cheap way, 
and will tell the readers of The Farmer 
how we do it, together with how we 
have raised it the dear way. I think 
that too many farmers are still raising 
it at too great an expense; attaching 
entirely too much labor to it. 

In order to raise cheap pig pork, it 
is necessary to have the pigs do as 
much of the labor as possible. The 
man’s time is valuable and means 
money, but a pig’s time is worth noth- 
ing to itself, but if it can be made to 
work for itself a little, it will not ob- 
ject, and that means money for the 
owner. 

Now, in order to raise the cheapest 
pork, a man must be prepared for it, 
the same as he would be for any other 
business that he wishes to cheapen. A 
regular system followed will cheapen 
the production of anything. Of course 
a man that only has one or two brood 
sows, and only raises enough hogs to 
use up the wastes from the farm, need 
not be so systematic. His hogs can be 
shifted from one place to another with- 
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out any particular arrangement for 
them. 

It is necessary for every farmer to 
have a few pigs and he can make very 
cheap meat, but for the man that is 
in the business more extensively 
things have to be different. In the 
first place a man should choose the 
kind of stock that he likes best, and 
then pay his attention to that particu- 
lar kind. I have chosen the hog, and 
am making arrangements to make the 
most of it. I have chosen this kind of 
stock because I have always liked 
them better than any other kind. If a 
man don’t like any parficular kind of 
stock he had better let it alone, because 
he will not do so well with it as if he 
liked it. 

I have about 14 acres that I am di- 

viding into six lots. I have it now di- 
vided into five lots, one lot being as 
large again as the rest. This larger lot 
will be divided in the middle, making 
six lots in all, containing 21-3 acres 
each. 
- Three of these lots have been in 
clover all summer, which has furnish- 
ed abundance of pasture. One lot was 
in sweet corn, two-thirds of which was 
Early Minnesota, and the rest Stowell’s 
Evergreen. 

As soon as this sweet corn was large 
enough for boiling, it was cut up and 
thrown over the fence. This made ex- 
cellent feed, and even the stalks were 
mostly eaten up for some time. ‘The 
large field spoken of was sown to peas, 
and as soon as they were ripe the hogs 
were turned into them and allowed to 
help themselves, no attention being re- 
quired except to give them plenty of 
fresh water. They bave done remark- 
ably well since turning them into the 
peas, making a gain of fully a pound a 
day each. There are about 3 acres of 
peas and I have had 29 head of hogs in 
them for two weeks, and _ there is 
enough to last them a week yet. My 
seed cost me $5.00, and it took 4 days’ 
work to sow them. So for $5.00 money 
out and 4 days’ labor we feed 29 head 
of hogs for three weeks, not counting 
the time of watering them. 

This would make me 609 pounds of 
pork for the above outlay. Of course 
the interest on land and taxes have 
not been counted, but when you con- 
sider that a good portion of this field iy 
in orchard, that will go a good ways to 
balance this. When the peas are all 
gone, we will finish feeding the sweet 
corn, and by the time the sweet corn is 
gone the pigs will average 200 pounds 
and will be ready to go to the market. 

This will be the first time in the his- 
tory of my hog-feeding that I won't 
have to feed any large quantity of new 
corn. Of course, these hogs have been 
fed and it required labor and land to 
grow the feed on, but such feed has 
been grown that required the least la- 
bor and no trouble to feed. Grown on 
purpose for the business, and I don't 
have to draw on the general field 
crops. 

This lot that contained sweet corn 
will be sown to rye this fall, and then 
sown to clover in the spring. One lot 
will remain in clover for early pasture 
for the sows with pigs, which will last 
till the rye is about ready to cut, when 
the pigs will be turned in and allowed 
to hog it down. Two lots will be sown 
to peas, one early and the other two 
weeks later, and by the time the rye is 
gone the peas will be ready. Then will 
come the sweet corn, both early and 
late, and by the time it is gone the 
hogs will be ready to go, without using 
much of the field corn. By this method 
a succession of good hog feed will be 
had from early spring until after kill- 
ing frosts in the fall. 

I said in the start that I would tell 
you how I used to raise pork the dear 
way, but as we all have had experience 
in this way and know how to do It, I 
guess I will not say anything about it 
unless some one has not yet caught on 
to the secret, and requests an article 
on that subject, then we will tell him, 
for we have had a great deal of experi- 
ence in that line. 

Many of the readers remember, per- 
haps, that we had bad luck with our 
pigs last spring, having to wean them 
when they were a little over two weeks 
old. Well, those pigs are fine fellows 
now, but not so heavy by 40 or 50 
pounds as they would have been had 
they been permitted to stay with their 
mothers until they were six or eight 
weeks old. But we have 38 fall pigs 
that are nice and came earlier on ac. 
count of weaning the spring pigs so 
young. These fall pigs will be hogs by 
the time winter sets in. 

We have 200 or 300 bushels of sugar 
beets to feed these pigs and the brood 


sows this coming winter. 
I, N. COWDREY. 





STOCK NOTES. 





There were 5.042 more live cattle ex- 
ported from the United States in Sep- 
tember than a year ago, and for the 
year to date 13,637 more than last year. 


The receipts of live stock at Chicago 
the past month were as follows: Cattle, 
230,276; calves, 7,648; hogs, 729,240; 
sheep, 341,692. Last year for the same 
month the receipts were as follows: 
Cattle, 226,251; calves, 7,146; hogs, 
777,922; sheep, 378,300. 


The Drovers’ Journal says: “While 
hog receipts are not very large for this 
time of year, they are considerably 
larger than a year ago. Current re- 
ceipts are swollen largely by the fears 
of cholera, and that is why the weights 
are running lighter, there being a good 
many young pigs that would otherwise 
be kept on feed.” 


The extremely high price paid by 
farmers for feeding stock the past fall 
will require careful work to make them 
pay out. Good feeders have sold up 
to $4.25 per hundred in the Chicago 
market, and it will require steady 
gain in weight and condition to enable 
the feeder to get his money back and 
a fair profit on his time and feed. It 
is very certain that if feeders for 
which such prices are paid are not well 
bred, there will be no money in feed- 
ing them. Good blood, which gives 
feeding quality, is an absolute essen- 
tial to profitable feeding, and this is 
equally true of cattle, sheep and hogs. 


The Denver Record, of Wednesday 
of last week, says of the big snow 
storm which visited that state: There 
are 11 cars of sheep that arrived at the 
yards this morning and one of the 
pitiable sights is to see the condition 
they got here in, the sheep being dead 
or nearly so. It was hard for those 
who were doing the unloading to dis- 
tinguish the sheep from the snow. 
Even those that were alive could hard- 
ly walk, and they seemed to be in a 
dazed condition as many of them walk- 
ed off of the platform after coming out 
of the car. The loss will be very 
heavy, but everything is being done 
that is possible by the stock yards 
management to save as many as possi- 
ble. As the sheep are thoroughly 
chilled and wet with snow it is impos- 
sible at this time to estimate the loss. 


Veterinary Department, 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 

















Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication sheuld state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
and a fee of one dollar must accompany the 
letter. 





Wind-galls.—Nine-year-old horse has 
several small wind-galls on his ankle- 
joints, caused, I think, from hard 
driving. Puffs spoil his sale. Hi. J., 
Bay City, Mich.—Blister puffs with 
caustic balsam once every two weeks. 
Do not work him much. 


Wound on Hip.—Horse met with an 
accident, causing large wound on hip. 
He is not very lame, but I am anxious 
to get him cured as soon as possible. 
Have tried several remedies without 
suecess. hk. T., Coldwater, Mich.—<Ap- 
ply Ceres Minera twice a day and the 
wound will soon heal. Do not wash 
wound; that will keep it raw. 


Abscess.—Driving horse has swelling 
at base of ear. Causes him to hold his 
head to one side. Swelling is very 
painful; has been gradually growing 
for the past three weeks. W. G., Jack- 
son, Mich.—Apply hot linseed meal 
poultices. Foment swelling with hot 
water. As soon as hair pulls off: readi- 
ly, open abscess with a small knife at 
lowest point; then inject with one part 
creoline to twenty parts water three 
times a day, ° 

Abscess from Interfering.—Bought a 
mare some three weeks ago. She had 
a lump on foreleg. They said it was 
caused by interfering. Broke three or 
four days later and discharged. Wound 
has healed and is now discharging 
again. She is running on clover pas- 
ture. A. B., Rockwood, Mich.—Inject 
wound with one part carbolic acid to 
twenty parts water, three times a day. 
After her leg heals, you had better 
use an interfering boot on her to pre- 
vent her bruising the leg again. 


Side-bone.—Six-year-old horse has 
bunch on upper part of quarter, caus- 
ing him to go somewhat lame. Have 
not done anything for him but he is 





growing worse every week and think 
something ought to be done to cure 
him. W. M., Hillsdale, Mich.—Apply 
one part red iodide of mercury to four 
parts lard once a week. Cut away 
some of the hoof on lower part of quar- 
ter in order that it wil! not come in 
contact with shoe and produce pres- 
sure on sore quarter. 


Indigestion—Driving mare is not do- 
ing well. Have taken good care of her 
for the past year and fed her well but 
still she is thin and does not gain flesh. 
Bred her in June and have given her 
nothing _—but sweet spirits of 
nitre; gave her little medicine for fear 
of injuring her. Appetite is good. Feed 
oats, from four to six quarts three 
times a day with mixed clover and 
timothy hay. Urine is thick and milky 
and sometimes has a muddy color. She 
passes urine frequently but not much 
at atime. She is nine years old; 
weighs about 1,000 pounds and ought 
to be as fat as any other horse, as she 
has the,best of care. C. D. H., Amy, 
Mich.—¥our mare suffers from indi- 
gestion, possibly the result of her teeth 
being uneven, preventing her from 
masticating her food properly. Have 
them looked at by a veterinarian and 
dentist. Give one-half ounce bicarbon- 
ate of soda, two drams ground nux 
vomica, one-half ounce ground gentian, 
two drams powdered nitrate of pot- 
ash in feed twice a day. Change her 
feed. Notice that he drinks good, 
clean water. 











When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 


Blood Poisoning 


Severe Case Cured by Hood’s 
ee Sarsaparilla. 
ve taken Hood’s Sarsapari 
severe case of blood poisoning rt yoy de 
i & short time. I believe it is the 
on _ moticine on the market for impure 
od. ; ARNOLD SCHWERMAN, Fort Jen- 
ngs, Ohio, Get Hood’s because 


if 
S$ the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier 








Hood’s Pills cure sick headache. 26 cents. 





One Cent 


may buy salt enough to spoi f 
: 'y Sd g spoil one : 
worth of butter, Real ‘ dairy freon 


means buying the best salt—the o 
salt--The Salt that's all Salt’ iia 


DIAMOND 


Crystal Salt 


oe profits are the reward. Write 


Diamond (Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 


i> MORE BEEF 


: =< more milk and more butter, 
| ies 5 












more pork and mutton can be 
made from same amount of 
corn if itis groun 


ST ‘AR Feed Grinders 


l grains singly or 
mixed, ear corn dry, damp 
frozen. Can t choke. Cireu- 
lars of te steam mille 
free. STA MFO co. 
Depot St.,NewLexington. 











H AR WONY HERD of POLAN D-CHINAS. 
} The following extra good, smooth stock for sale 
at bargain prices: Four yearling sows out of Ist prize 
SOW with litter at Tri-County Fair, Reed City; also 
boar pigs 3 mos. old of above Ist prize litter and one 
pair 6 mos. old, extra style and color. Write 

GEO. A. BAUMGARDNER, Prop., Hawkins, Mich 


FOR SALE Registered Galloways. 


® One cow 6 years old and 
bull calf 6 months. Weight of ie 
Price for two $100, if taken soon, "eT 0 Ibs. 
B. F. WILKINSON, Lowell, Mich. 


PUBLIC SALE Firc*say, Nov. 9, "87, of 
cows, 50 heifers and 20 bulls. Will go to highest bla- 
der, at farm ot S. Duncan, near Windsor, Sh 


Ills. Catalogue on day of sale. WEST & DUN Mahi ‘ 


<= )>MIXED PAINTS 45c. ."" 
af te dy Mixed Paint,all colors, Guaranteed 
highest ee made at 45 cents and u 















SEARS ROEBUCK & CO. (ist-) CHICAGO, LLL 
Dril 
works, Factories, Ice Plan 
Wells ies 
with oo bya le “on 
= MAN, 
Profit TIFFIN, OHIO. 
All about PATENTS. 


ett Soe boats -y patents FREE. It pays to pro 
ur ideas at once. 

PATENTS AND Pa Sted demas, 
42and 43 Hodges Building, Detroit, Midb 
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The late Barney J. Treacy was an 
extensive breeder and warm admirer 
of thoroughbreds, as well as of trot- 
ters, and as much as he thought of 
thoroughbreds he deemed it no @is- 
grace to the hot blood family to say 
that present day trotters did not need 
a new infusion of thorough bleod to 
make them game. Indeed it is no se- 
cret that for some years he had re- 
garded the trotting family, as it now 
exists, as the gamer of the two. Drift- 
wood reports the following conversa- 
tion as having taken place between 
himself and Captain Treacy on a 
somewhat recent occasion: “I asked, 
“Do you think the trotting family 
needs a thoroughbred infusion to im- 
prove it at the present time?’ His 
answer was, ‘No. My next Question 
was, ‘Which, in your opinion, is the 
gamer horse, the well-bred trotter or 
the thoroughbred? His answer was, 
‘The trotter.’ Supplementing his an- 
swer in this way: ‘If you do not be- 
lieve this, hitch a thoroughbred to a 
sulky and go five to eight heats with 
him in an afternoon, and see how he 
will stand it in comparison to the trot- 
ter or pacer.’ He further said, ‘You 
will find use for an ambulance about 
the fourth heat, and the commonest 
kind of a trotter would beat him.’ 
Since that conversation,” adds Drift- 
wood, “I have watched the runners 
and find that there are many more of 
the runners that will stop than of the 
light harness horses,” Anyone else 
who has observed clearly has noticed 
the same thing, yet thoroughbreds are 
no more a family of quitters than are 
light harness horses—neither being 
such. As we have long maintained, 
condition, or rather the lack of it, is 
the usual cause of “quitting.” The 
average runner when in condition, ‘s 
a “good game race horse,” but that he 
cannot go the route at a proportionate 
rate of speed—under the same environ- 
ments—and come back as often as the 
light harness horse, many others be- 
sides Captain Treacy have long main- 
tained. But it is no disgrace to the 
saddle race horse that he cannot pull 
a bike with 150 pounds up five to nine 
heats all about in the same match, for 
he is not “built that way,” and has 
not been drilled to the task. But if 
the running horse cannot do this him- 
self—and we maintain that it is un- 
reasonable to expect it of him—why 
expect him to impart additional ability 
to the trotter?—Western Horseman. 

We think the reasoning in the above 
article is just a little off. To compare 
these two classes of horses, test them 
in the same manner. Here the runner 
is compared with the trotter at the 
latter’s gait. Why not also test the 
trotter at the running gait? It will be 
found that the latter gait pumps out 
a horse much quicker than trotting 
will. The action in running is entire- 
ly different in its effects upon the wind 
from trotting. The long bounds ex- 
pel the air from the lungs, and is 
much more severe upon the animal’s 
wind than trotting. Yet we have 
numerous instances of thoroughbreds 


_running three heats of four miles each 
‘in an afternoon, or a total of 12 miles. 


Does that look like lack of gameness, 
or ability to stay? It is true, four- 
mile races are not indulged in now, 
but that is because owners are look- 
ing for an easier and quicker way to 
win money,and this can be done with 
young horses and at a shorter distance. 
It is well, in considering this question, 
to pick out some of the great cam- 
paigners and see how they were bred. 
Take, for instance, the trotters bred by 
the late Leland Stanford from thor- 
oughbred mares, beginning with Palo 
Alto and ending with the produce of 
the latter, and the other half-bred sire, 
Whips. How many  trotting-bred 
horses ‘beat them as campaigners? 
Were Palo Alto, Azote, Maud §&., or 
Alix deficient in staying powers, or 
lacking in gameness? Yet every one 
of them carried infusions of thorough- 
bred blood and close up, The mares 
by Mambrino Chief and Mambrino 
Patchen for years held first place as 
producers of speed. The same can be 
said of the descendants of thorough- 
bred mares bred to Pilot Jr., which 
gave another distinct family of trot- 
ters. In fact, looking over the history 
of the American trotter from the days 
of Lady Suffolk to the present time, 
the first place for speed and endurance 
has always been held by horses with 


and see from what class of mares they 
got their best campaigners. There was 
no class of mares which crossed bet- 
ter with Hambletonian than those 
by American Star. Did Election- 
eer get better campaigners or 
greater sires from cold-blooded mares 
or from those with thoroughbred 
blood? Did George Wilkes or Harold? 
If not, how can it be truthfully af- 
firmed that the thoroughbred is not 
as game or cannot last with the trot- 
ter? Take the thoroughbred away 
from the trotter and what is left of 
him? This would take out Hamble- 
tonian, American Star, Mambrino 
Chief, Mambrino Patchen, and their 
hundreds of descendants.’ How could 
the blood of these horses be eliminat- 
ed without destroying the American 
trotting horse? 


HORSE GOSSIP. 





Rilma’s winnings for the season foot 
up $14,262. 

Star Pointer has gone lame, and has 
been retired for the season. 

The only two-year-old trotting colt 
that has this season beaten 2:20 is 
Amby, 2:1634, by Ambassador, out of 
Regalo, by Strathmore. Amby is a 
brother to the pacer Ambulator, 2:10%. 
The record was made against time. 
Requital, the four-year-old thorough- 
bred horse by Eothen, dam Retribu- 
tion, was sold at auction recently, and 
brought $8,600. On the same day Dr. 
Catlett by imp. Candlemas, brought $7,- 
500, and Tillo, by Leonatus, brought 
$6,500. 

Betonica, a three-year-old pacer, 
went a mile against time on October 
27th, in 2:0634, which is the best record 
for the age. Betonica went to the half 
in 1:05, and made the last half in 
1:01%. a wonderful clip for a three- 
year-old. 

Joe Patchen went against the high- 
wheel sulky record of Johnston, 
2:0614, last week at Louisville, Ky. He 
made the first quarter in :31, the half 
in 1:02%4, the three-quarters in 1:34%, 
and the mile in 2:07%. So Johnston’s 
2:06%4 is still the record. 

The noted stallion Glenelg, sire of 
Firenezzi, Louisette, Gleaner, Little 
Minch, Preciosa, Osborne and other 
good ones, died at Castalian Springs, 
Tenn., October 23d. He was 31 years 
old and vigorous up to within a‘few 
days of his death, which was caused 
by colic. 

William Broderick Cloete, of London, 
England, has purchased at Marcus 
Daly’s Bitter Root stock farm, import- 
ed Matt Byrnes, by Hampton, dam 
Cherry, paying $25,000 for the horse. 
Mr. Cloete has also purchased six 
mares. The lot will be shipped to Eng- 
land. The horse is five years old. 
Robert Kneebs, the Iowa horseman 
who was imprisoned for “ringing” in 
Germany, and who was recently rein- 
stated by the American Trotting Asso- 
ciation, has recently been to Washing- 
ton conferring with the German am- 
bassador to this country in the hope of 
having his record on German tracks 
cleared up. He has recently won sev- 
eral races in Iowa. 

Peter C. Kellogg, the well-known 
American trotting horse auctioneer, 1s 
in London and will conclude arrange- 
ments for establishing a mart for the 
disposal of American trotters In Eu- 
rope. There is an increasing demand 
for them and no doubt buyers from 
France, Germany, Austria and Russia 
will be glad to attend sales in England. 

The great race horse Clifford, now 
seven years old, and whose winnings 
amounted to $65,730 in stakes and 
purses, was sold at public sale last 
week, for $7,000. He is a son of 
Bramble, a great race horse in his day, 
and he was by imp. Bonnie Scotland. 
At the same sale, the four-year-old bay 
mare One I Love, by Minting out of 
imp. The Apple, brought $3,500. 

At the Newmarket-Houghton meet- 
ing last week, the Lorillard-Beresford 
stable of American horses made a 
great record. On the first day, Tues- 
day, the bay filly Jiffy I1., two years 
old, won the Old Nursery stakes. On 
Wednesday the four-year-old Diakka 
won the Subscription stakes. On the 
same day Sandia got third place in the 
race for the Cambridgeshire stakes. 
On Friday Sandia won the Old Cam- 
bridgeshire free handicap, one mile 
and 240 yards, while Mr. Belmont’s 





Bridegroom II. got third place, The 


but the sporting writers will have to 
revise their opinions in the face of 
these victories, 

The Chicago horse market has been 
dull the past week. While receipts 
are very light, they are fully ample for 
all urgent demand. The export move- 
ment has largely declined since the 1st 
of the month, a few buyers having re- 
ceived stop orders and others: buying 
very conservatively, making a decided- 
ly heavy tone to the foreign trade. But 
little improvement is anticipated in 
the export demand until the holidays, 
when a general increase of foreign 
orders is expected. The market in all 
its phases is quiet and general prices 
unchanged. Heavy drafters and prime 
high-acting drivers lead in demand on 
both foreign account and domestic 
orders, the former selling around $80 
@225; the latter, $65@500 for common 
drivers to show horse actors. Export 
chunks are in fair demand at $70@100, 
the bulk of the sales going around $75 
@80. Light Southern chunks and gen- 
eral purpose horses continue slow sale 
at $20@60. It is probable that the 
heavy exports have loaded up Eu- 
ropean markets, and time must be 
given to allow the accumulations to be 
cleared off, 














tion Mchigan Farmer. 
medicine chest and every 
traveller’s grip. They are 
is out of order; cure headache, biliousness, and 
all liver troubles. Mild and efficient. 25 cents. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
We have imported more stallions from France 
call on us if you want the best of either 
French Coachers or Percherons, 


When writing advertisers please men 
Should be in every family FP ge 
invaluable when the stomach é : Is 
McLAUGHLIN BROS., 

since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 








Worse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


She GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
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ly by J. B 
Gombault 
ex-Veter’ 
nary Sur 

geon to 
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Government 
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Spreine, gue AN RE MED Y for them = 
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A es or spavin cure mixture over mater . at 
ery le of 
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Po LAWRENCE-WILLIAMB ©0., Clevoisné, 2 
BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


CATTLE. 


J.C. C. BULL_CALVES—some f 
«cows. Chester White Pigs. both sean eee 
best families. B. P. R. cockerels from best strains. 
COLON C. LILLIE, Coopersville, Mich. 


F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, Li 
¢ Co., Mich., breeder of Shorthorn osttie Benn 
shire hogs, and B. P. Rock fowls. Stock for sale. 


J F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Cl:rksville Mich., b: 

’ ‘ A +» breed- 
- ers Of registered RED P 
Olney and Sultan head the me CATTLE. 


M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., b od 
J. Ponsa Cattie and Poland-Cbine yee 
good yearling boars for sale, $15 each. 


EGISTERED HOLSTEINS from m World’ 

Fair prize-winning herd. Poland-Chinas + soe 
by my great prize boar, Royal Black U.S.,half brother 
to Corwin King. B.F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


POLLED DURHAM CATTLE. 


Send for catalogue and testimonials. 
A. KE. & C. I. BURLEIGH, Mazon, Ills. 







































Both sexes 
for Sale. 





s Lakeside Herd Holstein Friesian Cattle. 


35 head registered cows and heifers for sale. Two 





young bulls. Calves either sexone week old $10 
each. WOODMAN & BLAIR, Manistee, Mich. 


URE Bred Hampshire Rams 
an at a bargain for the next ey an 


vited. 60 days. Inspection in- 


J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co., Mich. 





INCOLN Sheep anda Chester White Swine Ei 081 
L Sex and all ages for sale. Write before pen 
Chasing elsewhere. A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich 


XFORD DOWNS FOR SALE —both 
O No better individuals or better bred on the con. 
tinent. D. D. AITKEN, Flint, Mich 


AMBOUILLBET Breeding Ewes for Sale.—I h; 
R 340 high grade Ramboulilet ewes and ewe Bw 
wish to dispose of 200 of them. Address or call 
upon A. H. PADDOCK. Commerce, Mich. 


AKDALE LINCOLNS AND CHESTE 
O WHITES.—Thirty imported and home seme 
ram lambs, ewes bred; 25 Chester Whites, choicest 
Strains. Address H.A.DANIELLS, Elva, Mich. 


M. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich. bre 's 
Wor recintnen “enccnaarely, M CATTLE 
from good milking families. Rosebud’s Acklam 
Sharon 4th 120892 at head of herd. Stock 
for sale. No bulls except calves. 


RAM CUT PRICES 
A 


es «4 oa? to make 
room for importation of breed - 
ing ewes. 100 head big, robust one and "hye san 
old high class. pure bed SHROPSHIRE R MS 
to select from. Also P.C Boars. Write to-day for 


price list. A, H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


HOGS. 


OUNTY LINE HERD OF POLAND-CHINA 
SWINE.—Pigs ready to ship. Young sows bred 
for sale. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


UROC JERSEY SWINE.—Spring and fall pigs 
for sale by EUGENE E. HOWE. Stock fare Sic 
miles north of Howell. Livingston, Co.,Mich. ~~ 


LABGz ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. EH. PAILTHORP & CO.,Mt. Morris, Mich 


LABGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKNEY. Mt. Morris. Mich. 






































R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


Lane ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY. Woodstock. Mich. 
PeLAaNnD CHINAS-— April boars a specialty for 
30 days. Shipping points Lansing and Grand 
Ledge. Prices right. I. F. CONRAD Wacousta. Mich 
OLAND-CHINAS.—March, April and May 
pigs. Pairs not akin. Prices reasonable. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 


ws MICHIGAN HERD VICTORIA SWINE 
Choice stock of all ages for sale. Write for 
prices. M. T. STORY. Lowell, Mich. 
catalog now out. Thirty‘large, growthy 
April boar pigs of choicest breeding for 
sale. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE. pists, sale, vot 


sexes. H. D. HALL, Martin, Mich. 


N. ‘ LAP WIXOM,_ 


MICH. 
BREED R OF 


CLAPP, 
Waite for trices Large English Berkshire Swine. 
DUROC JERSEYS, Wink: 


9 Write for 
what you want. C. C. BRAWLEY, New Madison,0O. 
POLAND-CHINA PIGS 7721,:2.cu2” %”° 

E. A. CROMAN Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


World Beater Herd of Chester Whites, #y,stri= 


prize-winning herds that won $2,170 at the World's 
Fair. MARTIN VOGEL, Jk., Kremont, Ohio. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. I. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 


POLAND-GHINAS, ‘isi? “gathy sa Bred: 

ing combined. Now booking orders for spring pigs. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 

THE PLUM HILL HERD gi,cccresnize, amine. 


Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs for 
sale. C. M. BRAY, 8t. Johns, Mich. 


NOW READY Poland-China Herd Head- 

ers, quality and finish combined 

Sired by Roy Wilkes 41517. Grand breeder, 

seven firsts and One second at Washtenaw ounty 
Fair. G. W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

highly bred registered 


DUROC-JERSEYS, sithir*‘red resister 


J. H. BROWN, Climax, Mich. 
Wwe can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. R., two grand yards 
Eggs 15 for $1. Write 
{ Hastings, 
Mich. 















































Pigs ready to ship. From 








WILLARD PERRY or 
M. H. BURTON, 


Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at CASS VALLEY FARM. Lot of fall 
and spring pigs, dandies. at 3 their 
value. Write to-day and secure a bargain. 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 








SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. If you want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


OLD OAK KRAA The home of 


53 CHESTER 
WHITE HOGS of special type and merit. 





Sires 
of the best eastern stock; dams of the best western 
stock. Something new, rare and practical. Prices 
reasonable. Correspondence solicited. 

H. G. SELLMAN, South Lyon, Oakland Co., Mich 





O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich.. proprietor of the 
e Michigan Central care of IMPROV 


C ESTER WHIT 

SSS WAL Choice pigs of March and 
4 ’ Re . 
is: : 


ED 
ES. 


April farrow. either sex 
and pairs not akin. Write 
me just what you want or 
give me a call if con- 
venient. 


DOCS FOR SALE 


All varieties of Thoroughbred Sporting, Hunt- 
ing, House and Watch Dogs. Trained, untrained 
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and pups. Send stamp and state kind wanted. 


JAMES BETTIS,*- Winchester, Ill. 
CAREY FARM KENNELS. 
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Sheep and lool 


SHEEP VS. HOGS. 








The sheep editor of the Wisconsin 
Farmer has soured on hogs, and ad- 
vises everyone to discard them and 
start into sheep. At least that is what 
his advice practically amounts to, Here 
are some of his reasons: 

“Ninety newly-made porcine graves 
on this farm mark the results of one 
season’s labor and the care of many 
years in the selection of a good type 
of Chester White swine. It has fre- 
quently been stated that we are rais- 
ing too many hogs or too many sheep, 
and if it were not for the cholera, it 
would be difficult to tell just where 
the swine production would run, and 
that if it were not for the duty on 
wool, many would not be able to stay 
in the sheep business. The writer has 
been a grower of hogs all his life, and 
he has had sheep on his farm for over 
a quarter of a century. He has sold 
wool at ten cents per pound and he has 
received eight cents per pound for hogs 
on the market. He has lost the last 
hog a time or two with cholera, and 
he has lost sheep as well. He has ut- 
terly failed to check the cholera when 
it broke out in his herd of swine, but he 
has yet to record a disease so fatal in 
sheep other than ravages by dogs, 
which may be obviated. We often find 
that what is aimed to be a source of 
wealth to us is suddenly transformed 
into a source of depression. It is easy 
to name the source of trouble, but not 
so easy to name the remedy. In the 
swine business we are not without re- 
lief or remedy. We have been advo- 
cating for years the cultivation of mut- 
ton and the raising of more sheep and 
fewer hogs. We have partaken in part 
of our own advice. The low prices 
and stringent times found us with a 
smaller fiock than was our custom. 
To this end the swine herd was en- 
larged. Cholera broke out, and blasted 
many hopes of profit. 

“One will say that it is impossible to 
farm without hogs. That depends on 
how you farm. If you are a raistr of 
corn, it means that hogs should play 
un important part in the stock problem 
of that farm. If hay and pasture is 
the method, sheep can convert the prod- 
uct of the farm into wealth just as 
rapidly and as readily, A large part 
of the wealth of England and Au- 
stralia is derived from sheep raising. 
An increase in the number of sheep in 
this country would add materially to 
the wealth of the nation and especially 
of the farmers. 

“All that the swine grower will need 
to do to turn to sheep will be to get 
the sheep and proceed. He will be 
required to employ care in the start 
and not bite off too large a chunk as 
a beginning. His hog pastures may 
be turned into sheep pastures, the corn 
land into clover for hay or other 
grasses for the pasture. He may be 
able to grow oats to feed his sheep 
for awhile, until his land gets too fer- 
tile to grow them, and then he will be 
in good shape to begin wheat culture 
or potatoes, if he has more land than 
will keep the flock of sheep. By a 
small beginning in sheep, the average 
swine grower cannot. go far wrong, 
and he will soon develop into a fine 
shepherd, and as his experience grows 
his flock will enlarge, and he will soon 
be in it to stay. Cholera will have no 
terror for him.” 

There is some truth in what this 
writer says, and a good deal that 
would require modification before it 
would be. Practically, hogs and sheep 
supplement each other on the farm. 
One does not interfere with the other. 
‘The farm without hogs is losing a prof- 
itable part of its business—one that 
pays a profit more regularly, taking 
one year with another, than any other 
source of income available to the aver- 
age farmer. And its success does not 
depend upon the failure or success of 
sheep husbandry. Both can be pros- 
perous at the same time and on the 
same farm. We know this from many 
years’ observations among the farmers 
of this State. To discard one industry 
to go into the other is simply trading 
one good thing for another, while both 
good things might have been retained. 
The hog business has helped carry 
many flocks of sheep through the de- 
pression of the past four years. That 
the contrary may prove true in a year 
or two only proves the value of each, 
and should commend both to the pro- 
gressive farmer. It is quite true that 





hogs will not do well with some, nor 
sheep with others. Then they should 
stay right by the business which re- 
sults show they are best adapted for. 
We want corn fields as well as pas- 
tures and cloverfields, They belong to 
the natural rotation which time has 
shown to be best adapted for Michigan 
farms. They mean a place for the hog 
as well as the sheep. When the clip is 
being marketed in early summer you 
will feel thankful you have a flock of 
sheep, and when the fall comes, and 
buyers are after your hogs you will 
think there is nothing better than the 
animal that carries bristles in place of 
wool. 





QUERIES ABOUT LINCOLNS. 





To The Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

Please allow me to ask a few ques- 
tionsethrough your valuable paper. 

Is there a standard for judging Lin- 
coln sheep, the same as there is for 
hogs? Also what constitutes the true 
type of a Lincoln? 

I saw some at the State fair, but 
they seemed to vary in type. 

I purchased a ram that is eighteen 
months old and weighs 260 Ibs.; he is 
registered, and was bred by Mr. Geo. 
Swagart of Clinton county, Mich., and 
is called the best in the county; his 
fleece last spring weighed sixteen 
pounds and his wool is seven inches 
long now. 

Clinton Co., Mich. ah. G. 

To your first query we answer that 
there is no published standard for Lin- 
coln sheep. Their characteristics, how- 
ever, are well known to those inter- 
ested in the breed. The half-tone en- 
graving in a recent issue of The 
Farmer is a very true type of the Lin- 
coln ewe, but of course such ewes are 
not plenty or easy to get. The three 
English long-wool breeds, (the Lincoln, 
Leicester and Cotswold) have several 
points of resemblance, yet are readily 
distinguished from each other by those 
acquainted with the breeds. First, 
they all have a long fleece, the Lin- 
coln’s being the longest. The Leicester 
has a fleece resembling the Lincoln in 
quality, but it is a little shorter in 
staple, and has a distinct greyish 
tinge, while the Lincoln’s, if clean, is 
of silvery whiteness. The Cotswold 
has a heavy foretop, while the Lincoln 
and Leicester have none, the heads be- 
ing bare. The fleece of the Cotswold 
is white like the Lincoln, but has a 
shorter staple, and inclines to be wavy, 
while the Lincoln's hangs in flakes or 
locks. In fineness the fleeces run as fol- 
lows: First, Lincoln; second, Leicester; 
third, Cotswold. All are luster wools, 
that is, have a smooth, shiny surface, 
as opposed to felting wools, like the 
various families of the Merino. In the 
trade they are known as “braid” wools, 
from the line of goods they are largely 
used in. The weight of your ram is 
very good for the age, and the length 
of staple also. We should judge you 
had a very good ram from your de- 
scription. He should not be allowed to 
run with the ewes if you propose 
breeding him to as many as you spec- 
ify. He has been grown pretty fast, 
and will require good feed and care to 
keep him from going back. 

We might say also that a great many 
breeds of sheep have no published 
standard. The American Merino has 
none, while the Delaine people have 
adopted one for each of that numerous 
family. The Hampshire standard was 
adopted only a few years ago, and 
other breeds are also without one. 





SOME WOOL SUGGESTIONS. 





The Wool Record offers these sugges- 
tions regarding the caring of the flock, 
and the shearing and packing of the 
wool: 

“The fleece registers the shepherd's 
care. Healthy, well-fed sheep produce 
a strong, bright, even fiber. It is said 
that oats stimulate wool production, 
and at usual prices they make a very 
profitable food. 

“Many of the best clips are grown 
without shelter, the exposure evidently 
being conducive to fineness of the wool, 
but the food expended in supplying 
animal heat, which should be pre- 
served by shelter, is so much loss to 
the shepherd, and so much drain on 
the vitality of the sheep. Sheep pro- 
tected from the rains shear more than 
those unsheltered. 

“After the sheep are washed, if 
washing is considered desirable, they 
should not be shorn until sufficient oil 
has accumulated to give the wool its 
natural lustre. In shearing, care should 
be taken to keep the fleece whole. All 





tags should be removed; the fleece 
should be spread upon a table, shorn 
side down, and pushed together until 
it is as dense as it was upon the sheep. 
Fold the neck part back until the fine 
wool at the shoulders can be seen, next 
turn in the sides and then roll from the 
tail toward the head into a neat, com- 
pact roll. To facilitate handling in 
grading it is necessary to tie the fleece, 
which should be done with two strings, 
one tied tightly around the fleece each 
way. 

“It pays to pack wool neatly and in 
attractive shape, as the presence of 
tags or too much twine inevitably 
arouses suspicion in the buyer, which 
cannot fail to affect the price. Ohio’s 
supremacy has been due to strict at- 
tention to detail and the ability to put 
upon the market wool of the best qual- 
ity in the finest condition; and a gen- 
eral effort on the part of wool growers 
throughout the country will enable 
other states to profit by her example 
and emulate her progress in this direc- 
tion.” 

What the Record says regarding 
shelter requires some modification. 
Good strong-fibred wool cannot be 
grown on sheep exposed to rain and 
sleet. The water soaks into the fleece 
more or less, and the natural oil being 
washed out, the ends become dry and 
the strength of the fibre is lost. We 
have seen fleeces from well-fed flocks 


which had been exposed to cold rains 
in the fall and spring, in which the 
fibres were rotten for half an inch or 
more, while below that the fleece was 
strong and healthy. The more open 
the fleece the more it will suffer from 
exposure. Cold never injures a mature 
healthy sheep if it is kept dry. In fact 
it is a wrong idea to have sheep sheds 
or barns too close, for the heavy win- 
ter fleece of a sheep is about all the 
protection it needs from cold. Warm 
sheds are dangerous because the sheep 
become too heated in them during the 
night, and are liable to become chilled 
when turned out in the morning. Of 
course this applies to the breeding or 
wool-growing flock. When sheep are 
being fed for market a moderately 
warm dry place is a great advantage, 
as they consume less food and gain in 
weight faster than if exposed to cold. 

What the Record says about putting 
up fleeces is all right, but the buyer 
has that point in his own hands. If he 
will not pay for well-handled fleeces he 
will not get them. Just as soon as 
wool-growers discover that clean, well- 
handled wool pays better than dirty 
fleeces, just so soon will more attention 
be given to the putting up of the clip. 
It is simply a question of which pays 
best; but the buyer will never get clean 
wool until he discriminates in its favor 
by the prices he pays to the wool-grow- 
er. 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES, 





Prof. Thomas Shaw says that in 
his opinion no better, more palatable 
or healthful food could be provided for 
late pasturage for sheep than cabbage, 
and that nutrition was supplied at as 
little cost in that way as any other. In 
planting he drills the seed as near the 
proper distance as possible, and after- 
wards thins out the plants to the de- 
sired distance. The cabbage field is 
pastured off, the sheep eating up every- 
thing clean. 

J. UW. Taft, of Mendon, the well- 
known breeder of Hampshire Downs, 
in a recent note, says: “My ad. is mak- 
ing me sales at satisfactory prices. 
Good sheep are in demand, having al- 
ready sold more rams than ever before 
at this date. Last week I shipped rams 
to New York, lowa and several points 
in this State, mostly to head recorded 
flocks and have orders on band to fill 
this week from Illinois. My Hamp- 
shires are doing fine, even if our pas- 
tures are short. 

Among distinguished arrivals at the 
yards today were a double deck of sil- 
ver-fleeced Angora goats and a double 
deck of big, heavy black sheep from 
the Mormon country. The “saints” say 
this black variety stands the winter 
better than the white-fleeced.—Chicago 
Journal. It is a new thing to hear of 
Angora goats ‘being sold by the car- 
load for mutton. Evidently Mohair 
has dropped in price, and the goats, 
with their light fleeces, have become 
unremunerative. 

A new sheep disease has broken out 
among the sheep on the ranges in the 
northwestern states which is puzzling 
the flockmasters of that region. The 
head of the animal attacked swells to 
twice its normal size and becomes 


very hard. The eyes turn and many 
sheep go blind. Some of them appear 
mad, much like locoed animals, and 
the blood turns black. Many die at 
once, some linger and very few re- 
cover. Some suppose it to be due to 
the bite of an insect on the desert, but 
no one knows positively what the cause 
is. In several instances the trouble 
has broken out in feed lots as far east 
as Chicago, always among range sheep, 
which leads to the belief that the 
sheep may carry the disease for a con- 
siderable time after leaving the range. 


Col. N. T. Wilson closed a deal Fri- 
day for 12,000 head of sheep, with a 
New Mexico sheepman. The price 
paid was $2 per head, counting rams, 
ewes, mutton and lambs. These sheep 
all have the wool on and will be driven, 
as soon as arrangements can be made 
to do so, to R. T. & N. T. Wilson’s 
sheep ranch in Crocket county. The 
sheep are located near Rosswell, New 
Mexico. They will shear 7% pounds, 
which will make the net cost slightly 
over $1 per head. This is perhaps the 
cheapest lot of sheep bought this sea- 
son and the Journal congratulates 
Messrs. Wilson on their good fortune, 
and as was said of the Klondike saloon- 
man who used a 600-pound nugget for 
a horse block in front of his place of 
business, they are bound to have the 
best that is going.—Texas Stock and 
Farm Journal. 


To show how wool is grown in Aus- 
tralia we copy the following figures re- 
garding the flock of Samuel M¢éCaugh- 
ey, who is personally known to a 
number of American breeders: Sam- 
vel McCaughey, of Coonong, Australia, 
will shear 1,250,000 sheep this season. 
He lost 250,000 head by the drought 
of two years ago, but as his yearly 
average of lambs is from 300,000 to 
400,000, such a matter is but a trifle to 
the sheep king. He has 600,000 sheep 
on a fenced farm of 1,500,000 acres on 
the Darling river; 400,000 in Queens- 
land; 15,000 choice blooded animals on 
a small 45,000 acre farm at Coonong, 
and a few hundred thousand scattered 
around elsewhere. His stock has been 
greatly improved by the introduction 
of American Merino rams, which he 
has been importing for 14 years, and 
as a result he estimates his increased 
wool returns at one pound per sheep, 
or $500,000 per annum. 
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that you saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
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Have you ever thought how, a. 
a little expense, you might fix up 
some of your old buildings, pre- 
vent leaky roofs, make warm your 
sheds, barns, hen-houses, hotbeds, 
and green-houses ? Neponset IWater- 
proof Red Rope Fabric, for roofing 
and side-covering, will do the busi- 
ness. It is frost-proof and water- 
It takes the place of back 
plaster in dwellings, and shingles 
and clapboards on outbuildings. 
Very much cheaper. 


proof. 


Costs only 
one cent per square foot at the 
factory, with the necessary nails 
and tin caps for putting it on. 

For inside lining Neponset Black 
Building Paper is serviceable and 
economical. 


Full particulars and 
| samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
/ | For sale by Dealers 
| in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 


SHEEP FOR SALE 2,000 ewes mostly year- 
lings and two-year olds, 
consisting of the following breeds: Shrops., Hamps., 
Leicesters and Lincolns. A great many thorough- 
bred ewes and rams of all these breeds. These sheep 
were purchased for breeders but have decided to 
close them out. Considering quality prices will be 
low. The sheep are located at Pontiac, Mich. Call 
on or address HENRY C. WARD, 
Little’s Sheep Dip for sale. Pontiac, Mich. 


FEED MILLS 


(Sold with or without Elevator.) 
For EVERY VARIETY of WORK 


Have conical shaped grinders. Diff r- 
ent from all other mills. Handiest to 
operate and Lightest Running. 
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Farmers’ Elubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
be adéressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS CLUBS. 


President—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 

Vice-President—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

Secretary-Treas.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Directors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, 
Mason; W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, 

; F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. 

Landon, Springport. 

All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. 
Wells, Rochester, Mich. 

















THE MICHIGAN SCHOOL MODER- 
ATOR AND THE FARMERS’ 
CLUBS. 


It is with sincere and intense regret 
that-we are compelled to refer in these 
columns to a most unjust, ungentle- 
manly, untruthful and disingenuous 
attack on the Farmers’ Clubs of this 
State by Ex-Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Pattengill in his paper, 
The Michigan School Moderator. The 
fact that the editor of the Moderator 
had, for the four years immediately 
preceding the present administration, 
stood at the head of the public school 
system of the State, and that he, for a 
score of years, has been closely con- 
nected with school work and school 
workers, naturally led us to assume 
that the attack was from other hands 
than his, and that it had crept into 
the Moderator through accident and 
unnoticed by its editor. 

Acting upon this premise we spared 
no pains to establish beyond a doubt 
the authenticity of the article in ques- 
tion, and then to present the facts in 
the case fairly to the editor of the 
Moderator, in order that he might undo 
the wrong he had done. President 
Daniells, of the State Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs, kindly took it upon 
himself to perform this work, and ac- 
cordingly wrote the Moderator frank- 
ly and fully regarding the matter. 

It was soon demonstrated, however, 
that our faith in the Moderator was 
misplaced, and that we had been mis- 
taken in the mission of its editor. Mr. 
Pattengill’s reply to the dignified and 
courteous letter of remonstrance from 
President Daniells, not only estab- 
lished the determination of the Moder- 
ator. to persist in deceiving its read- 
ers regarding the work of the Farmers’ 
Clubs, but it also attempted to inten- 
sify the wrong done by an exhibition 
of vindictiveness not easily understood. 

As the most of our readers have not 
read the vicious attack of the Moder- 
ator’s' editor we will give liberal quo- 
tations therefrom, omitting his favor- 
ite choice expressions, such as “fools,” 
“mulish stupidity,” “fools or lunatics,” 
ete. 

THE MODERATOR’S CHARGES. 

“A house bill known as the Kimmis 
bili provided for the readjustment of 
the salaries paid county officers. It 
Was a measure introduced and cham- 
pioned at the request of the farmers’ 
clubs of the State, and there were 
forty members of the house belonging 
to that organization, and a number of 
other farmer members that usually 
were found voting with them on test 
measures. 

“The bill in question, in the first 
place, did not recognize the fact that 
the commissioner of schools is by law 
required to be to the expense of tray- 
eling to every school district in his 
county, and should therefore in the 
most populous counties be paid $150 
or $200 more than officers whose duties 
do not require this expense. 

“A more flagrant and ridiculous 
clause was that which proposed to 
pay the commissioner not in accord- 
ance with the work he had to do, but 
by the population in his county. 

“If every county in the State had 
paid- the minimum salary specified in 
the law the total decrease would have 
been: but $1,200, and if three or four 
counties had paid the maximum sal- 
ary there would have been no decrease 
at all.” 

THE . MODERATOR GROWS 
BUT NOT ELEGAN 

“Now wasn’t that statesmanship? 
Upset, impede, unsettle the whole 
county educational system of the 
State to raise the salaries of those who 


ELOQUENT, 
T. 


have least to do and take it off those 
who have most to do. Yes, gentlemen 
of the farmers’ clubs, that was fool 
legislation pure and simple. There is 
no excuse for it; there are no miti- 
gating circumstances. You cannot 
plead ignorance, for though undoubted- 
ly you had not studied the situation, 
and knew nothing of the matter your- 
selves, you should at least have had 
the sense of the average ignorant man 
and asked for light of some one who 
knew.” * * * “You had that ex- 
pert handy by in a State officer—the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
He told you of your error. He pointed 
out the defects. Did you heed his 
counsel and warning? No, you went 
right on in your iconoclastic way with 
the obstinacy of a mule and the big- 
otry of a Turk. If you show such 
foolishness in one thing, can you be 
trusted in another? gentlemen of the 
farmers’ clubs.” 

THE MODERATOR MAKES AN ORIGINAL 

DISCOVERY. 

“Again, as you passed the text-book 
bill, and turned it over to the Senate, 
it was one of the crudest measures 
ever framed.” 

TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 

Every one familiar with the work of 
the last legislature or with that of the 
Farmers’ Clubs will readily classify 
the statements made in the Moderator 
article under the two heads—Truth 
and Falsehood. We, too, shall adopt 
this natural classification and comment 
upon the article as thus divided. 

THE MODERATOR’S TRUTHS. 

The truths in the Moderator’s article 
remind one forcibly of the famous 
chapter on “Snakes in Ireland,” which 
consisted of the single sentence: 
“There are no snakes in Ireland.” The 
truths in the Moderator article are not 
truths at all. There are not enough of 
them to justly use the plural. In the 
whole tirade there is just one, lone- 
some truth, standing out distinct and 
alone, in solitary grandeur, at the head 
of the long list of falsehoods which fol- 
low it. That truth is this: “There was 
a house bill known as the Kimmis bill 
introduced and championed at the re- 
quest of the farmers’ clubs of the 
State, providing for the readjustment 
of the salaries paid county officers.” 
It might be suspected that the Mod- 
erator forgot itself in beginning its 
tirade with a truth. Not so. This sin- 
gle truth was simply an essential foun- 
dation upon which to heap the false- 
hoods which followed. 

THE MODERATOR’S FALSEHOODS. 

As before stated, they are exceeding- 
ly numerous; too numerous and too 
disingenuous to make extended com- 
ment in these columns either necessary 
or profitable: 

ist. When it states that there were 
forty members of the house who be- 
longed to the Farmers’ Clubs of the 
State. 

This statement is just three-fortieths 
true; a larger element of truth, how- 
ever, than pervades any of the state- 
ments which follow it. There were 
just three members of the legislature 
who were also members of the organ- 
ization of Farmers’ Clubs which the 
Moderator attacks. 

2d. When it states that the Kimmis 
bill failed to recognize the fact that 
the commissioner’s work in counties of 
practically the same population may 
vary greatly. 

The Kimmis bill recognized this fact 
by fixing no maximum salaries, but 
leaving their determination to the 
boards of supervisors. 

3d.. When it states that the bill fixed 
the salaries solely on the basis of pop- 
ulation. 

The editor of the Moderator well 
knows that the Kimmis bill did not 
attempt to fix the salary of any officer, 
but rather to leave the matter entire- 
ly with the people through their super- 
visors. The minimums were finally in- 
serted in the bill at the request of the 
educators of the State to protect the 
office of commissioner in counties 
where this office or its incumbent 
might be unpopular. At no stage in 
the progress of the bill was the idea 
of fixing the salaries even hinted at. 

4th. When it states that if three 
or four counties had paid the maxi- 
mum salary under the Kimmis_ pill, 
etc., etc. : 

The editor of the Moderator knew 
when he wrote that statement that the 
Kimmis bill contained no mention of 
maximum salaries. 

dth. When it states that the Kim- 
mis bill would upset, impede and un- 
settle the whole county educational 
system, simply because it left the sal- 
ary of the commissioner to be fixed by 
the board of supervisors. 





6th. When it stated that the prin- 
ciple of “local self government” is, 
“fool legislation.” 

7th. When it states that “The Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction told 
you of your error. He pointed out the 
defects.” 

The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction stated directly and explicitly 
to the introducer of the bill, after the 
bill had passed the house, that he ap- 
proved of the measure so far as it ap- 
plied to the commissioners of schools. 
He also, in a letter of recent date to 
the introducer of the bill, honorably ad- 
mits without any reservation that the 
bill met with his approval at the time 
of its passage by the house. He af- 
terward changed his mind, however, 
regarding one feature, and the intro- 
ducer of the bill readily agreed to ac- 
cept the amendment’suggested by the 
Superintendent, since it would in no 
way have affected the general princi- 
ple aimed at in the bill. 

Would it not be well for the editor 
of the Moderator to take unto him- 
self his own advice and before he 
speaks again regarding this matter 
consult his so-termed “expert” who 
“makes suggestions” and “directs af- 
fairs?” 

8th. When it states “When you 
passed the text-book bill,” ete., ete. 

The Farmers’ Clubs of the State had 
no more to do with the passage of the 
text-book bill than they did with the 
discovery of gold in the Klondyke, and 
the editor of the Moderator ought 
either to have known it before he 
wrote his bitter attack or to have con- 
sulted his “expert” who “makes sug- 
gestions” and “directs affairs.” 


THE REAL ANIMUS OF THE MODERA- 
TOR ARTICLE. 


Can it be that the real principle for 
which the editor of the Moderator is 
contending, and which seems to have 
furnished the virus for his disingenu- 
ous attack, is, that in matters of State 
legislation the people ought to recog- 
nize as omnicient the several heads of 
the State Departments who generally 
occupy their positions solely and whol- 
ly because the coquettish and more or 
less disreputable genius, Politics, for 
the time being smiles upon them? Can 
it be that the Moderator’s editor is 
jealous of the people’s independence of 
thought? That his ire is excited be- 
cause of their disregard for political 
“experts?” 

A LITTLE HISTORY. 
The “expert” idea is not a new one 


to the Moderator editor. While Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction he 
made a most vigorous but ineffectual 
effort to have the “expert” who 
“makes suggestions” and “directs af- 
‘fairs’ recognized by the legislature. 
His “expert” then was none other than 
himself, and his effort to establish his 
pet principle was something heroic. It 
went to the extent of insisting that the 
legislature must pass the measures 
proposed by him as “expert,” or he 
would defeat other measures in which 
the members were interested. This at- 
tempt to force recognition of the “ex- 
pert” idea was very properly resented 
by the legislature, and nothing but 
the complete subsidence of the Super- 
intendent and the courteous, tactful 
and diplomatic management of the 
Deputy Superintendent saved the de- 
partment from utter demoralization 
in its efforts before that legislature. 

This explains the sensitiveness of 
the Moderator editor when the “ex- 
pert” principle is encroached upon. Be- 
ing himself an unrecognized and re- 
pudiated “expert” he very naturally 
chafes whenever and wherever the 
principle is attacked. This explains 
his hatred of the Farmers’ Clubs, for 
as an organization they have little use 
for the political “expert.” 


FROM LOCAL 





REPORTS CLUBS. 

NORTH VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
North Vernon Farmers’ Club was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Wright on October 6. Twenty-one of 
the twenty-five families composing the 
club were represented. Quite a num- 
ber of those that were expected to 
take part in the literary program were 
absent, but their places were filled by 
others, so a very interesting time was 
had. 

The subject for discussion, “The or- 
ganization of new clubs, how best can 
their number be increased?” was jed 
by J. J. Patchel. He said: By mak- 
ing every meeting of our club highly 
interesting and profitable, by inviting 
influential persons from _ sections 


may know just what we are doing, 
thus creating an interest and a desire 
for organization in other communities. 
This seemed to be the prevailing senti- 
ment of the club. 

The question box held the attention 
of the meeting with practical and sea- 
sonable questions until the hostess an- 
nounced the good news that supper 
was ready. The meeting adjourned to 
meet at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
J. Empie on November 3. 


Shiawassee Co. PETER PATCHEL, 
Cor. Secy. 


HENRIETTA CENTRE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

A little different from the usual or- 
der, this club held its October meeting 
at the elegant city home of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Reed, who carried off the 
palm in the way of entertaining the 
club. 

After a short time spent in talking 
over the contents of the question box. 
the topic for the day, “How can we lift 
the mortgage from the Farm?’ was 
discussed by Messrs. A. Holling, Wm. 
Coon, O. Hankerd and others, who 
came to the conclusion that the easiest 
way was: [First, to live within our 
means, and save something each year; 
and second, to raise a variety of crops 
and not depend entirely on one kind; 
third, to keep all the stock one can feed 
from the farm. 

The question for next time is: Re- 
solved, That women should share 
equally the property they have helped 
to earn. 

Three interesting papers were much 
appreciated. The first by Mrs. A. Hol- 
ling, on “The education and culture 
which should be acquired by farmers.” 
She also advised each member to do 
his or her part to promote the success 
of the club. Mrs. W. Reed spoke of 
the importance of the mother’s time, 
and how it may be wasted in doing 
work that could be performed by the 
other members of the household. 

Mr. Spears was chosen delegate to 
the State Association. A vote of 
thanks was tendered the host and 
hostess, and the club adjourned to 
meet at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Laberteaux, the third Saturday in No- 
vember. 

M. H., Club Reporter. 

Jackson Co., Mich. 

CONCORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club held its regular monthly 

meeting at the pleasant farm home of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Pennell on October 
9th. After a short session devoted to 
club business, an adjournment was 
called for dinner. 
The afternoon session opened with 
the usual exercises. A union meet- 
ing of Parma, Spring Arbor and Con- 
cord Clubs was voted upon, resulting 
in an acceptance of the invitation to 
meet said clubs the first Friday in 
December at Parma. 

Mrs. George Keeler furnished a 
paper “What, to you, makes life worth 
living?” or “What, to you, is the best 
thing in life?’ This was a well writ- 
ten paper and brought out consider- 
able discussion. 

Geo. Tefft thought congenial labor 
one of the best things in life. Rev. 
Mr. Adair said: “That man lives best, 
who leaves a lasting impression for 
good.” Nathan Shotwell thought the 
best thing in life was fulfilling the 
duties of life. Our mission here is to 
make people better. 

Many answers were given to this 
question, such as good health; doing 
good to ourselves, our neighbors and 
true and tried friends. Some thought 
there were so many good things in 
life it would not be possible to tell 
which was best. 

The Association question, “What 
is the most profitable line of work for 
the association to pursue during the 
coming year?’ was opened by Carl 
Morehouse. Mr. Morehouse thought 
each local club was a unit of the State 
Association and should work in har- 
mony with it. This question being 
discussed at some length, the club ad- 
journed. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Mr, .and Mrs. Floyd I. Good- 
rich, November 13, 1897. 

MRS. J. L. PARMETER, Reporter. 

Jazkson Co, 

WOODSTOCK FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The October meeting of the Wood- 
stock Farmers’ club was held at the 
hospitable home of Mr, and Mrs. Wal- 
lace Pelham. There was a good at- 
tendance and the afternoon passed 
only too quickly, as all pleasures do. 
The annual fair was held at this meet- 
ing, and although it did not reach the 
standard which we wisb and expect 
it to attain, still the exhibits were 
good, consisting of corn, wheat, beans, 
potatoes, pumpkins, squash, apples, 
ete., together with various kinds of 
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young. A rare collection of stones 
taken from the Cave of the Winds, 
located in William’s Canon, one and 
one quarter miles from Manitou 
Springs, Col., was among the “curios” 
and was much admired by all. 

Promptly at 1 o’clock the meeting 
was called to order by the president. 
After the usual opening exercises two 
communications (one from Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, the other from Secretary F. D. 
Wells, of the State Association, rela- 
tive to sending delegates to the com- 
ing Michigan State Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs) were read by the 
secretary. The club thought only one 
delegate necessary and will send their 
president, A. H. Pelham, as such. 

After a short program consisting of 
singing, recitations and select readings 
the “Agricultural College” question 
was taken up by W. M. Taylor. He, 
being a live, energetic young man, 
keeping up with the times, was of 
course for the College. He *avs te 
thinks that the College has uone more 
to stimulate agriculture in the State 
of Michigan than any other factor. 
Then he went on to tell of the farm 
in connection with the College, how it 
was obtained and how nearly self- 
supporting it has become. He _ ex- 
plained how the farm is managed and 
what good it is doing through the 
State Institutes held under the super- 
vision of the College in different loctali- 
ties. He also mentioned the fact that 
a man who pays tax on $1,000 must 
pay the enormous sum of four-fifths 
of a cent toward the support of the 
school. 

The discussion which followed was 
both amusing and interesting, some 
for and some against, but at the end 
this resolution was adopted by a large 
majority: 

Resolved, That we think the Agri- 
cultural College a benefit to Michigan 
and worthy of our best wishes and 
support. 

After the discussion was ended the 
executive committee reported program 
and place of next meeting, and the 
judges’ verdict on the various articles 
upon exhibition was read. 

The next meeting will be held at 
the new home of Mr. and Mrs, W. 
M. Taylor, the exercises to commence 
at 11 o’clock sharp. 

MRS. J. H. TRUMBULL, Reporter. 


Lenaw' 
NORTHEAST VENICE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The members assembled at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wallace on Oct. 14 
and were called to order by President 
White. The program for the ag! was 
opened by a paper read by H. Martin 
on “How are the farmers to obtain 
the most benefit from the ballot?” The 
consensus of opinion in the club seem- 
ed to be to organize and be united, to 
be watchful of their interests and Ge- 
mand their recognition in all legisla- 
tien. 

A paper by Mrs. White on “Wom- 
an’s Suffrage’ was well received and 
ably discussed by the ladies. She said 
she did not care to vote, but she waunt- 
ed to feel that she had the right. Mrs. 
Martin said that the women were ex- 
pected to abide by the laws and so she 
thought they should have the privilege 
of helping make them. The president 
said he thought if the ladies would 
avail themselves of the privileges they 
now have to vote that they would be 
more likely to have others conceded 19 
them. 

After an enjoyable supper at which 
a battery of good-natured repartee aud 
wit constantly prevailed we dispersed 
to our homes to meet one month tence 
with Mr. and Mrs. G. Harmon. 

Shiawassee Co. ASSISTANT REPORTER. 
LENOX AND CHESTERFIELD FARMERS’ 

CLUB. 

The Lenox and Chesterfield Farm- 
ers’ Club met pursuant to adjournment 
September 24, at the home of Mr. 
Fernando Graham, the newly elected 
president, Charles A. Lee, presiding. 
On calling the club to order, Mr. Lee 
congratulated the members for the in- 
terest and activity they had exhibited 
in the welfare of this organization at 
the present time as well as in the past; 
that to work for the upbuilding of 
farmers’ interests, and the community 
in general was its paramount purpose. 

The program for discussion arrang- 
ed for this meeting was postponed un- 
til the meeting in October, and in 
lieu thereof the members were asked 
to give their views on subjects relat- 
ing to farming during the past season. 

Mrs, Milton asked why there was 
80 much smut in her garden corn this 
year. Mr. Braughton said in answer 
that there would be much more smut 
in wet seasons than in dry ones. He 
also said that in his experience it did 
not hurt cattle to eat it. Mr. Hart 








said that smut in corn was more 
common when grown on low lands. 
Mr. Blanchard said that wet seasons 
produced smut. It was asked if smut 
thrown on the ground would tend to 
create smut in a succeeding crop, The 
consensus of opinion was that it wouhi 
not. 

Mr. Russell asked why the apple 
crop is a failure this year. The 
answer from several was overproduc- 
tion last year and the depleted con- 
dition of the ground and trees. 

Mr. Woodruff wanted the views of 
members as to harrowing wheat in 
the spring. Mr. Braughton believed it 
a fine thing to do, adding that farm- 
ers do not harrow enough. Mr. Wood- 
ruff’s experience proved to him that 
it was a benefit, 

Sowing grass seed was discussed. 
Mr. Braughton gave his method of 
seeding on his farm, saying that 
scarcely anyone could advise his 
neighbor as to seeding on account of 
the diversity of soil. He invariably 
sows timothy in the fall and for 
mixed hay sows two quarts timothy 
in the fall and four quarts clover in 
the spring. He never had a failure in 
seeding. It may be added that in 
addition to the fine cultivation Mr. 
Braughton gives his farm, ‘t stands 
dry weather and drouth extremely 
well. 

The club adjourned to meet at the 
home of Luke Braughton on the last 
Friday of October. 

Macomb Co. 
PUTNAM AND 


Reporter. 
HAMBURG FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 

The Putnam and Hamburg Farmers’ 
club held a very interesting meeting 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs, H. F. 
Kice on September 25. The question 
of harvesting corn was discussed. Some 
had seen corn threshed with wheat 
machines, but, while the fodder was in 
good shape for feeding, the corn would 
not keep. Several thought that a good 
husking machine such as the Keystone 
Co. manufacture, would be a good in- 
vestment for some man who already 
has a threshing machine. This ma- 
chine husks the corn and shreds the 
stalks at the rate of about 800 to 1,000 
bushels per day. G. W. Teeple said 
he believed in the old-fashioned way of 
drawing the corn to the barn and have 





an old-fashioned husking bee with 
plenty of “red” ears—ask all of the 
young folks and have a good old-fash- 
ioned time. 

The Association question was taken 
up and discussed by C, G. Smith, G. 
W. Teeple and others, after which the 
question box was opened. Five new 
members joined the club at this meet- 
ing. Adjourned to meet at the home 
of S. E. Swarthout on October 30th. 
The question at that time will be the 
free mail delivery in the rural districts. 


v: JOHN T. CHAMBERS. 
Livingston Co., Mich. Reporter. 


EAST CAMBRIDGE AND WEST FRANK- 
LIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This clib met at the home of Daniel 
Preston, Oct. 9, and enjoyed a very in- 
teresting program. A motion made at 
the last preceding meeting to restrict 
members to five-minute speeches, and 
to be allowed to speak only twice on 
any question, except they were called 
on specially to do so, was passed by 
unanimous vote. The club also voted 
to send three delegates to a conven- 
tion to be held at the courthouse in 
the city of Adrian, Nov. 8, to assist in 
organizing a County Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs. Delegates, R. L. Rog- 
ers, J. D. Osborn, L. W. German; al- 
ternates, P. Fisk Beebe, J. B. Dowling, 
M. FE. Case. 

H. C. Daniels read a paper entitled, 
“What would be the effect upon the 
country at large of establishing postal 
savings banks?’ Among many inter- 
esting facts, Mr. Daniels related that 
in 1806 Mr. Whitbread, a member of 
the English parliament, originated the 
idea of postal savings banks, but it did 
not become a law until 1859. The idea 
has since been adopted by Germany, 
France, and some other countries. Mr. 
Daniels thought postal savings banks 
would be of immense advantage in 
places where banks were not easy of 
access, and would be an inducement to 
the poor and improvident to save for 
the “rainy day.” “But,” he asked, 
“how will the government invest the 
large amount that would accumulate, 
so as to pay even a low rate of inter- 
est?” He also asked, “Would there not 
be more defalecations and bank rob- 
beries than there are now, and would 
the government be holden for these 
losses to the depositors?” 





In the discussion of this paper R. L. 
Rogers thought the law would be pro- 
ductive of g¥eat good, and that the 
servants of the government would be 
obliged to give bonds, the same as in 
other places of trust, so that deposi- 
tors would be secured against losses. 
James Osborn thought the funds ac- 
cumulated might be invested in govern- 
ment bonds, and thus prevent too large 
accumulations. P. IF. Beebe thought 
there would be no danger of a plethora 
of funds, as these savings would be 
drawn out and kept in circulation by 
the needs of the depositors. Clarence 
Cook thought that pretty large bonds 
would have to be given by postmasters 
who handled these savings. The con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be in fa- 
yor of postal savings banks. 

The question box followed and the 
question was asked, “Are we as farm- 
ers Satisfied with our condition? If 
not, why not?’ J. Q. Osborn thought 
farmers would be better off if the 
boards of trade were abolished. P. F. 
Burke would like to see the taxes 
equally distributed, especially in the 
matter of railroads and other wealthy 
corporations. Mr. Camburn explained 
that railroads were taxed upon their 
incomes and not on their investments. 
Several members thought we could all 
stand that sort of tax. 

The club discussed the subject of 
“A library,” and many were in favor 
of sending for one of the traveling li- 
braries sent out by the State. Ad- 
journed to meet November 13, at the 
home of Willard G. Vanderpool, in 
Franklin. 


Lenawee Co. L. W. G., Cor. Sec’y. 
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Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
Hon. George F. Hoar. 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Capt. Alfred T. Mahan. 
Lieut. Robert E. Peary. 
Gen. A. W. Greely. 
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IN AUTUMN. 


The woods and fields have wakened with 
the morn, 
Beneath an autumn sky; 
The slanting sunbeams tinge the rip’ning 


corn, 
Through misty shadows, out of cloud-land 


orn, 
The brook runs rippling by. 


Carols delight the ear; insects on wing 
Weave round in dizzy maze; 
Bnraptured nature seems inspired to sing; 
The lowing herds and every living thing 
Give voice to lavish praise. 


The waterfall has symphonies to spare, 
nd now is running o’er ’ 
With bubbling laughter in a merry air, 
Attuned with myriad chords attendant 
there 
In its incessant pour. 


The wayside fence. a staff in lines of wire, 
Along the shady nooks, 

Has clefs of tangled vines that set the 

lyre : 

To any key that fancy may desire, 

Like old time singing books. 


The rustic posts the measures indicate, 
Set in the grassy sod; 
The morning glory clinging by the gate, 
With swinging blue-bells in each space 
await. 
And graceful goldenrod. 
In ferny vales, o’erblown with floral 
notes, . 
The gentle wind bells chime: 
The lily on the rhythmic water floats; 
Glad anthems fill a thousand warbling 
throats— , 
God’s gifts of autumn time! _ 
—The Home Magazine. 





MEETING STEPPAPA, 





“Well,” exclaimed Millie, “this is 
quite the most horrid thing mamma 


could have done.” 

Fraulein Haussmap, of Hanover, had 
a large garden behind her finishing 
seminary for young ladies, and it was 
up and down this garden that Millie 
Warwick was strolling arm-in-arm 
fashion with her sworn chum, Ethel 
Bidwell, another English pupil. 

Ethel waithed for further elucida- 
tion. 

“She has gone and married again!” 
alinost shrieked Millie. 

“Well, there’s no great harm in that, 
dear,” returned Miss Bidwell. “In fact, 
it will be rather nice for you.” 

“But a stepfather! Oh, it was too 
bad of mamma!” reiterated Millie. 

“J am not surprised that she has 
married again,” said Ethel. “When 
she came to see you in the winter, she 
struck me as being almost as young- 
looking as yourself. Indeed, I am sur- 
prised at her remaining a widow for 
ten years.” 

Millie went on reading the letter. 

“Worse and worse,” was her next 
piece of information. “His name is 
Mackintosh, and he’s Scotch. Then 
he’ll have red whiskers and a strong 
accent. All Scotchmen do, don’t they? 
They were married quietly in Edin- 
burgh, without telling any of their 
friends. I am to join them at Paris 
and go on with them to Switzerland 
and have a jolly time. Fancy going on 
a honeymoon trip with one’s own moth- 
er!” 

“Where are you to join them,” asked 
Ethel. 

“Next Thursday at the Hotel St. 
Moscow—tHat’s where so many Eng- 
lish people go. I suppose Mr. Mackin- 
tosh can’t talk French. Oh, dear, it’s 
altogether too bad of mamma!” 

There was no consoling poor Millie, 
and when her friend saw her off to 
Paris on the following Thursday Miss 
Warwick still declined to be comforted. 

“Please take me up to Mrs. Mackin- 
tosh’s rooms.” said Millie when she ar- 
rived at the Hotel St. Moscow. 

The garcon, a bold son of Peckham, 
scratched his head. 


“Missis Mackintosh, did you say, 


miss?” 
“Yes, Mrs. Mackintosh. I am her 
daughter.” 


“Well,” said the waiter, “I’m sorry 
to ’ave'to inform you, miss, that there 
ain’t no Missis Mackintosh ‘ere. 
There's a Mister Mackintosh, what ar- 
rived about two hours ago. Probably 
it’s ‘im you want?” 

As she entered the sitting room Mil- 
lie stopped dead and would possibly 
have retreated had not the bold. bad 
man from Peckham hastily closed the 
door and retired, for, sitting by the 
window, perusing a paper, was a young 
gentleman of not !ess than twenty and 
not more than twenty-five years of age, 
irreproachably garbed, dark, clean 
shaven, and not very bad-looking. 

“T shall be polite, sometimes cordial,” 
Millie had concluded, after debating 
the matter with herself for many 
miles, but on no account affectionate. I 
shall thus let him know that, while I 


do not wish to cause any unpleasant- 
ness, I shall go my own way and he 
shall go his.” 

However, Millie’s plan of campaign 
collapsed like a bubble. 

When Mr. Mackintosh rose from his 
chair, Millie collected herself with an 
effort, and, advancing, held out a lit- 
tle gloved paw. 

“How do you do, Mr, Mackintosh?’ 
she said. 

“Thank you,” he replied, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “I am very well.” 
Then, as Millie continued standing, he 
added, handing her a chair. ‘‘Won’t you 
sit down?” 

Millie seated herself. 

“Er—I expected to find mamma 
here,” said the young lady, after an 
awkward silence of quite a minute’s 
duration. 

“Oh, I see,” replied Mr. Mackintosh. 

Then an appalling idea flashed 
through her brain. Her mother and 
Mr. Mackintosh had discovered their 
mistake already. In one short week 
they had fallen out. They even trav- 
eled separately. Doubtless he had mar- 
ried her for her money, and her mother 
had discovered this. 

“T had better not say too much about 
mamma until I know exactly how the 
land lies,” Millie decided. “I may only 
aggravate their differences.” 

After a long and awkward pause Mr. 
Mackintosh suggested that perhaps she 
might like to look at the English illus- 
trated papers while she was waiting. 

“I have a bundle of them in my car- 
ry-all,” he said. “I will get them for 
you.” 

While he was absent Millie reviewed 
the situation again. 

“IT hope he won't be as severely po- 
lite as this always,” she thought. “It’s 
evident that I shall have to break the 
ice. I will let him see that, however 
he may have fallen out with poor 
mamma, I intend to be friendly.” 


During tea Millie told him numerous 
anecdotes about her life at Fraulein 
Haussman’s, after which he retali- 
ated in the gayest fashion with stories 
of Oxford ’varsity. Thus they passed 
the time away until the first dinner 
gong sounded. 

This reminded Millie of the flight of 
hours. 

*T had forgotten all about mamma. 
When wili she be here?’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“Possibly she is blocked on the line,” 
murmured Mr. Mackintosh. “At any 
rate, you had better dine here while 
you wait for her.” 

But Mr. Mackintosh’s careless refer 
ences to her mother jarred on her and 
damped her spirits. Things were evi- 
dently very bad indeed. His indiffer- 


ence to his wife’s whereabouts was 
positively shameful, 
During dinner, therefore, she was 


quieter, so Mr. Mackintosh had to do 
the lion’s share of the talking. And so 
well did he perform his task that Millie 
had to confess that her steppapa was 
a very charming young man and that 
it was a thousand pities that he could 
not get on with his wife. 

“JT must try and make the peace,” 
she thought. “Meanwhile my best plan 
will be to be as pleasant as possible— 
conciliatory, in fact.” 


objection when he suggested a stroll 
on the boulevards. She insisted on his 


scientious effort to impress him with 


an incumbrance or a bother to him. 
And when they got back to the hotel, 


separating for the night, she stood on 
tiptoe and administered to his brow a 
pure, daughterly kiss. 
“Well,” observed Mr. Mackintosh, 
after she had vanished, “of all the ex- 
periences I’ve ever had this certainly 
takes the cake.” 
Now, a portion of the above was told 
to the present historian by Mr. Dick 
Mackintosh and part by his wife. I 
have merely interwoven their accounts. 
The end of the story I also obtained 
from both, but Dick’s account was the 
better. Millie was very reticent when 
relating her share. Millie related her 
part thusly: 
“Well, I was unpacking my things, 
you know, in order to be able to go to 
bed, when who should come in but 
mamma. We hugged each other, and 
then I said: 

““Oh, mamma, how could you quar- 
rel with him?’ 

“Mamma looked very astonished and 
said: 





“What are you talking about?’ 


The Quaker 


Inspired by this idea, she made no]f 
> 


smoking, she prattled to him while he ip 
enjoyed his cigar, she leaned on his b 
proffered arm, and, indeed, made a con- 5 

\ 


the fact that she was a nice girl, and, a handsome, clean publication—32 ‘pages 
although a stepdaughter, would not he |» i 


> 
after a little hesitation, as they were 5 
> 
d 





“‘Steppapa,’ I replied. ‘He didn’t 
bring your name up once all the time, 
and he didn’t seem to care what be- 
came of you, and—and aJtogether he 
was the last man in the world I should 
have taken for a bridegroom. But he 
was very nice to me.’ 

“ “My dear child,’ exclaimed mamma, 
‘are you wandering? What person do 
you refer to? Your stepfather has only 
just arrived at the hotel. We crossed 
this morning. As for quarrelling, we 
are the most devoted couple in Chris- 
tendom.’ ” 

Now for Mr. Dick Mackintosh’s ver- 
sion: 

“Well, you see, old man, I received a 
letter from my Uncle Ned telling me 
that he had taken a wife unto himself, 
and would I meet him and lady at the 
Hotel St. Moscow in a week’s time? 
On the date named I hied me to Paris, 
and while I was awaiting Uncle Ned's 
arrival a young lady was shown in. 


“Well, we both thawed after a time 
and had a rare evening. She proved 
the jolliest girl imaginable—talked, 
laughed, joked and seemed bent on be- 
ing as friendly as possible. We had 
tea, dined, took a stroll and returned 
to the hotel. Then, my boy, imagine 
my astonishment. After she had said 
goodnight she reached up and gave me 
the most delicious kiss I had ever re- 
ceived in the whole course of my exist- 
ence.” 

In due time the four set off on their 
tour together, and during the tour Dick 
and Millie managed to patch up mat- 
ters so neatly that they came to be 
quite good friends by th2 time they re- 
turned to England, and about a year 
after their return Dick took a flat in 
Kensington and asked Millie to share 
it with him, such as it was, and Millie 
not objecting, they were married, and 





then I visited them and learned the 
story.—Answers. 








A SCHOOL GIRL’S NERVES. 





Mothers who have young daughters of 
school age should watch their health more 
carefully than their studies. The proper 
development of their body is of the first 
importance. After the confinement of the 
school room, plenty of out-of-door exer- 
cise should be taken. It is better that 
their children never learn their a, b, c’s, 


than that by learning them they lose 
their health. 
Put all this is self-evident. Everyone 


admits it—everyone knows it, but every- 
one does not know how to build them up 
when once they are broken down. The 
following method of one mother, if right- 
ly applied, may save your daughter: 
The young lady was Miss Lucy Barnes, 
the fifteen-year-old daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen Barnes, who lives near Bur- 
ney, Ind. She is a bright young lady, is 
fond of books, although her progress in 
this line has been considerably retarded 
by the considerable amount of sickness 
she has experienced. She has missed two 


years of school on account of her bad 
health, but now she will be able to pursue 
her studies, since her health has been 
restored. 

Her father was talking of her case to a 
newspaper man one day recent!y. ‘My 





daughter has had a verv serious time of 
it,’"’ said Mr. Barnes, ‘‘but now we are all 
happy to know that she is getting along | 
all right and is stronger than ever.” 
Asked to relate the story of his daughter, 
Mr. Barnes continued: ‘‘About three 
years ago, when she was twelve years 
old, she began to grow weak and nervous. 
It was, of course, a delicate age for her. 
She gradually grew weaker and her 
nerves were at such a tension that the 
least little noise would irritate her very 
much, and she was very miserable. 
There was a continual twitching in the 
arms and lower limbs, and we _ were 
afraid that she was going to develop St. 
Vitus’ dance. 

“She kept getting worse and finally we 
had to take her from her school and her 








THE QUAKER is Mr. Munsey’s latest con- 
ception. It is a publication—a large 32 
page publication—and it sells for 


2 cents acopy-20cents a year 

THE QUAKER at two cents a copy is a 
marvel—just as mucha marvel as MUNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE was at tencents. Its equal can- 
not be found in the world for the money— 


the same size as those of THE PURITAN, 
large quartos. It contains about 


125,000 Words of Reading Matter 


nough to make two good sized modern 
novels. THE QUAKER is for sale by all 
newsdealers at 2cts. a copy, or it can be 
had direct from the publisher on receipt of 
2cts.—s'x months, 10cts., one year, 20 cts. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, New York. 
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From the ‘New Era,’ Greensbu”g, Ind. 


studies. She was strong and healthy be- 
fore, weighing eighty-five pounds, and in 
three months she had dwindled to sixty- 
three pounds. She was thin and pale, and 
was almost lifeless. We did everything we 
could for her, and tried all the doctors 
who we thought could do her any good, 
but without result. 

“There was an old family friend near 
Milford who had a daughter afflicted the 
same way, and she was cured by Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
They came here one day to spend Sun- 
day, and they told us about their daugh- 
ter’s case. It was very much hke Lucy’s, 
and they advised us to try Dr. William’s 
Pink Pilis for her. We had no faith in 
them, but were finally persuaded to try 
the pills. We have never been sorry for 
it. They helped her at once, and by the 
time she had taken eight boxes of the 
medicine she was entirely cured. She 
took the last dose in April, and has not 
been bothered since. She is now stronger 
than ever, weighs ten pounds more than 
ever before, and her cheeks are full of 


color. She can now gratify her ambition 
to study and become an_ educated 
woman.” 


An -analysis of the, properties of Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
shows that they contain, in condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give 
new life and richness to the b!ood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are not 
looked upon as a patent medicine, but 
rather as a prescription. They are an un- 
failing specific for such diseases as loco- 
motor ataxia, partial ~aralysis, St. Vitus’ 
dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effects of la 
grippe, palpitation of the heart, 
pale and_ sallow complexicns, and 
the tired feeling resulting from 
nervous prostration, all diseases 
resulting from vitiated humors in the 
blood, such as scrofula, chronic erysipe- 
las, etc. They are also a specific for 
troubles peculiar to females, such as gup- 
pressions, irregularities and all forms of 
weakness. They build up the blood, and 
restore the glow of health to pale and 
sallow cheeks. They are for sale by all 


druggists, or may be had by mail from 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., for 50c. per box, or six 
boxes for $2.50. 
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| The airy. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 


LIST OF CREAMERIES AND 
CHEESE FACTORIES. 








Several inquiries have recently been 
received asking for information along 
this line. We refer our correspond- 
ents to Bulletin No. 25, September 
issue of the State Dairy and Food 
Commission. 

Our dairy friends should write Com- 
missioner E. O. Grosvenor for a copy 
of this Bulletin. The reports of the 
State dairy and cheese inspectors are 
now given in each monthly issue. 

Prosecutions have been commenced 
against seven firms in Detroit and one 
firm in Jackson for selling oleomarga- 
rine. In another column we publish 
an interesting article on oleomarga- 
rine, written by I’. H. Borradaile, State 
Analyst. 





SETTING MILK. 


Will milk set in cans holding four 
or five gallons each do as well as in 
pans holding one gallon. Temperature 
and everything being equal? 

What should be the diameter of the 
cans? 

St. Joseph, Mich. ; Cc. C. C. 

Shotgun or Cooley cans are prefer- 
able. They are eight inches in diame- 
ter and about 20 inches deep. There 
will be a more thorough separation of 
the cream from the milk in the caus 
than in the shallow open pans, al- 
though the pan process does very 
well when the cows are fresh. 





For The Michigan Farmer, 


DAIRY COMMENTS. 


THE PROPER WAY TO MILK. 

“What is the right and best way to 
milk?” is a question that was sug- 
gested to the writer recently. While 
talking with a gentleman who was 
connected with large dairy farms 
in Ohio several years ago, he in- 
formed the writer that practical 
dairymen, so far as his observation 
had extended at least, do vot practice 
that concluding part of the mulking 
process known as “stripping.” Or in 
other words, the milker extracts in 
the shortest space of ime «ll that is 
possible by pressing the teat with ve 
fingers and palm of the hand, and as 
soon as the flow ceases, calls the cow 
milked, without resorting to the strip- 
ping. which is dene by the thumb and 
fore-finger. 

The point that our friend made was 
that the cow should be milked 2s soon 
as possible, and, if stripping was con- 
tinued to increase the flow, :nore harm 
would result than would be the case 
if the small amount of “Strippiags” 
were left in the bag. 


This idea is entirely new to the’ 


writer. We were taught and have ¢l- 
ways practiced milking antil the cow 
was dry, the theory being that if 
the cow was not milked clean, she 
would “dry up” in the same prepor- 
tion that the milk was left in the 
udder. Also, that the strippings were 
the richest part of the milk, quantities 
of course being equal. 

The question has naturally come up 
in the writer’s mind as to which is 
the proper way to milk a cow. Does 
it or don’t it pay to “strip?” If strip- 
ping is all wrong, then we will most 
willingly dispense with that most 
tedious part of milking. 

On the other hand, if it pays and 
is for the good of the cow, then we 
will willingly continue in the old way. 
The writer would very much like to 
hear from others on this subject. 
What is your habit in milking, and 
why? Do you think it pays to strip, 
if so why? If not, why not? 

THE COST OF FILLING THE SILO. ~ 

One of the biggest “bugaboos” in 
the shape of an argument that is 
often brought against the silo is that 
it is “too expensive.” On the contrary, 
instead of costing the most, it is really 
the cheapest mode of handling the 
corn crop that we have ever tried, not 
even taking into consideration the nd- 
vanced value of the corn fodder after 
it has passed into that condition call- 
ed ensilage. : 

It costs us less every year to hire 
men and machinery, and put the larg- 
est portion of our corn crop in the 
silo, than it would to hire it cut by 
the acre and husked by the bushel, 





This past season we had twenty 
acres of good average corn that would 
easily go seventy-five or eighty 
bushels to the acre. To have handled 
this corn in the ordinary way it would 
have cost us a dollar an acre to cut it 
and at three cents a bushel, which is 
about an average price for husking. 
two dollars and a quarter to husk it. 
Or three dollars and twenty-five cents 
per acre would have put our foddez 
in shocks and the corn on the ground, 
both to be drawn from the field. 

Now against this, put the cost of 
putting the same fodder in the silo. 
Our silo is not a large one, containing 
only a little less than five thousand 
cubic feet. This fall we put in nearly 
twelve acres of good corn in about 
three days, or possibly a trifle less, and 
after hiring four cutters in the field, 
one man in silo, besides engine and 
cutting-box, found that our actual ex- 
pense in money out was a little over 
$2.20 per acre. 

By comparison, one can readily see 
the difference. By the old way, it 
would have cost us $3.25 per acre to 
get the corn cut and husked, and still 
have both corn and stover to draw. 
With the latter method it cost us $1.05 
less to put the whole thing in the 
silo, and have it all ready and handy to 
feed to stock when the silo is opened 
towards winter. 

When it is there your stalks and 
corn are drawn and milling done for 
the amount of grain put therein. Of 
course, in either case, we have not 
taken the board bill into considera- 
tion, as it will cost just as much to 
board corncutters and huskers three or 
four weeks or more, as it will Tie silo 
men three or four days, and, if any- 
thing, more. 

WINTER CARE OF STOCK. 

It seems to the writer that many 
farmers make a serious mistake in ear- 
ing for their cattle during the winter 
months, or perhaps, more strictly 
speaking, not caring for them. 

Very often we see a farmer, and 
we almost believe four out of every 
five do the same thing, who apparent- 
ly turns the cows out in the morning 
almost directly after milking. feeds 
corn stalks at noon in the barnyard and 
towards night puts them back in the 
barn again. 

This seems to be their practice in- 
variably, regardless of the weather. It 
may be drizzling a cold, chilling rain, 
or blowing a blizzard; apparently it 
makes little or no differense which, the 
program is the same every day. 

On our farm we have tried this same 
method, but have concluded that it 
doesn’t pay. Experience has demon- 
strated that the best cared for cow is 
the best paying cow. It isn’t merely 
a matter of common humanity, but a 
question whether it is to be money in 
the pocket or money out. As soon as 
fall weather becomes sufficiently cool, 
we put our cows in the barn and keep 
them there until pasture comes again, 
with the exception of about an hour’s 
exercise once each day when they are 
allowed to supply themselves with 
water. 

It pays to keep stock well housed 
and comfortable. It takes less feed, 
the cows are kept in a healthier and 
better condition and the farmer gets 
a much better result all around for 
the effort expended. 

Very often on a cold day our stock 
leave the stable under protest, so that 
it is sometimes difficult to keep them 
out long enough to get the stables in 
readiness for their return. Anyoue 
having any doubt should try the ex- 
periment and, unless the stable tem- 
perature is equal to the outside air, 
the writer has little doubt as to the 
result of the experiment. 

Shiawassee Co., Mich. C. P. REYNOLDS. 

(Yes, let's hear from some of our 
brother milkers regarding the “strip- 
ping” process. Our plan is to milk 
out the udder, two teats at a time 
(not one, or four, as friend Hodgman 
illustrated), then quickly strip each 
pair of teats and stop. 

The silo is the place for a goodly 
portion of the corn grown on the cuiry 
faim, where a dozen or more cows aré 
regularly kept for a profit. . 

Dairymen are housing their cows 
better than they did a few years ago. 
The preaching and reading of “dairy 
gospel” is slowly bearing—imore milk, 
not fruit. ‘ 

At the same time we do not believe 
in constant or close confinement—dur- 
ing the whole winter. There should 
be an opportunity for the cows to go 
out every day, if possible, for fresh 
air and exercise, if only for a few 
woments.—Ed.) 





OLEOMARGARINE. 


BY F. H. BORRADAILE, STATE ANALYST. 

In these days of strife after the 
greatest profits and large incomes, all 
manner of schemes are studied and 
meditated over whereby a profitable 
business can be established and car- 
ried on under the banner or 1egitimate 
commerce. 

It is to be deeply deplored that there 
should be active intelligent business 


men engaged in a pursuit which has | 


for its chief aim the acquisition of 
money, irrespective of how their pro- 
duce may injure the market for hon- 
est and reliable trade. 

The adulteration of butter by ani- 
mal and vegetable fats, the working 
over of rancid and old disagreeable 
stuff, and the intermixing and blending 
of all manner of fats and oils and 
flavoring and coloring to imitate the 
pure dairy product. are among the 
sophistications to which I wish to al- 
lude in this article. 

The manufacturers of the so-called 
oleos, butterines, lardines, and other 
imitations are grasping for what they 
think is their sole chance of salva- 
tion from drowning in the popular sea 
of indignation; and that is, they claim 
that their product is “the poor man's 
butter,” that he can purchase it with- 
out feeling the expenditure which must 
necessarily follow if he buys good but- 
ter, and that if his children go to 
school and are obliged to use the un- 
colored imitation, the difference will 
be noticed by the children of the 
wealthy, and embarrassment surely 
follow. 

If any person desires to buy oleo- 
margarine or any other produce, and 
color it for his own use, no law in 
this land will interfere with his thirst 
for such adventures in low art, and 
he can color it a royal purple or a 
mandarin yellow and delight the eyes 
of all his household, but he ought not 
to be allowed to make a business of 
selling the colored article in imitation 
of a natural and important line of 
foods to his fellow citizens, thereby 
ereating a fraud. 

It is indeed a cause for regret that 
we look back a few years to the time 
when our dairy produce commanded 
the admiration and confidence of all 
Europe, and then realize that we have 
allowed through indifference so much 
sophistication in connection with dairy 
products, that our present food _6X- 
ports are looked upon with suspicion. 

That the dairymen and farmers of 
our land have awakened to a full real- 
ization of the danger which threatens 
their dairy interests is evident from 
the strict legislation that is being en- 
acted against the manufacturers and 
even dealers of the nefarious com- 
pounds or mixtures. . : 

The coloring and mixing or blending 
has been carried so far in the en- 
deavor to imitate and yet evade the 
pure food law, that the imitative feat- 
ures in many instances are brought 
about, so they claim, by neglecting to 
watch or make certain changes in the 
progress of the manufactory, and 
hence legislation has been made, de- 
claring that the product sball not be 
in imitation either in color or otherwise 

re butter. 
“dee most common and widely known 
sophistication of butter is the so-called 
“Qleomargarine.” ; 

What is this oleomargarine = as 
brought upon the market and sold to 
the grocer, sometimes under its true 
name, sometimes as pure butter? and 
eyen when sold as imitation of butter, 
there are legions of hotelkeepers, res- 
tauranters, boarding house keepers, and 
club house caterers who supply the 
trusting public with this imitation 
with the full knowledge of its nature 
and with the intention to defraud. 

In Webster's dictionary we find the 
following: : 

Oleomargarine—oleum oil and mar- 
garin—margarin a liquid oil made from 
animal fats by the separation of the 
greater portion of the solid fat or stear- 
in by erystallization. It is mainly a 
mixture of olein and palmatin with 
some little stearin. 

Oleomargarine was wrongfully 
named, as it contains no margarim 
proper, but olein, palmatin, stearin, a 
mixture of palmatin and stearin hav- 








ing formerly been called margarin by 
mistake. 

According to the reports of the 
United States Congress in 1886, an act 
was approved August 2, defining but- 
ter. “It shall be understood to mean 
the food product usually known as 
butter and which is made exclusively 
of milk or cream or both, with or 
without common salt, and with or 
without additional coloring matter. 

“That for the purposes of this actcer- 


‘ tain manufactured substances, certain 


extracts and certain mixtures and com- 
pounds, including such mixtures and 
compounds with butter, shall be 
known and designated as oleomargar- 
rine, namely: All substances heretofore 
known and designated as oleomarga- 
rine-oil. butterine, lardine, suine and 
neutral; all mixtures and compounds 
of oleomargarine, oleo, oleomargarine- 
oil, butterine, lardine, suine and neu- 
tral; all lard extracts and tallow ex- 
tracts, and all mixtures and com- 
pounds of tallow and’ beef fats, suet. 
lard, lard-oil, vegetable-oil, annatto and 
other coloring matter, intestinal fat 
and offal fat made in imitation or sem- 
blance of butter, or when so made ecal- 
culated or intended to be sold as but- 
ter or for butter.” 
(Concluded next week.) 








When writing to advertisers please 
mention Michigan Farmer. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old_ physician. retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an Kast India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having testedits wonderful curative pow- 
ers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve 
human suffering. I will send free of charge to all who 
wish it, this recipe, inGerman, French or English. 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper, 
W.A. NoOvES. 820 Powers’ Bock. Rochester, N. Y. 


A GOOD THING. 


A Little Giant 
Separator is a good 
thing to have in the 
dairy these cold morn- 
ings. It will skim 
your milk clean and 
will deliver a cream 
of the finest quality, 
while you will have 
fresh, warm skimmed 
milk for the calves; 
then you will also be 
placed so that you can steam all the food 


for the stock. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester Pa., Elgin, IIl., 
Dubuque, Ia., Omaha, Neb. 


“AMERICAN” 
Cream Separator 


ric 


Unequalled for 

the Average Dairy. 

Larger Sizes if desired 

Send for descriptive 
Catalogue. 

American Sep. Co., 
Box 1025, 

Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Elgin System of Creameries, 


It will pay you to investigate our plans, and visit 
our factories, if you are contemplating building a 
Creamery or Cheese Factory. All supplies furnished 
at Lowest Prices. Correspondence solicited. 


TRUE DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 
SYRACUSE, New York, 303 to 309 Lock St 


Contractors and Builders of Butter and Cheese 
Factories, Manufacturers and Dealers in Supplies. 
Or write R. E. 
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FARM FOR SALE. 


A No.1 stock farm of 160 acres; about 15 acres 
timber; near school; well a hac! sell cheap 
r excbange for smaller farm well located. 
ss . F. D. WRIGHT, Willow, Mich. 








THE RECORDS SHOW CURES OF 


Rheumatism 


BY THE USE OF ST. JACOBS OIL OF CHRONIC CRIPPLES AND OF BED-RIDDEN 
INFLAMMATORY CASES. THERE'S NO DENYING, iT CURES. 
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A SIXTY WEEKS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
“FOR ONLY $1.00. 


The Michigan Farmer will be sent 
every week until Jan. 1, 1899, for only 
$1.00, giving the remainder of this year 
absolutely free. 

There are no doubt many farmers 
of this and adjoining states who have 
not seen a copy of The Michigan 
Farmer in its new and enlarged form. 

Probably some of your neighbors are 
among these. 

If so, we should be pleased to fur- 
nish them with free sample copies if 
you will kindly send us a list of names 
and they could no doubt be induced to 
accept this offer. 

In clubs of four we will furnish The 
Michigan Farmer to January, ’99, for 
only $3.00 for the four. Almost any- 
one can in their spare time secure 
three subscriptions and get their own 
paper free to January, ’99. Write to 
us and we will furnish sample copies 
end agent's outfit free. 

In all neighborhoods where there is 
not an agent who is pushing subscrip- 
tion work hard we want some ener- 
getic person to take hold and work up 
a good-sized club. 

No previous knowledge of the work 
is required and anyone with energy 
and perseverence can make good 
wages. 

Several agents in the state work a 
county each and make it pay, and the 
opportunities are good for anyone 
willing to do earnest, systematic work. 

No capital is required and returns 
are quick and certain. 

Send for outfit and supplies and 
raise a club. 











In connection with the annual dis- 
tribution by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary announces the 
various divisions are arranging for the 
introduction and test of various kinds 
of seeds from all over the _ world. 
There are undoubtedly many plants of 
which the agriculturists in this coun- 
try know nothing, and which could be 
produced here with profit, and it is Mr. 
Wilson’s intention to find them out. 
The botanical division will then look 
into their manner of growth and needs, 
the other divisions. will find out to 
what diseases they are subject and 
whether they are liable to the ravages 
cf troublesome, insects, and when 
everything possible is learned about 





them, they will be turned over to the 
Government Experiment Stations hav- 
ing the proper location and conditions 
for trial. In many cases these trials 
will be fruitless of economic results, 
as it will be found at once that the 
species are not adapted to this coun- 
try, but in such cases as well as in 
successful trials, the government is 
the proper party to make the experi- 
ment and, if may be, the failure, only 
it will not be in any case a failure, for 
the demonstration will be made that 
a certain product cannot be success- 
fully grown and the result will be pub- 
lished for the benefit of the country. 
But in many cases the Secretary 
thinks it will be found that our farm- 
ers can grow successfully the articles 
for which ov people are sending to 
other lands. 





THE SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE ON BEET SUGAR. 

The annual report of the secretary 
of agriculture, discusses at length the 
question of the production of beet 
sugar in the United States. The secre- 
tary is convinced that the people of the 
United States can provide their own 
sugar, and thus free themselves from 
dependence upon any foreign country 
for a supply of this great staple. It 
must be remembered that sugar in 
some form is a prime necessity for 
modern man, that its consumption is 
steadily increasing by the nations of 
the earth, and that its average con- 
sumption by a nation is a pretty 
good indication of the condition 
of its people. In discussing its 
production, therefore, it should be 
borne in mind that the time will 
never come when the consump- 
tion of sugar will be less per head 
of the population than at the present 
time, and that the business of its pro- 
duction must be a steadily increasing 
one to keep up with the demands of 
the natural growth of population. ‘The 
business will be steady and staple as 
the production of flour. 

In discussing the sugar problem 
Secretary Wilson says the production 
of cane sugar must always be limited. 
The area suitable for that crop in- 
cludes only a portion of three states, 
and wkat they can furnish will only be 
a drop in the bucket. But the capacity 
of the United States for the production 
of beet sugar is practically unlimited; 
and with the object of ascertaining the 
most favorable localities for its growth 
Secretary Wilson distributed seven 
tons of imported sugar-beet seeds 
among 22,000 farmers in twenty-seven 
states, with the understanding that 
they should furnish samples of their 
crop to the department for the purpose 
of analysis and a statement explain- 
ing the conditions under which each 
sample was produced and the method 
of culture. 

The returns have been far beyond 
the Secretary’s most sanguine expec- 
tations, and to his gratification the 
most favorable results have been ob- 
tained from those sections of the 
United States where new industries 
were demanded for the farmer and 
where the manufacture of beets into 
sugar can be accomplished with the 
greatest economy as to labor and trans- 
portation. The experiments in west- 
ern Nebraska, Utah and California, 
which have been going on for some 
years, have demonstrated the practi- 
cability of beet culture in those sec- 
tions, but the samples of this year's 
crop which have been forwarded to the 
department at Washington and the ex- 
periment stations elsewhere show that 
the soil and climate of the central 
states are even better adapted for this 
sort of crop than those of the far west. 
In his report the Secretary speaks with 
gratification of these results. He says 
there is abundant encouragement to 





lead to the conclusion that the United 
States within a few years will be able 
to produce all the sugar required, and 
announces that the policy of the de- 
partment under his administration will 
be to encourage the introduction of 
what will enable our people to diver- 
sify their crops and keep at home 


money that is now sent abroad to buy 
what the United States can and should 
produce. 


AN HONEST RADICAL. 





The sudden death of Henry George, 
the single tax advocate, while a candi- 
date for mayor of New York, has call- 
ed attention to his peculiar theories of 
political economy, and numerous jour- 
nals have published lengthy articles re- 
garding his views. As many of our 
readers may not be acquainted with 
the views held by Mr. George, instead 
of attempting to outline them, we let 
the man speak for himself. In a 
recent speech in New York city he 
said: 

“IT am not a non-partisan. I am a 
pure partisan. I have decided opinions 
on every question. As for your tariff, 
I would abolish that altogether. I 
would turn out all the customs officers 
and make them look around for an 
honest living. The building that stands 
not far from here, I mean the Sub- 
Treasury, I would do away with, nay, 
I would sell it. There are too many 
men out of work to have all the money 
that is hoarded there lie idle. I would 
do away with those infamous immi- 
gration laws. Why are they dumped 
on Ellis Island? Why are they 
searched? Is it to find vermin or 
plague on them? No; it is to find $10. 
I say, let them come in, if they have 
not a single penny, and let them earn 
it here. 

“I do not believe that it is the busi- 
ness of the state to make men wise 
or religious. I put my foot on excise 
laws. I want no tax on whisky, wine 
or beer. If I am good and temperate, 
I do not want to compel other people 
to be so. I want no inquisitions, no 
searches and no seizures. The policy 
of protection I abhor. It leads to 
fraud, corruption and evasion. While 
I shall not have the power to change 
these stupid laws, I tell you that if you 
elect me you will eventually put a free 
trader in the chair, not a half-hearted 
free trader, but a genuine one. 

“If I had the power there should not 
be a single white-winged cruiser, to go 
to all the watering places and give 
gorgeous entertainments. I would 
turn them into peaceful commercial 
trading ships and turn out the officers 
who man them. Of course, I shall 
have to obey all those stupid laws, but 
so far as the law authorizes me I shall 
put the principles that I stand for into 
effect. The moment I am elected I 
shall take steps to impose the fitting 
penalty on those robbers who have 
looted the public treasury and caused 
such widespread corruption, and upon 
the tyrants who have dominated every- 
thing in this city for so many years.” 

He believed the government should 
own all the land, and rent it to indi. 
viduals, the rent to be determined by 
the value of the land, and no taxes to 
be levied upon improvements or per- 
sonal property. He would thus place 
the country in a position where tariffs 
or taxes would not be required, and 
absolute free trade with the world 
would be feasible. 

That Mr. George was entirely honest 
in his views no one will doubt. He 
had spent his whole life-time in advo- 
cating them. Just the same we think 
the country would be in poor shape 
to protect its citizens from outrages 
abroad or injustice at home if its army 
and navy were disbanded. If all na- 
tions followed this course the United 
States could do it with safety; but so 
long as governments and people are 
aggressive, and intent upon securing 
every advantage possible in the shape 
of trade, manufactures, and new terri- 
tories, we think it behooves this coun- 
try to be prepared for any emergency. 
Think what Spain’s position in the 
Cuban troubles would be if the United 
States had neither navy nor army, nor 
the power to organize them. 





Then the rent on land being the only 
tax, the large capitalist could make 
improvements worth ‘nillions which 
would return him a big revenue and 
pay no tax. His stocks, bonds and 
mortgages would also escape taxation. 
The individual who could only build a 
small dwelling on the land would haye 
to move miles away from the center of 
business because the rent of the land 
in such localities would be too high 
for him to pay. To our way of think- 
ing it would give the monied man 
every advantage, and increase the 
hardships of every one who was mak- 
ing a bare subsistence. 





THE LATE GEORGE M. PULLMAN. 

A few ycars ago, during the big rail- 
way strike in Chicago, the press of 
the country, or a large majority of it, 
had columns of abuse of George M. 
Pullman. He was declared to be an 
extortioner, who ground down his la- 
borers to the smallest pittance possi- 
ble, and had grown immensely rich 
by what he had filched from the men 
in his employ. Who had a good word 
to say for him? <A few close personal 
friends alone, and they said but little. 
Since then Mr. Pullman has died. 
Nothing has been changed between the 
dates of the strike and that of his 
death in the treatment of his employes 
or his relations to the public. Yet near- 
ly every daily journal in the large 
cities have been printing eulogistic ar- 
ticles upon him as an individual and as 
a philanthropist. Here is a sample 
paragraph from one in the Free Press 
of this city: 

The will of the late George M. Pull- 
man, wherein the famous millionaire 
bequeaths a princely fortune to nu- 
merous charitable institutions, is in 
many respects a noteworthy document. 
Its clearness, completeness, and com- 
prehensiveness indicate the great 
executive and business ability of its 
maker, while the thoughtfulness with 
which friends are remembered, em- 
ployes and servants provided for, and 
charitable and benevolent institutions 
endowed show him to have been a pub- 
lic spirited and large-hearted man. 

Now, what has produced the change? 
Is it simply because the man is dead? 
Or were the columns of abuse poured 
oh him a few years ago simply miser- 
able misrepresentations and  false- 
hoods? If so, then the statements of 
the daily press of the country regard- 
ing a person’s character should never 
be accepted unfil it rests upon a more 
substantial basis than mere,assertions. 
It turns out that Mr. Pullman’s for- 
tune was less than $8,000,000, instead 
of the 25 to 50 millions he was credited 
with, and that all his life he was a 
man very liberal of his means in aid- 
ing charitable and philanthropic ob- 
jects, while modestly avoiding all pub- 
licity of his many benefactions. 





The barley being received here from 
interior points in the State is very in- 
ferior in quality. It is reported to be 
discolored, and in many instances is 
musty. This probably comes from un- 
favorable weather during harvest. Bar- 
ley is more susceptible to injury during 
harvest than any other grain, as it be- 
comes discolored from moisture, and 
this cuts down its value very materi- 
ally in the market. 





While some sections afte complaining 
about the light yield of the potato crop 
we note that one farmer in Johnson 
county, Kansas, is the happy possessor 
of a crop of 125,000 bushels. As it 
turns out, prices are good. Had they 
been no better than last year they 
would hardly pay for harvesting. It 
was a big gamble, but the farmer won. 
They should be worth 30 cents per 
bushel out there for shipment, whiclr 
would give him the neat sum of $37,- 
500. We are a little inclined, however, 
to doubt the story. The amount of the 
crop is probably inflated. 
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USE AND ABUSE OF ATHLETICS. 





The recurrence of the foot-ball sea- 
son, with its danger to life and limb 
of those who engage in this sport, 
brings up the question of athletics as a 
part of the curriculum of the average 
college or university. It is beginning 
to be seriously questioned if college 
athletics are not being entirely divert- 
ed from the position they are designed 
to occupy, namely, to preserve the 
health and increase the vigor and 
strength of the students during their 
attendance at these institutions. That 
these are worthy objects, and entitled 
to high consideration in any scheme of 
education, no reasonable person will 
deny, and so long as they are conduct- 
ed along the lines specified they 
should receive the encouragement of 
every citizen who cares for the future 
of the race. But it looks to those out- 
side of the colleges and universities as 
if the system now pursued, instead 
of being a benefit to all the students, 
results in the training up of a few 
great athletes, with strong thews and 
muscles, who make it a business, while 
the great mass of the students pay 
little attention to the gymnasium, and 
content themselves with glorifying 
the deeds of the champions of their 
particular institution. Then these ath- 
letes frequently neglect their studies 
for the gymnasium or the playground, 
and are likely to be as deficient in their 
studies as the other students are in 
muscle. It looks as if the present sys- 
tem was very faulty in this respect, 
and is apt to produce some great ath- 
letes without learning, and some 
learned men without muscle. The 
great trouble seems to be that the 
average young man looks at athletics 
simply as a means to develop immense 
muscular force, and this is frequently 
done at the expense of his vitality. 
The highly trained man, like the high- 
ly trained animal, is not in normal éon- 
dition, and is always in danger of 
breaking down. Big muscles neither 
give good health nor long life if they 
have been acquired by the sacrifice 
of the vital forces. It is the elastic 
muscle, acquired by frequent and light 
exercise, and the observance of the 
rules of hygiene, which strengthens a 
man mentally and physically, and 
enables him to retain his faculties un- 
impaired until well along in years, 
That is what is meant by a sound 
mind in a sound body. 

But college athletics are now cen- 
tered in a champion base-ball or foot- 
ball team, the members of which are 
accorded great privileges because of 
their big muscles, and whose success 
is hailed with the greatest enthusiasm 
even when gained at the expense cf 
the lives or limbs of their opponents. 
A foot-ball match to-day is the most 
brutal form of sport in existence. The 
contests between trained pugilists 
with gloves is neither so brutal nor so 
dangerous, yet they are prohibited by 
law. The season is young yet, but three 
students have died as the results of 
injuries received on the field, while a 
number of others have been crippled 
for life. Do such methods and con- 
tests really promote health and vigor 
among students? If not, what reforms 
are necessary to place college athletics 
upon a better basis, and make them 
as useful as they should be to all the 
students? Certainly a change is de- 
manded. 


Henry George, the noted single tax 
advocate and candidate of the Thomas 
Jefferson Democracy for mayor of 
Greater New York, died suddenly of 
cerebral apoplexy last Friday morning. 
The name of his son, Henry George, 
Jr., a young man of 35, was substi- 
tuted on the Democratic ticket. 








Every testimonial pubiished in behalf of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is strictly true. 





RE-WRITING HISTORY. 





The American Cultivator, published 
at Boston, the supposed center of cul- 
ture and intelligence, last week  in- 
dulged in a semi-historical reminis- 
cence of the days of John Brown, 
whose soul is still declared to be 
“marching on,” and incidentally makes 
several amusing blunders in the article. 
Tor instance it says: 

“There has been ever since John 
Brown was hanged at Harper's Ferry 
a strong effort by his admirers to un- 
duly magnify his service to the cause 
of freedomand union. Yet many whore- 
member those times have always doubt- 
ed whether the tragic fate of the old 
man did not produce an impression 
that he had a great deal more to do 
with the outbreak of the war than was 
really the fact. It was more than a 
year after John Brown's death before 
South Carolina took the disastrous step 
of voting itself out of the Union. Then 
it was the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln, more than a year before, which 
was given as South Carolina’s excuse. 

“To Mr, Lincoln's election the raid 
of John Brown a year before was an 
obstacle rather than a help. It did 
defeat John Sherman as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, though 
Mr. Sherman, after a long contest, 
withdrew, and another Republican, 
William Pennington, of New Jersey, 
was chosen Speaker.” 

The contest for speaker referred to 
occurred in the thirty-sixth congress, 
which assembled in December, 1857, 
nearly two years before John Brown's 
Harper's Ferry raidoccurred. The date 
of the latter was October, 1859. How 
John Sherman could be defeated in his 
contest for the speakership by some- 
thing which occurred nearly two years 
afterwards is a problem which would 
require more than Boston intelligence 
to answer. 

If the editor of the Cultivator will 
look up the history of his country 
he will find that John Sherman was de- 
feated because he signed an indorse- 
ment of Hinton Rowan Helper’s “Im- 
pending Crisis,’ a severe arraignment 
of human slavery written and compiled 
by Mr. Helper, a native of North Caro- 
lina. 

Then the article states, on the author- 
ity of Mrs. Sara F’. D. Robinson, wife 
of the first free state governor of Kan- 
sas, that John Brown “was a crazy 
fanatic, who deemed it his duty to 
shoot and plunder every pro-slavery 
man he met.’ Also, that “the whole 
family lived by stealing.’ That John 
Brown was undoubtedly insane, as the 
result of his religious excitement and 
his profound hatred of slavery in any 
form, added to the sufferings of him- 
self and family at the hands of the pro- 
slavery party in Kansas, is undoubt- 
edly true. His raid showed that he 
was insane. But that he was a thief 
is so utterly at variance with the facts 
that it would be idle to refute the state- 
ment. He undoubtedly helped slaves 
escape, and to that extent he could be 
accused of stealing, as slaves were 
then regarded as property. We com- 
mend to the Cultivator the report of 
the congressional committee on Kansas 
affairs of which Hon. Wm. A. Howard, 
of Michigan, was chairman, and the 
proceedings of the thirty-sixth con- 
gress, so it can correct its dates and 
statements in conformity with historic- 
al facts. 





Wondrous Works. 


The manufacture of the American Pianos and 
Organs by Messrs. Cornish at their immense fac- 
tories at Washington, New Jersey. is oneof the 
most interesting exhibitions possible. The vast 
works are really wonderful andthe making of the 
Cornish American Pianos and Organscan be fol- 
lowed in all stages from the rough lumber brought 
in from the extensive drying kilns, and cut up by 
the big circular saws in the lower end of the first 
machine floor to the examination of the exquisitely 
finished product inthe warerooms. 

Nearly 400skilled workmenare employed,(many 
of them have held their positions for over twenty 
years). The monthly pay roll often averages $30,- 
000.00. Messrs. Cornish & Co. have a splendid 
reputation personally, and this firm holds the 
unique and remarkable position of being the only 
manufacturing concern building High Grade 
Pianos and Organs whosell them direct to the 
general public exclusively, at first cost. 

We advise everybody to get the beautiful art 
catalogue issued by this enterprising and entirely 
reliable firm. It will be sent Free toany one ad- 
dressing Messrs. Cornish & Co, at Washington, 
New Jersey, and mentioning this paper, 





The crop of clover seed in the 
United States this year is so extreme 
ly large that values have sunk to a 
very low range. But this disadvantage 
is more than off-set by the fine fields 
of clover on nearly every farm, as well 
as the big yield of seed. Clover is the 
sheet anchor of good farming in this 
State. Nothing will take its place in 
stock-feeding, or in restoring fertility 
to the soil. The drouths of the past 
four years, which nearly ruined the 
clover crop in Michigan, were a great 
misfortune to every farmer, whether 
engaged in grain-gréwing, stock-feed- 
ing or dairying. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 

Clark Cole, keeper of the State 
prison at Jackson, died during the 
early part of the week after having 
been an employe of the institution for 
48 years. 


The city election in Detroit last 
Tuesday resulted in the re-electiog of 
Mayor Wm. C. Maybury by a plurality 
of about 2,200. This is a substantial 
increase over his plurality last spring. 
The Democrats also elected the city 
treasurer, the remainder of the city 
offices going to the Republicans. The 
new city council will be controlled by 
the Republicans. 


The carnival or street fair held at 
Grand Rapifs last week was such a 
success that the citizens have already 
decided to repeat it next year. The 
business men are reported to be en- 
thusiastic over the suecess of the yen- 
ture and from the interest manifested 
by surrounding cities it is predicted 
that street fairs will be quite common 
in this State next season. 


It is reported that Gov, Pingree will 
shortly begin a mandamus suit to com- 
pel the Michigan Central and Lake 
Shore roads to sell mileage tickets, 
good for the purchaser and family for 
two years, at $20, according to the 
terms of the law recently declared 
valid by the State supreme court. The 
Michigan Central sells mileage tickets 
for $30, but requires many details in 
purchasing them. The Lake Shore re- 
fuses to sell mileage tickets of any 
kind. 

Railroad Commissioner Wesselius 
has recently issued the statement 
showing the railroad earnings in Mich- 
igan for the month of August. For 
the first time in many months the 
earnings show an increase over the 
corresponding month of the previous 
years, being $2,692,810, as against $2,- 
534,990 for August, 1897. The total 
Michigan earnings to Sept. 1 this year, 
were $17,974,681, a decrease of $1,182,- 
1530, or 6.17, from the same period of 
last year. 

General. 

A son was born to ex-President and 

Mrs. Cleveland on Friday of last week. 


Robert T. Lincoln has been made 
president of the Pullman Palace Car 
Company to succeed the late George 
M. Pullman. 


Paul Dana, son of the late editor, ©. 
A. Dana, of the New York Sun, has 
been elected to succeed his father as 
editor of that paper. 


Seven men lost their lives through 
suffocation by smoke during the burn- 
ing of the Von Storch coal mine at 
Scranton, Pa., last week. 


Gen. James Longstreet, of Georgia, 
was last week appointed national com- 
missioner of railroads to succeed Wade 
Hampton, who recently resigned. 


The Union Pacific railroad was sold 
last Monday to the reorganization com- 
mittee for $53,528,532.76. This does 
not include the sinking fund in the 
hands of the government. Taking this 
to be $4,036,400, the amount stated in 
the government decree covering the 
sale of the road, the total paid for the 
property is $57,564,932.76. The present 
receivers will conduct the road as 
heretofore, but be responsible to the re- 
organization committee instead of the 
government. When the committee has 
perfected its arrangements it will re- 
lieve them. 

The new congressional library, 
which has been in course of construc- 
tion for the past six years, was opened 
to the public last Monday. All the 
departments, with the exception of 
those devoted to the fine arts and 
music, are ready for the use of the 
public and the work in the two named 
is being pushed as rapidly as possible. 








Everything is on a complete scale and 
the automatic arrangements for the 
delivery and return of books worked 
satisfactorily. About 350,000 volumes 
are now on the shelves of the library, 
many of the books not having as yet 
been removed from the capitol build- 
ing, in which the old library was lo- 
cated. 

State elections were held last Tues- 
day in Ohio, Iowa and Massachusetts. 
In Ohio the Republican State ticket 
was elected by about 10,000 majority, 
but both parties are claiming the legis- 
lature and it will require the official 
count to decide whether the Republi- 
cans will have enough members to re- 
elect Senator Hanna. Iowa went Re- 
publican by about 30,000. In Massa- 
chusetts the vote was not heavy, Gov. 
Wolcott being re-elected by a plurality 
of about 83,000. In Greater New York 
the Tammany wing of the Democracy 
was successful, electing Judge Robert 
A. Van Wyck mayor by a plurality of. 
about 80,000. Seth Low was second in 
the race and Gen. Tracy third. In 
New Jersey the new legislature will 
be Republican, and it looks as if the 
Republicans will have control of the 
Maryland legislature, which will mean 
the retirement of Senator Gorman. 
— elected a Democratic legisla- 
ure. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention that you saw their adver- 
tlsement In the Michigan Farmer. 
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3 
is half sprouted grain ¢ 
—nature’s concentrated FOOD 4 
for the plant to live on. Malt 
extract contains all the concen- 
tratedfood of malt in a soluble ¢ 


form for the human stomach. ¢ 
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MALT EXTRAGT 


The “Best” Tonic 


is the purest and most nourish- ¢ 
ing of malt extracts. It is a ‘ 
strengthening, refreshing tonic ¢ 
for the body, nerves, and brain. ¢ 

$ Sold by all druggists at 25c. a bottle, 
a 


¢ or 52 for $2.50. 
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UNEQUALED 
IN FLAVOR 








MEAT CURE for family use. From an ex- 
perienced curer. The best cure for Hams, 
Shoulders, Bacon, Corn and Dried Beef, etc. Kasily 
understood. Tells all about meats. Price 60 cents. 
Sent postpaid. 
Address F. P. BLXLER, Fremont, Ohio. 





Guaranteed to cure in 10 
days or money refunded. 
Price, $100 per bottle. 
Sold by druggists or sent 
prepaid. Write for testi- 
monials. F. A. HYDE & CO. 
29 Hodges Bldg., Detroit, Mich» 


HYDES 
SPECIFIC 


CURES 
TOBACCO 





HEATING STOVES $2.25 te 


Ks GEUk ST QV S £4.90 ior 18.05, 
ZoThEL GES #19. 00 and un. 

% Seut to any address t» be paid for 

= _ after received. For fuil particulars 

| and for our TREE Stove Catalogue. Address, 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (ine. \CHICACO, ILL 


FOR SALE, 
Beautiful Texas Wood Land and Prairie Farm. 


Rich soil, producing oats, grain and cotton; native 
hay meadow yielding 4,000 to 6,000 bales annually. 
No work but to harvest. Price includes Thresher and 
Power, Harvester and Binder, Mowers, Hay Press, 
Sulky Cultivators, Plows and other Farm Imple- 
ments, Mules, Horses and Cows. Climate unsur- 
passed for health and comfort. Thickly settled 
neighborhood. Price, cash, $3,500; $6,500 on easy 
terms. LEVER BROS., Boggy, Texas. 


“AMONG THE OZARKS” 


The Tand of Big Red Apples, is an attractive 
and interesting book, handsomely illustrated with 
views of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit raising 

n that GREAT FRUIT BELT OF AMERICA, the south- 
irn slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great value 
enot only to fruit-growers, but to every farmer and 
homeseeker looking for a farm and a home. Mailed 
free. Address 


J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City, Fort Scott and Memphis R. R. 


DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE tiic"com town. 


Address Box 229, Almont, Mich. 

















EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffatt Building, - Detroit, Mich. 
Attorney-at-Llaw. 
Practice in all courts; Collections made a 1 


U. &; special attention tolaw ofthe farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 
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Che Household. 





CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WOOD, FLINT, MICH. 





We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 





WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT. 


They sat beside the kitchen hearth, 
One evening, Joe and Kate, 

The fire was burning very low, 
The clock proclaimed it late. 

Yet Joe was in no haste to go; 
"Twas very plain to see ; 
That he had something on his mind 

Of which he would be free. 


At length he found his voice to say, 
“Dear Kate, I love you well— 

If you’ll consent to be my wife 
My joy I can not tell. 

There’s not a girl in ell the town 
I love so well as you; 

I offer you my heart and hand: 
Dear Kate, accept them, do!’’ 


Kate looked him squarely in the face, 
“IT do not doubt your word,” 

She said, “but I must tell you, Joe, 
Of some things I have heard. 

They say that you go reeling home. 
About three times a week, ’ 

That cards and billiards are the friends 
Whom you quite often seek. 


“Now tell me, Joe, if this is true; 
Before I make reply, : 

I’d like to know what kind of life 
You live when I’fn not by. 

You know as well as any one, 
It would not pleasant be, 

For me to be the wife of one 
Who’s drunk two nights in three.” 


Joe winced, but said, “‘I’ll own, dear Kate, 
That part of this is true; 

I’m very apt when I’m in Rome 
To do as Romans do. 

You must not blame me for it, Kate, 
‘Whatever is, is right,’ 

And marrying you will be the means 
That will reform me quite.” 


“J’'m glad that you believe this, Joe, 
‘Whatever is, is right,’ 
You will not feel so badly now 
As otherwise you might, 
When I confess that I have grown 
‘Lo thinking just that way, 
So I consented yesterday, 
To marry Tommy Gray. 
MARY A. SIMPSON. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





WHAT OF CHRISTMAS? 

What are you going to make for 
Christmas presents for your friends? 
It is high time we were thinking about 
this, for the last six weeks of the year 
step by very rapidly. It is none too 
soon now to begin, unless you have 
plenty of money and can visit the 
shops and select what you wish; and 
even then it is wise to make your se- 
lection early, before the choicest 
articles are taken. 

Nothing delights the heart of the 
housewife more than something for 
her table. There are lovely sets in 
Wedgewood, creamer and sugar bowl. 
One seen recently was of delicate 
gray-blue, a sort of lavender shade, 
while at top and bottom were borders 
of raised work in white, a floral de- 
sign, which looked exactly like cameo. 
This pretty ware is very popular at 
present, and comes in all prices from 
50 cents up. 

Then there are the pretty doilies or 
center pieces which are always so ac- 
ceptable. No prettier work can be 
imagined for dainty fingers, and the 
expense is not great—that represented 
by the embroidery silk is about all. 

I know one woman who last year 
knitted seven pairs of black Saxony 
mittens for her friends. They were 
made ribbed, by knitting two and pur!l- 
ing two stitches alternately. Such a 
gift is very acceptable. The cost of 
the yarn is about 15 cents for each 
pair, and one who enjoys knitting can 
do the work very rapidly. This makes 
nice evening work, as it is not at all 
trying to the eyes. 

. * & 

Then I know of another woman 
who crochets yards and yards of lace 
edging for pillowslips, underclothing, 
ete. Her friends appreciate this, and 
she enjoys the work. Her “pick-up” 
work throughout the year is something 
of this kind and when Christmas 
comes her gifts are already prepared. 





Table mats make serviceable gifts, 
and may be made in a variety of 
ways. One of the most common is to 
crochet them from coarse knitting cot 
ton in ribs. This is done in single 
crochet stitch, crocheting around a 
foundation chain (from two to four 
inches in length, depending upon the 
desired size of the mat), picking up 
only that half of the stitch farthest 
from the worker each time. When one 
round has been completed turn the 
work and go back in the same way— 
the two rows form the rib. Widening 
stitches may be inserted at equal in- 
tervals from each end to form points, 
or corners; there will be six of these 
counting the two ends. Or the widen. 
ing may be evenly arranged all 
around, so as to keep the work fiat, 
and an oval mat, without points, will 
result. A pretty finish for these con- 
sists of two or more rows of scallops, 
these alternating in the rows if de- 
sired. Or rows of open work may be 
employed as a finish. 

Sofhe pretty table mats are made of 
corset laces sewed round and round 
until the size of a silver dollar. These 
circles are then sewed together, from 
the under side, to any size desired. 
There is a heavy white cotton cord 
sold at the stores, not a common twist- 
ed cord, but one with a braided effect 
that would be just the thing for these 
mats. 

A friend made some beautiful hand- 
kerchiefs last year with which she de- 
lighted a favored few of her lady 
friends. From the nicest quality of 
linen lawn the squares were cut, then 
a dainty rolled hem was made and a 
scant ruffie of two-inch “footing” 
sewed neatly to that. The footing was 
edged with narrow  vyalenciennes. 
Others had _ hemstitched half-inch 
hems with drawn work borders just 
inside. 

One of the most serviceable stocking 
bags is of bright furniture calico. A 
strip 36 inches long and 12 wide with 
facing and drawstring at one side is 
sewn in gathers to a foundation of 
eardboard five inches in diameter. 
This should have been covered with 
the goods, upon both sides, overhand- 
ing the edges together. Pockets are 
placed around the inside to hold darn- 
ing needles, yarn, etc. The draw- 
strings may be of ribbon if preferred, 
but common dress braid answers nice- 
ly and will wear much longer than rib- 
bon. Run these in from opposite sides 
so that the opening and closing may 
be easily accomplished. A_ single 
drawstring in a bag is a nuisance. 

We ask as a particular favor upon 
the part of our readers a full and free 
talk upon this subject of Christmas 
gifts. Tell us what you are making, 
or what vou are going to make. 





DOESN’T AGREE WITH NANCY 
JANE. 





I have been an interested reader of 
this department for a long time, and 
many helpful hints have I gotten from 
the Home Chats and Short Stops. 
Often while reading some article I 
would wish I could argue a little with 
some of them, but I would be so busy 
and it would slip along and be forgot- 
ten. But last week when I came 
across that article signed “Nancy 
Jane,” I wanted to say that she must 
live in some backwoods place—as her 
name suggests—or she would not 
dream of advocating such treatment 
as she does for a little babe. Nature 
provides plenty of nourishment for in- 
fants until they have teeth. Then, and 
not till then, is it safe or proper to 
give them anything else, according to 
the best and wisest physicians of the 
world. I have seen babies. stuffed 
with meat, potatoes, cookies, . pickles, 
tea and coffee—in fact everything that 
grown people eat. and they lived 
through it. And I have seen others 
that died under the same treatment 
and the latter class were vastly in the 
majority. Why, use a little common 
sense! It would be just as sensible to 
stuff a little pig a few days old with 





corn, or a little colt with oats. If you 
think you can improve on Nature’s 
methods you will find you are mis- 
taken. Young mothers, do not be mis- 
lead by any such advice! Nancy Jane 
may raise babies that way and make 
a howling success of it, but ten chances 
to one you would not. 

I heartily agree with what Hope 
Daring says in her article of October 
9th, in regard to the relation of parents 
to the school. We would not expect 
to hire a girl to do housework, or a 
man to work on the farm, set them 
to work and pay no more attention to 
them until their time was up, and ex- 
pect them to do everything just as we 
wanted it done, and yet that is what 
we do with teachers. Parents should 
not complain of a poor school if they 
take no pains to see that they have a 
good one. I think one of the first req- 
uisites of a good teacher is good health 
and good nature. There are too many 
frail, nervous girls employed in the 
schools of the country now, that are 
no more fit for teachers than they are 
to run an express train. Were I a 
school officer, I would not hire such a 
teacher if she would work for noth- 
ing and board herself. 

Another reform that is much need- 
ed is in the school meeting. I would 
like to see the mothers attend and 
have a voice in the management as 
well as the fathers. They certainly 
are as much interested in the welfare 
of their children, and it is a lamenta- 
ble fact that the general run of school 
meetings are nothing but a place for 
the men to congregate and visit, tell 
rough stories, or quarrel, just as they 
happen to feel. If they brought their 
wives along they would have to be- 
have like gentlemen and attend to 
their business. 

I would like to say something on the 
subject of lunches for the children, 
and give some receipts for harmless 
eake and cookies of graham flour, but 
I am afraid of that capacious basket, 
so I will close, wishing success to The 
Farmer. 


Coldwater. NELLIE LOUISE REED. 


A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 








Truly these are the days in which 
“the old order changeth,” and in noth- 
ing is the difference of the new over 
the old more apparent than in the 
bringing up of children. 

We are beginning to see that whip- 
ping the child into the semblance of 
what is convenient for us to have him 
is not so well as studying the child*s 
nature and having the conditions by 
which he is surrounded such that he 
can develop naturally the best that is 
in him. But great reforms seldom 
come suddenly, sweepingly, and in 
many households to-day the ways of 
training the children are far from the 
best. 

Of all the “little foxes that spoil 
the vines” the habit of finding fault 
with the children is far the worst. We 
remember so little of our own child- 
hood that we cannot realize the dis- 
couragement, yes the despair, that en- 
ters the childish soul when constant 
nagging has taught him that he is 
about as bad a boy as ever lived. It 
breaks down his ability to do right. 

A boy needs in these days all the 
self-respect and confidence in himself 
possible in order to make his own 
way in the world. And a girl who 
has been subjected to constant fault- 
finding all through her growing days 
is very likely to marry a man whom 
she would never have noticed if her 
girlish pride and self-respect had not 
been killed by constant depreciation. 

When things go wrong and we feel 
irritable and do not dare let out on 
anyone outside the family, there are 
always the children for a safety valve. 
They are little and helpless and do 
not dare answer back and we can 
scold and abuse them till our anger 
is spent. God forgive those of us who 
have been guilty of this terrible sin. 
Not but that the children need to be 
trained, but it is well to discriminate 
between the childish faults we know 
they will leave behind with their 
childhood, and the others that may be 
an injury to them all their-lives, if not 
overcome. A little quiet talk at bed- 
time, closing with the resolution to do 
better the next day, I have found 
the best way for the more serious 
faults. I trust much to their own 


‘growing good sense to drop. 


The key to all right training of chil- 
dren is love. How many times do we 
call passion, the desire of possession, 
the wanting our own way, by the sa- 
cred name of love? Only unselfish 
love, the love that seeketh not its own 
but only the good of the loved one 





is worthy of the name at all. But we 
do love the children whether we al- 
ways train them wisely or not. There 
is something pathetic in this trait of 
our humanity, for thousands of years 
each generation of fathers and 
mothers loving and working for the 
children, hoping their lives may have 
the advantages and happiness ours 
may have missed. 

So, love your children and let them 
know it. And when your girl is eight, 
nine or ten years old, old enough to 
remember it forever, give her a little 
of the petting and caresses you nearly 
smothered her with when she was a 
baby. It is a serious thing to eall 
into existence a life that can never rest 
in unconsciousness again, that, per- 
haps, must bear heavy burdens 
through many years. The least we 
can do is to see that the life we have 
given is a happy one as far as it lies 
in our power to make it so; no fear 
but that children brought up in this 
way will honor and love their parents. 

And what a reward is your child's 
love? Your dearest friend may care 
for you and yet have a little mental 
reservation about it; evén your com- 
panion for life may have a corner in 
his heart which you have never seen, 
but your child’s love is yours entirely; 
everything you do is right to him. And 
with this utter trust looking to us from 
our child’s eyes, how can we wrong 
them in any way? 


Pioneer. HULDAH PERKINS. 
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We 
Gold Plated Jewelry 4 
to sell among frends, 
when sold, you send 
money and we mail a 
stem - winding, Gold 
Plated ovenfaceWatch 
and Chain, or youkee > 
half the money instea | 
of watch. By sending you 
acreeto pay for or return 
Jewelry on demand. No 
foods sent minors. Write 
your name. Mr., Missor 
Mrs. .or we cannot send, \ j 
Ad. Dept, 32, N.Y.T.Co. < iy 
634 East 116th St., New York. 


New BECKER WASHER. 


A Fair Trial will convince the most 
skeptical of its superiority over all 
other Washing Machines. Thou- 
sandsin use. Agents Wanted. 

Circulars Free. Made by 
N.C. BAUGHMAN, York, Pa. 


Illustrated circular of our Angoras 

with Long Hair and Bie nal Great 
g Pets. FREE. WALNUT RIDGE, 

FARMS, Box 2144, Boston, MASS. 
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} ments and 1000 other articles. Drop 
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usup. HAPGOOD PLOW CQO., Rox 4167, Alton, Jil. 
The only plow factory in U.S. selling direct to the consumer, 


WORK AT HOME 


furnished people of either sex, at good wages. 
For full information address LABADIE ART 
COMPANY, Dept. A, Kalamazoo, Mich. - 


Your Children cured of Bed- 
wetting. Sample free. 
eG pr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington,lil, 
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MOTHERHOOD. 





There are mothers, and mothers. 
There are fussy mothers and pretty 
mothers, cheerful mothers and de- 
spondent mothers, but heaven deliver 
us from indifferent mothers. I sup- 
pose there is a happy medium, but 
most of us miss it. 

Fortunate is the child who is prop- 
erly loved and properly spanked. For- 
tunate is the child who never hears 
family bickerings, and whose parents 
have the wisdom to never interfere 
(in its presence at least) with the dis- 
cipline either thinks proper to admin- 
ister. 
wit we could be made to realize that 
our children are mirrors, wherein are 
reflected our own every-day lives, 
would we not sometimes be astonish- 
ed? and would we not banish the 
whining, fretful tone, the habitual 
scowl, the slamming of a door, and a 
thousand and one “little foxes that 
spoil the vines.” 

Methinks I hear some critical sis- 
ter say, “I wonder if she is one of 
those who “practice what they preach.” 
Not always, sister, I am sorry to say. 
None of us can arrive at perfection, 
and when one has a six-year-old fly- 
away who knows just how to try one’s 
patience, and just when it has been 
tried to the utmost limit, I am free to 
admit that it requires a great amount 
of tact and Christian fortitude to al- 
ways do and say just the right thing 
at the right time. Still, I think if we 
mothers could put more cheerfulness 


into our every-day work, not 
forgetting to sing and to laugh, 
never minding if we laugh 


at trifles or sing with little time, 
tune or melody, our own work is made 
lighter and easier for it, and those 
around us catch the spirit of the 
laugh or the song, and it is oil to the 
machinery; everything works more 
smoothly. 

Cn the other hand how the house- 
held machinery jars under the fretful 
whine or the perpetual scolding of 
the mother! 

“Laugh and the world laughs with you; 

Weep, and you weep alone, 

For the grave old earth must borrow its 
mirth 

Tt has trouble enough cf its own.” 
“Sing, and the hills will answer; 

Sigh, it is lost on the air. 


The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 
But shrink from a voicing care.”’ 


So, sister, let us slip over the petty 
worries and annoyances that constant- 
ly arise in the best of lives, remem- 
bering that to keep our mind and 
hands employed is the best panacea 
for blues and discontent. “Satan finds 
some mischief for idle hands to do.” 
I pity the woman who sits with folded 
hands and pours from her lips a 
stream of petty gossip. 

Every life has its influence for good 
or bad. The world is either the bet- 
ter or worse for our having lived. No 
person is of so little importance that 
they can truthfully say otherwise. 
But more especially is this true of 
those who wear the God-given crown 
of motherhood. 


Laingsburg. MINNIE T. ROWLEY. 


SUICIDE. 








One by one they follow in the foot- 
steps of evil example. One by one 
they renounce love, friendship, home, 
family ties, God and Heaven; one by 
one they yield to the Tempter’s voice, 
“Slay thyself, your life is your own; 
do what you please with it.” 

What rejoicing there must be in the 
realms of darkness where Satan reigns 
when a man or woman denies the ex- 
istence of a God by this very act in 
attempting self-destruction. A girl in 
California jumps into the ocean; she 
says she cannot bear to be poor, al- 
though at the time she wore a silk- 
lined dress. Another young woman 
in New York City who loved fine 
clothes more than she loved honor, be- 
came a defaulter and when disclosure 
could no longer be avoided she thought 
to end it all in committing suicide, but 
she only added another crime against 
the soul and left her mother without 
even the comfort of sorrow, no hope 
of a reunion in Heaven. 

Here is one who takes the morphine 
route, another hangs himself, another 
turns on the gas, while still another 
takes a razor with which to do the 
nefarious work. Rough-on-rats, car- 
bolic acid, water, fire, firearms, all are 
agents in the hands of a suicide. 

Is it really worth our time and at- 
tention to read, sigh and shed a tear? 
Not as far as the revolting, disgusting 
criminal is concerned. But they all 
leave a most pernicious example, and 
often most worthy and honorable rela- 
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tives to bear not only the affliction, but 
the disgrace that no other crime can 
equal except murder, which is only 
parallel to it. ‘Thou shalt not kill,” 
is as binding in regard to ourselves as 
killing or shedding innocent blood of 
another person, and yet how many 
there are who commit suicide’ that 
would consider it a most heinous 
crime to commit murder. 

Our hearts go out in sympathy for 
the insane, and bleed for those who 
must suffer for an insane act, but 
there are people in full possession of 
all their faculties, and it is these cases 
that are horrible, revolting, sickening. 
Poverty, desperation, domestic trouble, 
business failures, ill-health, one of all 
of these excuses will be unavailing. 

God takes no pleasure in the death 
of the suicide, for the Bible says, 
“Have I any pleasure at all that the 
wicked should die? saith the Lord 
God.” Do you not realize that all 
these disappointments, these trials and 
tribulations, all the pain and sorrow 
and misfortune that is now weighing 
us down and often seems greater than 
we can bear will soon pass away? Oh, 
be faithful, trust in God and all the 
joys of Heaven and an _ unending 
eternity is yours. 

Dear heaven is above us. 

A land of pure delight; 
On earth we're just on trial, 
To win or lose the fight. 
We'll win if we are faithful; 
We'll lose if we go wrong. 
Then keep your heart from fainting, 


It won’t, it can’t, be long. 
NINA BELLE. 


WAISTS. 








The faney waists are very pretty. 
A black satin is loose, full front, it is 
gathered the length of the shoulders 
and across the neck, the gathers are 
spread at waist line. ‘The back is 
plain across the shoulders with a very 
little fullness at the waistline. The 
collar is standing, over this is a band 
fastened behind under a small bow 
with one end, this is same as waist. 
The belt is black satin with small bow 
at left side. The sleeves are a small 
leg-o-mutton, plain at the wrist. 

A black satin, with sleeves and 
back same as above, has a full frent, 
at the shoulders and down the front 
is a ruffle, not very full, straight of the 
satin and about three inches wide; 
this turns to the left side. The collar 
is plain, standing, with small satin 
bow over the end of ruffle. Black satin 
belt, good-sized bow over the end of 
ruffe. At the wrist is a narrow satin 
ruffle, two inches wide. 

A very gay plaid silk is made full 
front, plain back, rather tight sleeves 
with large puff at the top, standing 
collar, belt same silk. Plaids are 
much worn in both silk aad wvolen 
goods; they are in dark, tight, and 
very gay, in all colors. Cashmere will 
be worn again, and serge is shown in 
black and colors. Velvet and braid 
is used for trimming both skirts end 
waists. The braid is put on in rows, 
Waves and patterns. Skirts are not 
much changed, only a little less full. 

Fall jackets are much the same. 
On the very newest the sleeves are 
smaller than last year, and seme have 
loose blouse-like fronts. Capes are 
quite long and very full. 

CLARA. 





FLOWERS THAT TELL THE TIME 
O’DAY. 





It may not be generally known that 
the time of day may be told quite ac- 
curately by means of certain flowers. 
Most of us know that the Four o'clock 
is supposed to designate the hour im- 
plied by its name, yet there are others 
even more reliable than this. 

The common dandelion opens its yel- 
low blossom at 5:30 a. m., and closes 
it at 8:30 p. m., so says an authority 
upon the subject. Let's satisfy our- 
selves in regard to this next spring. 

Another yellow flower to tell the 
time of day is the Goat’s Beard. This 
plant closes its blooms at high noon 
whether the sun is shining or not. It 
shows true meridian the world over. 

The sow thistle opens at 5 a. m., 
and closes between 11 and 12. The 
white lily opens at 7 a. m., and closes 
at5 p.m. The pink opens at S a. m. 
and closes at 6:30 p. m. 





WELL PLEASED WITH IT. 





Oakwood, Mich., Oct. 23, 1897. 
Michigan Farmer: . ; 
Gentlemen—Received the sewing 
machine sent for and am much pleased 
with it and the work it does. 
MRS. ANNA M. LOONEY. 





Coughs, colds, pneumonia and fevers may be 
prevented by keeping the blood pure and the 
system toned up with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 





FALL HATS. 





The new hats are large, some of 
them very large. Some have high 
crowns, others very low crowus and 
wide brims. The sailor hat is still go- 
ing to be worn. Felt seems to be the 
leading material, the_trimmuings, vel- 
vet, ribbon, ostrich tips, fancy feath- 
ers, Wings and birds. 

A brown felt with very low crown 
and wide rim, is turned up at the back 
and a very little at the sides. ‘This is 
trimmed with satin ribbon, light blue 
and brown same shade as the hat. It 
is in loops around the crown and four 
high loops at left side, with a large 
tlue bow under the rim at back. 

Another very dark brown felt is low 
crown, very wide rim, turned up at 
right side. Aronnc the onter edge of 
the brim is a puff of brown velvet a 
shade lighter than the hat, and about 
two inches wide. A bow of same 
velvet is in the front, and at left side 


brown ostrich feathers and one white 
wing. 

A light drab felt straight brim, low 
crown, is almost covered with black 
| and white ostrich tips. This is very 
handsome and stylish. A high, slant- 
ing crown and very wide brim turn- 
ed up at the back is dark blue velvet; 
the under side of the brim is lined with 
fancy straw. The back and both sides 
are covered with ostrich tips, black 
and white, and at right side are two 
white wings; no trimming in front. 

A handsome dark blue felt sailor 
hat has black feathers :nd iarge loops 
of black velvet. A black felt sailor 
hat with a heavy twist of black and 
white velvet around the crown has a 
bow of same at front. At left side 
and drooping over the 1im are black 
and white ostrich tips. 

Bonnets are not large. They are 
made of velvet or felt, and are so cov- 
ered with feathers, velvet or ribbon 
that it would be difficulf to guess at 





the shape. 








A NECKLACE OF PEARLS 


Is a beautiful possession. If a woman 


one, and if a single pear] drops off the string, 


she makes haste to find and restore it. 


Good health is a more valuable possession 
than a necklace of the most beautiful pearls, 


yet one by one the jewels of health slip 


and women seem indifferent until itis almost 


too late, and they cannot be restored. 
To die before you are really old is to 
premature death, and thatis asin. It 


because it is the result of repeated violations 


of nature’s laws: 


Pain, lassitude and weariness, inability to 


sleep, dreadful dreams, starting violent 
sleep, are all symptoms of nerve troub 


You cannot have nerve trouble and keep < 
In ninety-nine cases out of a 


your health. 
hundred the womb, the ovaries and the 
are affected. 
they give out soonest. 


Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 


pound, by building 





some uterine sympt 
permission, 


Horn, 1912 
Mrs. NEWEL 


Mrs. A. HI. 
others 
For special sym 


medicines a trial. 
Write to Mrs. Pin 


They are not vital organs, hence 


whom speak from experience: 
Sharswood St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss 
GRACE COLLORD, 1434 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, 0.; 


} ISABEL OpErG, 220 Chestnut St... Woburn. 


Sanative Wash, whi 


owns 


away, 














suffer 
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ly from 
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bladder 


up the nerves and restoring woman's 


organism to its natural state, relieves all these tronble- 


ms. In confirmation of this we. by 
refer to the following women, ail of 
Miss Centa VAN 


L, 50 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Mass., 
CoLE, New Rochelle, N. Y.. and many 


ptoms Mrs. Pinkham has prepared a 
ch will cure local troubles. Give these 


kham, Lynn, Mass., if you are not quite 


satisfied ; you can address private questions to a woman, 
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Send for our 1898 Christmas Art Souvenir 


senting An Ancient Egyptian Choir, origin- gg 
ally painted for us by a renowned artist and 


Celebrated Cornish American Pianos and 
Organs, over 50 styles to select from. 


fae Remember we ure the only firm of actual 
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cs OFFERS: only firm where you get exact value for 
; your money. There are no agents’, deal-@ 
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CASH oren EASY PAYMENTS, 


to suit your circumstances. Pianos 
in your own home under our special warrant for 


" Safe delivery to purchaser guaranteed and insured, 


TERMS: NO SATISFACTION, NO PAY. 
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EMEMBER 
that a prompt response to this adver 
Giecanent will secure a DISCOUNT of 

$10.00 on the list prices as quoted in our 

1898 Catalogue on any Organ, or $20.00 on 

the list prices if you buy a Piano. Owing to 

the very close margin this leaves for manu- 
facturing, we are obliged to reserve the right 
to withdraw this special discount at any time. 


DON’T MISS THIS, it is FREE, 

GIFT CATALOGUE. Worth its weight in GOLD and 
will save you many dollars. It cost us an immense sum to per- 
fect, we will send it to you for NOTHING. All you have to do ts 
to mention this paper and ask for the CORNISH ART CATA- i 
AUE. It willbe FORWARDED IMMEDIATELY. THE NEW 9 
ISSUE for 1898 now ready, get it TO-DAY. = 


& f , Our bank, your bank, 
tes e erences « any bank, the editor of 
this paper, or any of the multitude of patrons 
who have purchased millions of dollars worth 3 
of instruments from us during the past 36 years. 4 
Our new book ‘‘THE HEART OF THE PEOPLE,” 
containing a thousand recent references, sent 
free. Don't fail to write at once. 
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The Pousshold. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WOOD, FLINT, MICH. 








We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 





WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT. 


They sat beside the kitchen hearth, 
One evening, Joe and Kate, 

The fire was burning very low, 
The clock proclaimed it late. 

Yet Joe was in no haste to go; 
"Twas very plain to see ; 
That he had something on his mind 

Of which he would be free. 


At length he found his voice to say, 
“Dear Kate, I love you well— 

If you'll consent to be my sife 
My joy I can not tell. 

There’s not a girl in ell the town 
I love so well as you; 

I offer you my heart and handi: 
Dear Kate, accept them, do!” 


Kate looked him squarely in the face, 
“JT do not doubt your word,” 

She said, “but I must tell you, Joe, 
Of some things I have heard. 

They say that you go reeling home, 
About three times a week, 2 

That cards and billiards are the friends 
Whom you quite often seek. 


“Now tell me, Joe, if this is true; 
Before I make reply, ; 

I’d like to know what kind of life 
You live when I’fn not by. 

You know as well as any one, 
It would not pleasant be, 

For me to be the wife of one 
Who's drunk two nights in three.” 


Joe winced, but said, ‘‘I’ll own, dear Kate, 
That part of this is true; 

I’m very apt when I’m in Rome 
To do as Romans do. 

You must not blame me for it, Kate, 
‘Whatever is, is right,’ 

And marrying you will be the means 
That will reform me quite.” 


“I’m glad that you believe this, Joe, 
‘Whatever is, is right,’ 
You will not feel so badly now 
As otherwise you might, 
When I confess that I have grown 
‘Lo thinking just that way, 
So I consented yesterday, 
To marry Tommy Gray. 
MARY A. SIMPSON. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





WHAT OF CHRISTMAS? 

What are you going to make for 
Christmas presents for your friends? 
It is high time we were thinking about 
this, for the last six weeks of the year 
step by very rapidly. It is none too 
soon now to begin, unless you have 
plenty of money and can visit the 
shops and select what you wish; and 
even then it is wise to make your se- 
lection early, before the choicest 
articles are taken. 

Nothing delights the heart of the 
housewife more than something for 
her table. There are lovely sets in 
Wedgewood, creamer and sugar bowl. 
One seen recently was of delicate 
gray-blue, a sort of lavender shade, 
while at top and bottom were borders 
of raised work in white, a floral de- 
sign, which looked exactly like cameo. 
This pretty ware is very popular at 
present, and comes in all prices from 
50 cents up. 

Then there are the pretty doilies or 
center pieces which are always so ac- 
ceptable. No prettier work can be 
imagined for dainty fingers, and the 
expense is not great—that represented 
by the embroidery silk is about all. 

I know one woman who last year 
knitted seven pairs of black Saxony 
mittens for her friends. They were 
made ribbed, by knitting two and purl- 
ing two stitches alternately. Such a 
gift is very acceptable. The cost of 
the yarn is about 15 cents for each 
pair, and one who enjoys knitting can 
do the work very rapidly. This makes 
nice evening work, as it is not at all 
trying to the eyes. 

'. * 

Then I know of another woman 
who crochets yards and yards of lace 
edging for pillowslips, underclothing, 
ete. Her friends appreciate this, and 
she enjoys the work. Her “pick-up” 
work throughout the year is somethirg 
of this kind and when Christmas 
comes her gifts are already prepared. 





Table mats make serviceable gifts, 
and may be made in a variety of 
ways. One of the most common is to 
crochet them from coarse knitting cot 
ton in ribs. This is done in single 
crochet stitch, crocheting around a 
foundation chain (from two to four 
inches in length, depending upon the 
desired size of the mat), picking up 
only that half of the stitch farthest 
from the worker each time. When one 
round has been completed turn the 
work and go back in the same way— 
the two rows form the rib. Widening 
stitches may be inserted at equal in- 
tervals from each end to form points, 
or corners; there will be six of these 
counting the two ends. Or the widen- 
ing may be evenly arranged all 
around, so as to keep the work flat, 
and an oval mat, without points, will 
result. A pretty finish for these con- 
sists of two or more rows of scallops, 
these alternating in the rows if de- 
sired. Or rows of open work may be 
employed as a finish. 

Sofhe pretty table mats are made of 
corset laces sewed round and round 
until the size of a silver dollar. These 
circles are then sewed together, from 
the under side, to any size desired. 
There is a heavy white cotton cord 
sold at the stores, not a common twist- 
ed cord, but one with a braided effect 
that would be just the thing for these 
mats. 

A friend made some beautiful hand- 
kerchiefs last year with which she de- 
lighted a favored few of her lady 
friends. From the nicest quality of 
linen lawn the squares were cut, then 
a dainty rolled hem was made and a 
scant ruffle of two-inch “footing” 
sewed neatly to that. The footing was 
edged with narrow  valenciennes. 
Others had  hemstitched half-inch 
hems with drawn work borders just 
inside. 

One of the most serviceable stocking 
bags is of bright furniture calico. A 
strip 36 ipches long and 12 wide with 
facing and drawstring at one side is 
sewn in gathers to a foundation of 
eardboard five inches in diameter. 
This should have been covered with 
the goods, upon both sides, overhand- 
ing the edges together. Pockets are 
placed around the inside to hold darn- 
ing needles, yarn, ete. The draw- 
strings may be of ribbon if preferred, 
but common dress braid answers nice- 
ly and will wear much longer than rib- 
bon. Run these in from opposite sides 
so that the opening and closing may 
be easily accomplished. A_ single 
drawstring in a bag is a nuisance. 

We ask as a particular favor upon 
the part of our readers a full and free 
talk upon this subject of Christmas 
gifts. Tell us what you are making, 
or what vou are going to make. 





DOESN’T AGREE WITH NANCY 
JANE. 





I have been an interested reader of 
this department for a long time, and 
many helpful hints have I gotten from 
the Home Chats and Short Stops. 
Often while reading some article I 
would wish I could argue a little with 
some of them, but I would be so busy 
and it would slip along and be forgot- 
ten. But last week when I came 
across that article signed “Nancy 
Jane,” I wanted to say that she must 
live in some backwoods place—as her 
name suggests—or she would not 
dream of advocating such treatment 
as she does for a little babe. Nature 
provides plenty of nourishment for in- 
fants until they have teeth. Then, and 
not till then, is it safe or proper to 
give them anything else, according to 
the best and wisest physicians of the 
world. I have seen babies _ stuffed 
with meat, potatoes, cookies, pickles, 
tea and coffee—in fact everything that 
grown people eat. and they lived 
through it. And I have seen others 
that died under the same treatment 
and the latter class were vastly in the 
majority. Why. use a little common 
sense! It would be just as sensible to 
stuff a little pig a few days old with 





corn, or a little colt with oats. If you 
think you can improve on Nature’s 
methods you will find you are mis- 
taken. Young mothers, do not be mis- 
lead by any such advice! Nancy Jane 
may raise babies that way and make 
a howling success of it, but ten chances 
to one you would not. 

I heartily agree with what Hope 
Daring says in her article of October 
9th, in regard to the relation of parents 
to the school. We would not expect 
to hire a girl to do housework, or a 
man to work on the farm, set them 
to work and pay no more attention to 
them until their time was up, and ex- 
pect them to do everything just as we 
wanted it done, and yet that is what 
we do with teachers. Parents should 
not complain of a poor school if they 
take no pains to see that they have a 
good one. I think one of the first req- 
uisites of a good teacher is good health 
and good nature. There are too many 
frail, nervous girls employed in the 
schools of the country now, that are 
no more fit for teachers than they are 
to run an express train. Were I a 
school officer, I would not hire such a 
teacher if she would work for noth- 
ing and board herself. 

Another reform that is much need- 
ed is in the school meeting. I would 
like to see the mothers attend and 
have a voice in the management as 
well as the fathers. They certainly 
are as much interested in the welfare 
of their children, and it is a lamenta- 
ble fact that the general run of school 
meetings are nothing but a place for 
the men to congregate and visit, tell 
rough stories, or quarrel, just as they 
happen to feel. If they brought their 
wives along they would have to be- 
have like gentlemen and attend to 
their business. 

I would like to say something on the 
subject of lunches for the children, 
and give some receipts for harmless 
eake and cookies of graham flour, but 
I am afraid of that capacious basket, 
so I will close, wishing success to The 
Farmer. 


Coldwater. NELLIE LOUISE REED. 


A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 








Truly these are the days in which 
“the old order changeth,” and in noth- 
ing is the difference of the new over 
the old more apparent than in the 
bringing up of children. 

We are beginning to see that whip- 
ping the child into the semblance of 
what is convenient for us to have him 
is not so well as studying the childs 
nature and having the conditions by 
which he is surrounded such that he 
can develop naturally the best that is 
in him. But great reforms seldom 
come suddenly, sweepingly, and in 
many households to-day the ways of 
training the children are far from the 
best. 

Of all the “little foxes that spoil 
the vines” the habit of finding fault 
with the children is far the worst. We 
remember so little of our own child- 
hood that we cannot realize the dis- 
couragement, yes the despair, that en- 
ters the childish soul when constant 
nagging has taught him that he is 
about as bad a boy as ever lived. It 
breaks down his ability to do right. 

A boy needs in these days all the 
self-respect and confidence in himself 
possible in order to make his own 
way in the world. And a girl who 
has been subjected to constant fault- 
finding all through her growing days 
is very likely to marry a man whom 
she would never have noticed if her 
girlish pride and self-respect had not 
been killed by constant depreciation. 

When things go wrong and we feel 
irritable and do not dare let out on 
anyone outside the family, there are 
always the children for a safety valve. 
They are little and helpless and do 
not dare answer back and we can 
scold and abuse them till our anger 
is spent. God forgive those of us who 
have been guilty of this terrible sin. 
Not but that the children need to be 
trained, but it is well to discriminate 
between the childish faults we know 
they will leave behind with their 
childhood, and the others that may be 
an injury to them all their-lives, if not 
overcome. A little quiet talk at bed- 
time, closing with the resolution to do 
better the next day, I have found 
the best way for the more serious 
faults. I trust much to their own 
-srowing good sense to drop. 

The key to all right training of chit- 
dren is love. How many times do we 
call passion, the desire of possession, 
the wanting our own way, by the sa- 
cred name of love? Only unselfish 
love, the love that seeketh not its own 
but only the good of the loved one 





is worthy of the name at all. But we 
do love the children whether we al- 
ways train them wisely or not. There 
is something pathetic in this trait of 
our humanity, for thousands of years 
each generation of fathers § and 
mothers loving and working for the 
children, hoping their lives may have 
the advantages and happiness ours 
may have missed. 

So, love your children and let them 
know it. And when your girl is eight, 
nine or ten years old, old enough to 
remember it forever, give her a little 
of the petting and caresses you nearly 
smothered her with when she was a 
baby. It is a serious thing to eall 
into existence a life that can never rest 
in unconsciousness again, that, per- 
haps, must bear heavy burdens 
through many years. The least we 
can do is to see that the life we have 
given is a happy one as far as it lies 
in our power to make it so; no fear 
but that children brought up in this 
way will honor and love their parents. 

And what a reward is your child’s 
love? Your dearest friend may care 
for you and yet have a little mental 
reservation about it; evén your com- 
panion for life may have a corner in 
his heart which you have never seen, 
but your child’s love is yours entirely; 
everything you do is right to him. And 
with this utter trust looking to us from 
our child’s eyes, how can we wrong 
them in any way? 


Pioneer. HULDAH PERKINS, 
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MOTHERHOOD. 





There are mothers, and mothers. 
There are fussy mothers and pretty 
mothers, cheerful mothers and de- 
spondent mothers, but heaven deliver 
us from indifferent mothers. I sup- 
pose there is a happy medium, but 
most of us miss it. 

Fortunate is the child who is prop- 
erly loved and properly spanked. For- 
tunate is the child who never hears 
family bickerings, and whose parents 
have the wisdom to never interfere 
(in its presence at least) with the dis- 
cipline either thinks proper to admin- 
ister. . 

If we could be made to realize that 
our children are mirrors, wherein are 
reflected our own every-day lives, 
would we not sometimes be astonish- 
ed? and would we not banish ; the 
whining, fretful tone, the habitual 
scowl, the slamming of a door, and a 
thousand and one “little foxes that 
spoil the vines.” 

Methinks I hear some critical sis- 
ter say, “I wonder if she is one of 
those who “practice what they preach.” 
Not always, sister, I am sorry to say. 
None of us can arrive at perfection, 
and when one has a six-year-old fly- 
away who knows just how to try one’s 
patience, and just when it has been 
tried to the utmost limit, I am free to 
admit that it requires a great amount 
of tact and Christian fortitude to al- 
ways do and say just the right thing 
at the right time. Still, I think if we 
mothers could put more cheerfulness 


into our every-day work, not 
forgetting to sing and to laugh, 
never minding if we laugh 


at trifles or sing with little time, 
tune or melody, our own work is made 
lighter and easier for it, and those 
around us catch the spirit of the 
laugh or the song, and it is oil to the 
machinery; everything works more 
smoothly. 

On the other hand how the house- 
held machinery jars under the fretful 
whine or the perpetual scolding of 
the mother! 

“Laugh and the world laughs with you; 

Weep, and you weep alone. 

For the grave old earth must borrow its 
mirth 

Tt has trouble enough of its own.” 
“Sing, and the hills will answer; 

Sigh, it is lost on the air. 


The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 
But shrink from a voicing care.”’ 


So, sister, let us slip over the petty 
worries and annoyances that constant- 
ly arise in the best of lives, remem- 
bering that to keep our mind and 
hands employed is the best panacea 
for blues and discontent. ‘Satan finds 
some mischief for idle hands to do.” 
I pity the woman who sits with folded 
hands and pours from her lips a 
stream of petty gossip. 

Every life has its influence for good 
or bad. The world is either the bet- 
ter or worse for our having lived. No 
person is of so little importance that 
they can truthfully say otherwise. 
But more especially is this true of 
those who wear the God-given crown 
of motherhood. 


Laingsburg. MINNIFP T. ROWLEY. 





SUICIDE. 





One by one they follow in the foot- 
steps of evil example. One by one 
they renounce love, friendship, home, 
family ties, God and Heaven; one by 
one they yield to the Tempter’s voice, 
“Slay thyself, your life is your own; 
do what you please with it.” 

What rejoicing there must be in the 
realms of darkness where Satan reigns 
when a man or woman denies the ex- 
istence of a God by this very act in 
attempting self-destruction. A. girl in 
California jumps into the ocean; she 
says she cannot bear to be poor, al- 
though at the time she wore a silk- 
lined dress. Another young woman 
in New York City who loved fine 
clothes more than she loved honor, be- 
came a defaulter and when disclosure 
could no longer be avoided she thought 
to end it all in committing suicide, but 
she only added another crime against 
the soul and left her mother without 
even the comfort of sorrow, no hope 
of a reunion in Heaven. 

Here is one who takes the morphine 
route, another hangs himself, another 
turns on the gas, while still another 
takes a razor with which to do the 
nefarious work. Rough-on-rats, ecar- 
bolic acid, water, fire, firearms, all are 
agents in the hands of a suicide. 

Is it really worth our time and at- 
tention to read, sigh and shed a tear? 
Not as far as the revolting, disgusting 
criminal is concerned. But they all 
leave a most pernicious example, and 
often most worthy and honorable rela- 





tives to bear not only the affliction, but 
the disgrace that no other crime can 
equal except murder, which is only 
parallel to it. “Thou shalt not kill,” 
is as binding in regard to ourselves as 
killing or shedding innocent blood of 
another person, and yet how many 
there are who commit suicide that 
would consider it a most heinous 
crime to commit murder. 

Our hearts go out in sympathy for 
the insane, and bleed for those who 
must suffer for an insane act, but 
there are people in full possession of 
all their faculties, and it is these cases 
that are horrible, revolting. sickening. 
Poverty, desperation, domestic trouble, 
business failures, ill-health, one of all 
of these excuses will be unavailing. 

God takes no pleasure in the death 
of the suicide, for the Bible says, 
“Have I any pleasure at all that the 
wicked should die? saith the Lord 
God.” Do you not realize that all 
these disappointments, these trials and 
tribulations, all the pain and sorrow 
and misfortune that is now weighing 
us down and often seems greater than 
we can bear will soon pass away? Oh, 
be faithful, trust in God and all the 
joys of Hfeaven and an_ unending 
eternity is yours. 

Dear heaven is above us. 

A land of pure delight; 
On earth we’re just on trial, 
To win or lose the fight. 
We'll win if we are faithful; 
We'll lose if we go wrong. 
Then keep your heart from fainting, 


It won’t, it can’t, be long. 
NINA BELLE. 


WAISTS. 








The faney waists are very pretty. 
A black satin is loose, full front, it is 
gathered the length of the shoulders 
and across the neck, the gathers are 
spread at waist line. ‘The back is 
plain across the shoulders with a very 
little fullness at the waistline. The 
collar is standing, over this is a band 
fastened behind under a small bow 
with one end, this is same as waist. 
The belt is black satin with small bow 
at left side. The sleeves are a small 
leg-o-mutton, plain at the wrist. 

A black satin, with sleeves and 
back same as above, has a full frent, 
at the shoulders and down the front 
is a ruffle, not very full, straight of the 
satin and about three inches wide; 
this turns to the left side. The collar 
is plain, standing, with small satin 
bow over the end of ruffle. Black satin 
belt, good-sized bow over the end of 
ruffie. At the wrist is a narrow satin 
ruffle, two inches wide. 

A very gay plaid silk is made full 
front, plain back, rather tight sleeves 
with large puff at the ‘op, standing 
collar, belt same silk. Plaids are 
much worn in both silk aad wvolen 
goods; they are in dark, tight, and 
very gay, in all colors. Cashmere will 
be worn again, and serge is shown in 
black and colors. Velvet and braid 
is used for trimming both skirts end 
waists. The braid is put on in rows, 
waves and patterns. Skirts are not 
much changed, only a little less full. 

Fall jackets are much the sane. 
On the very newest the sleeves are 
sinaller than last year, and seme have 
loose blouse-like fronts. Capes are 
quite long and very full. 

CLARA. 


FLOWERS THAT TELL THE TIME 
O’DAY. 








It may not be generally known that 
the time of day may be told quite ac- 
curately by means of certain flowers. 
Most of us know that the Four o'clock 
is supposed to designate the hour im- 
plied by its name, yet there are others 
even more reliable than this. 

The common dandelion opens its yel- 
low blossom at 5:30 a. m., and closes 
it at 8:30 p. m., so says an authority 
upon the subject. Let's satisfy our- 
selves in regard to this next spring. 

Another yellow flower to tell the 
time of day is the Goat’s Beard. This 
plant closes its blooms at high noon 
whether the sun is shining or not. It 
shows true meridian the world over. 

The sow thistle opens at 5 a. m., 
and closes between 11 and 12. The 
white lily opens at 7 a. m., and closes 
at5 p.m. The pink opens at 8 a. m. 
and closes at 6:30 p. m. 





WELL PLEASED WITH IT. 
Oakwood, Mich., Oct. 23, 1897. 
Michigan Farmer: i 
Gentlemen—Received the sewing 
machine sent for and am much pleased 
with it and the work it does. 
MRS. ANNA M. LOONEY. 





Coughs, colds, pneumonia and fevers may be 
prevented by keeping the blood pure and the 
system toned up with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


FALL HATS. 





The new hats are large, some of 
them very large. Some have hizh 
crowns, others very low crowus and 
wide brims. The sailor hat is still go- 
ing to be worn. Felt seems to be the 
leading material, the_trimmungs, vel- 
vet, ribbon, ostrich tips, fancy feath- 
ers, Wings and birds. 

A brown felt with very low crown 
and wide rim, is turned up at the back 
and a very little at the sides. 'This is 
trimmed with satin ribbon, light blue 
and brown same shade as the hat. It 
is in loops around the crown and four 
high loops at left side, with a Jarge 
tlue bow under the rim at back. 

Another very dark brown felt is low 
crown, very wide rim, turned up at 
right side. Aronnc the onter edge of 
the brim is a puff of brown velvet a 
shade lighter than the hat, and about 
two inches wide. A’ bow of same 
velvet is in the front, and at left side 


brown ostrich feathers and one white 
wing. 

A light drab felt straight brim, low 
crown, is almost covered with black 
and white ostrich tips. This is very 
handsome and stylish. A high, slant- 
ing crown and very wide brim turn- 
ed up at the back is dark blue velvet; 
the under side of the brim is lined with 
fancy straw. The back and both sides 
are covered with ostrich tips, black 
and white, and at right side are two 
white wings; no trimming in front. 

A handsome dark blue felt sailor 
hat has black feathers :nd targe loops 
of black velvet. <A black felt sailor 
hat with a heavy twist of black and 
white velvet around the crown has a 
bow of same at front. At left side 
and drooping over the 1im are black 
and white ostrich tips. 

Bonnets are not large. They are 
made of velvet or felt, and are so cov- 
ered with feathers, velvet or ribbon 
that it would be difficul€ to guess at 
the shape. 
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Good health is a more valuable possession 
yet one by one the jewels of health slipaway, 


too late, and they cannot be restored. 
To die before you are really old is to suffer 


beeause it is the result of repeated violations 


Pain, lassitude and weariness, inability to 
sleep, dreadful dreams, starting violently from 
sleep, are all symptoms of nerve trouble. 

You cannot have nerve trouble and keep 
In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the womb, the ovaries and the bladder 
They are not vital organs, hence 


Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- ' 
pound, by building up the nerves and restoring woman’'s 
organism to its natural state, relieves all these tronble- 
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Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
66 MoffatBuilding, Detroit. 


Hunting Rabbits With Ferrets.— 
Subscriber, Plymouth, Mich.-—Is 
there any law against hunting rabbits 
with a ferret?—Hunting rabbits with 
a ferret is not unlawful except in 
Wayne county, where it is prohibited 
and may be punished by a fine of five 
dollars and costs, or imprisonment un- 
til such fine is paid, not exceeding ten 
days. 

Tenant’s Right to Manure—He Must 
Not Carry It Away.—Subscriber, 
Evart, Mich.—A rents a farm from B. 
When his lease expires he moves onto 
another farm. Has A a right to haul 
the manure off of B’s farm?—A tenant 
of land has a right to use the manure 
made on the land, for its enrichment, 
but has no right to remove it from 
the land and may be prevented from 
so doing. 


Payment of Farm Labor—Board Not 
Included Unless Specified.—Subscriber, 
Mayville, Mich.—If a farmer hire a 
man by the month at fourteen dollars 
per month and nothing is said about 
poard, can the farmer charge him for 
his board?—Yes. If board was to have 
been part of the consideration for the 
man’s services it should have been 
mentioned in the contract, whether 
oral or written. As it was not, it must 
be presumed that $14 per month was 
to be the full consideration. 


Marking a Bee Tree on Another's 
Land Gives no Title—Z. Y. X., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.—If B finds a bee tree on 
A’s land and A refuses to let B cut the 
tree is there any way that B can get 
the honey without becoming liable to 
punishment? If B should cut the tree 
what would the penalty be? Has Aa 
right to cut the tree and take the hon- 
ey and bees?—B cannot enter A’s land 
lawfully to cut down a bee tree any 
more than to cut down any other tree, 
nor has he any right to the honey. Ev- 
ery man is entitled to the honey found 
in his own woods. As to the bees, there 
can be no property in them until they 
are hived. A, of course, has a perfect 
right to cut down his own tree and 
take honey and bees if he chooses. B 
would be guilty of trespass in entering 
A’s land and cutting his tree and could 
be prosecuted. 


Unrecorded Deeds—Distribution of 
Personal Property.—Old Subscriber, 
Rockwood, Mich.—If a man die having 
deeded his real estate to his wife, the 
deed to be put on record at his death, 
will it be lawful and will she hold all 
the personal property, or will he have 
to make it over to her in some other 
way ?—Such a deed would be perfectly 
legal and would be binding between 
the parties to it even if not recorded. 
But to hold innocent third parties a 
deed must be recorded. That is, if the 
husband before his death sold the prop- 
erty to an innocent third party pur- 
chasing for value, the wife’s unrecord- 
ed deed would be void. Otherwise the 
deed is good. The deed to the real es- 
tate in itself does not pass the title to 
the personal property to the wife, but 
just what share of the personal prop- 
erty goes to her, her husband leaving 
no will, depends on whether or not 
she has children, and is distributed as 
below: If it does not exceed $1,000 
and there are no children it goes to the 
widow. If it exceeds $1,000 and there 
are no children the widow takes $1,000 
and half of the remainder. The other 
half goes ‘o the father of the deceased 
if living. If the father is dead, his half 
is ‘distributed between the mother, 
brothers and sisters in equal shares. 
When there is one child half goes to 
the widow and half to the child. When 
there are two or more children one- 
third goes to the widow and two-thirds 
to: the children and issue of any de- 
ceased child. 


th 


As expected there has been a decline 
in prices since a week ago, with rather 
a weak tone to the market. There is a 
good export demand, and foreign markets 
hold very steady. The outlook favors 
holders as much to-day as at any time 
since the crop was harvested. The pros- 
pect for winter wheat is not at all good, 
and in some States it is in poor shape to 
go into winter, The acreage also is ma- 
terially less than a yeac ago. There is no 
cause for weakness, except the lack of 
confidence on the part of saggy 

The. following table exhibits the daily 
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WHEAT. 





closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from October 15 to November 4, in- 
clusive: 
Nol No.2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
Oct. 91 92% 89 


pons BEBSENIEE SESE BS 


Thursday 9 9% 

The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 


Friday .. 

Saturday 

Monday 

Tuesday ... va 
Wednesday sbhubabkebobbunehe ° 


4 93% 

The visible supply of wheat on Saturday 
last in the United States and Canada was 
26,974,000 bu, as compared with 24,629,000 
bu the previous week, and 58,680,000 bu, at 
the corresponding date last year. The in- 
crease for the week was 2,345, bu. 

Bradstreet’s says: “Wheat is again 
above $1 on continued heavy exports. Our 
wheat export movement, aggregating 70,- 
000,000 bu within thirteen weeks, is un- 
precedented, and points to a keener ap- 
preciation of the statistical strength of 
wheat by European importers than by 
many American traders.”’ 

A letter from the Liverpool Corn Trade 
News under date of October 20 states the 
wheat situation as follows: ‘Trade here 
at present is flat after the excitement of 
the summer. There are unmistakable 
signs that the wheat crop in France, 
Russia and the Balkan principalities is 
very short this season, but the effect has 
already been largely discounted, and if 
the harvests of India and the southern 
hemisphere are successful, it does not 
seem probable that we shall see another 
wave of excitement like the last.” 

World’s shipments of wheat to Europe 
last week reached 9,479,000 bu, of which 
the United States furnished 5,991,000, Rus- 
sia 3,200,000, Danube 288,000. Wheat on 
ocean passage increased 1,125,000 bu. Eng- 
lish visible stocks increased 1,289,000 bu. 

The Times of India, of October 2, says: 
“Wheat and flaxseed are not yet sown, 
and though the ground is now in a good 
state for commencing operations, the fu- 
ture of those crops will greatly depend on 
the showers which are required a month 
or two hence.” 

The prospects for a fine wheat crop in 
Argentina are said to be very good. 

Austrian crop reports speak encourag- 
ingly of the outlook, 

The winter wheat prospects in this 
state have been much improved in some 
localities by the recent rains, which 
helped the late sown fields very materi- 
ally. If the warm weather continues a 
little longer, the crop will go into the 
winter in much better shape than ex- 
pected. The increase, however, will be 
considerably less than last year. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 


The market has ruled firm the past 
week owing to light receipts, although 
other markets are relatively lower. 
While dealers report no change in prices, 
farmers have been able to realize 1@2c 
more than quotations on small packages 
of private creamery and fancy dairy on 
the city markets. It looks, however, as 
if the market would weaken under a 
continuance of favorable weather. 
Wholesale dealers and commission men 
quote as follows: Creamery, 21@28c; fancy 
dairy, 18@19c; good dairy, 15@l6c; fair, 
14@14%c; low grades, 8@10c per lb. At 
Chicago the market is well sustained at 
an advance in values on the finer grades. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday 
ranged as follows: Creamery, extras, 23c; 
firsts, 20@21c; seconds, 5@lic; June 
creameries, 181446@19%4c. Dairies, extras, 
20c; firsts, 16@18c; seconds, 12@18c. Pack- 
ing stock, 11@12c. The New York market 
has ruled steady the past week, and the 
range of prices show little change. The 
outlook favors a quiet but steady mar- 
ket, but a continuance of fine weather 
may cause some weakness. Quotations 
in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: Creamery, Western, extras, per 
Ib, 23%c; do firsts, 201%46@22c; do thirds to 
seconds, 14@19c; do State, extras, 23%c; do 
firsts, 20%@22c; do thirds to seconds, 14@ 
19c; do June make, extras, 21@21%: do 
seconds to firsts, 16@2ic; State dairy, 
half-firkin tubs, finest, 20c; do Welsh 
tubs, fines*, 19@19%c; dairy tubs, firsts, 
16@18c; dairy tubs, thirds to seconds, 12@ 
lic; State dairy firkins, fine, 17@18c; do 
fair to good, 15@l6c; imitation creamery, 
fine, 16@l7c; do seconds to firsts, 114%@ 
14c; factory, June, extras, 18c; do sec- 
onds to firsts, 114@12%c; do fresh, firsts, 
ee do seconds, 11@11%c; do low grades, 

C. 


3@10% 
CHEESE. 


The cheese market holds quiet and 
steady, with values entirely unchanged 
in this market since a week ago. The 
quotations for finest full cream state still 
range at 10%@lic per lb., and show no 
prospect of a change at present. The 
Chicago market is reported to be very 
inactive, with exporters doing nothing 
and the home trade of only moderate 
proportions. As compared with a week 
ago, however, some grades show a frac- 
tional advance. Quotations in that mar- 
ket on Thursday were as follows: Young 
Americas, 8@8tec; twins, 73%,@8%c; ched- 
dars, 7%4@8c; Swiss, 9@9%c; limburger, 
7@8%4c; brick, 8@9%c. The New York mar- 
ket is quoted quiet, with the preser& line 
of valuation fairly well sustained. Quota- 
tions in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: State full cream, large colored, 
fancy, September, 8%@8%; do, large, 
white, fancy, September, 8%c; do, large, 
choice, 8%4@85ec; do, fair to good, 8@8\c; 
do, State, full cream. large, common, 7% 





@7%c; do, colored or white, small, fancy, 
September, 914c; do, small, choice, 84@9c; 
do, common to _ good, 7%4@8'%c; light 
skims, small, choice, 7@744c; do large, 6% 
@6%c; part skims, small choice, 64@6%c; 
do, large, 5%@6c; do good to prime, 5@ 
5%c; do, common to fair, 4@4%c; State, 
full skims, 34%@4c. 


DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, November 4, 1897. 

FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 

Straights 

Clears 

Patent Michigan 

Low grade , 
Rye : 3.50 

CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
en Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 45,958,000 bu, as compared 
with 44,772,000 the previous week. Quota- 
tions in this market are as follows: No 
2, 26c; No 3, 25%c; No 2 yellow, 27c; No 3 
yellow, 2614c per bu. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 15,364,000 bu, as compared 
with 15,868,000 bu the previous week, a de- 
crease of 499,000 bu. Quotations in this 
market are as follows: No 2 white, 22c; 
No 3 white 2144c. Market quiet. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 4,241,000 bu, as compared 
with 3,310,000 bu the previous week, and 
2,544,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1896. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No 2 selling at 48c per bu. 

BARLEY.—The visible supply of this 
grain in the United States and Canada 
on Saturday last was 4,225,000 bu, as com- 
pared with 3,677,000 bu the previous week, 
and 5.97,000 bu at the corresponding date 
last year. Quotations in this market 
range from 75 to 8c per cwt. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse 
middlings, $11; fine middlings, $12; cracked 
corn, $12; coarse cornmeal, $11; corn and 
oat chop, $10 per ton. 

BEANS.—City hand-picked, 85c per bu 
in car lots. 

CLOVERSEED.—Sales were made at a 
range of $3.50 for prime spot; $3.27%4 for 
December futures; $3.32% for January, 
and $3.374% for March; No 2 quoted at $2.90; 
alsike, $4.75 per bu. 

BUTTER.—Market firm; quotations 
range as follows: Creamery, 21@238c; 
fancy dairy, 18@19c; good dairy, b@léc; 
fair, 14@14%4c; low grade, 8@10c per lb. 

CHEESE.—Selling at 104%@lic for the 
best full creams, 

POULTRY.—Receipts heavy, and 
values show some weakness, Quotations 
range as follows: Live spring chickens, 
6%@7c; fowls, 54%4@6c; ducks, 7c; turkeys, 
8@9c; geese, 7c per lb. 

—— quoted at 50@60c 


per bu. 
RUTABAGAS.—20@25c per bu. 
CELERY.—25c per doz. 
CABBAGES.—$4.50 per ton. 
POTATOES.—Michigan, 45@50c per bu. 
At Cleveland quotations are 45@55c per bu 
in car lots. 
QUINCES.—90c@$1 per bu. 
CRABAPPLES.—$1 per bu. 
PEARS.—Winter, $1@1.25 per bu. 
CRANBERRIES.—$6@6.50 per bbl. 
GRAPES.—Eastern Concords, 10@12c per 
basket; Catawbas, 18c per basket; east- 
= Catawhbas, $10@12 per 100 pony bask- 


ets. 

APPLES.—Fair grades, $2@2.50; fancy 
fruit, $3 per bbl. 

PEARS.—Winter, $1@1.25 per bu. 

GAME.—Quoted as follows: Jack snipe, 
$1.50 per doz; golden plover, $1.50 per doz; 
ducks, per puir, canvasbacks, $1@$1.50; 
mallards, 50@60c; redheads, 50@60c; blue- 
bills, 25c; wigeon and pintails, 25c; wild 
geese, 50c each; rabbits, 20@25c per pair; 
fox squirrels, 75c@$1 per doz. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples, 
44%@5c; evaporated peaches, 744c; dried 
apples, 3c per lb. 

HONEY.—Comb, new, quoted at 9@10c, 
fancy white, 10@12c per lb. 

PROVISIONS.—Quoted as follows: 
Mess pork, $9.25 per bbl; short cut mess, 
$11.25; short clear, $10.25; compound lard, 
44%c; family lard, 4%c; kettle lard, 5%c; 
smoked hams, 8%4@8%c; bacon, 9@9\c; 
shoulders, 6c; picnic hams, 6@6%c; extra 
mess beef, $8.25; plate beef, $9. 

HIDES.—Market firm. Latest quota- 
tions are as follows: No 1 green, 7c; 
No 1 cured, 9c; No 2 green, 6c; o 
cured, 8%c; No 1 cured calf, 10%4@lic; 
No 2 cured calf, 9@9%c; No 1 green calf, 
9c; No 2 green calf, 7%c per lb; sheep- 
skins, as to wool, 50@75c; shearings, 
2@35c. 

COFFEE.—City prices are as follows: 
Rio, roasting, lic; fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; 
prime, 20c; choice, 22@28c; fancy, ec; 
Maracaibo, roasted, 25c; Santos, roasted, 
24c; Mocha, roasted, 29c; Java, 29c; pack- 
age coffee sold on the equality plan on a 
basis of $11 per 109-lb case in New York. 

OILS.—Raw linseed, 37c; boiled linseed, 
89c per gal, less 1c for cash in ten days; 
extra lard oil, 40¢c; No 1 lard oil, 30c; 
water white kerosene, 8%4c; fancy grade, 
1l¥%c; deodorized stove gasoline, 7%c; tur- 
pentine, 56%c per gal in bbl lots; in less 
quantities, 45@47 per gal, 
HARDWARE.—Wire nails, $1.70; steel 
cut nails, $1.65 per cwt, new card; axes, 
Single bit, bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, 
68.50; single bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, 
solid steel, $9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.40; 
carriage bolts, 75 per cent off list; tire 
bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off list; painted 
barbed wire, $1.75; galvanized do, $2.05 
per cwt; single and double strength glass, 
60 and 20 per cent off list; sheet iron, No 
24, $2.50 per cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per 
cent off list; No 1 annealed wire, $1.55 
rates. 

HAY.—Baled quoted as follows: Best 
timothy in car lots, $8.50@$9 per ton; No 
2 timothy, $7.50@$8. Baled straw—Wheat 
and oat, $4 per ton. 


DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Friday, Oct. 29, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 213; through, 26; on 
sale, 187, one week ago 187. Quality not 
very good. Market fairly active and un- 
changed. The hichest price to-day was 
$4.30 for 20 steers av 1,066 lbs, and $4.00 for 
$1 feeders av 1,061 Ibs, balance as noted. 





Veal calves—Receipts, 28: one week ago, 
63; unchanged. Milch cows and springers 
unchanged; very few here, 

Townsend sold Black 6 mixed butchers 
av 708 at $3.30 and a steer to Sullivan 
weighing 880 at $3.30. 

Spicer & M sold Prucha 5 mixed stock- 
ers av 500 at $2.90, 5 do av 458 at $2.90, 15 
mixed butchers to Kammen av 60 at $3.15, 
a fat cow to Mich Beef Co weighing 1,44) 
a eee ° oy 4 ners s 1,086 at $2.85, 7 

ckers to Sullivan av at $3. 
do av 610 at $3.35, eteaininias 
mS Lee sold same 31 feeders av 1,051 at 

Loosemore sold Black 3 mixed butchers 
av 890 at $3.50, 3 (cows and bull), av 809 
at $2.50, 4 mixed stockers to Sullivan av 
620 at $3.50 and a bull weighing 630 at $2.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 20 steers av 
1,066 at $4.30, 10 mixed butchers to Robin- 

son av 830 at $3.50 and 8 av 981 at $8.00. 

Haley sold Mich Beef Co 8 mixed butch- 
ers av 730 at $3.40 and 5 fair butcher cows 
av 914 at $2.75. 

Nixon soid Caplis & Co. a bull weighing 
1,000 at $3.00, 3 fat cows av 1,113 at $3.00 and 
14 steers and heifers av 776 at $3.65. 

Condon sold Bussell a bull weighing 
1,230 at $3.00, 3 cows to Mich Beef Co av 
990 at $2.40 and 6 mixed butchers av 71 at 
$3.30; also 14 stockers to Sullivan av 619 at 
1. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 347; one week ago, 276. 
Quality mostly common. Market opened 
fairly active, but at the close was siow 
and weak. 

Bartholomew sold Mich Beef Co 17 
mixed butchers av 86 at $3.40. 

Hauser sold Sullivan beef Co 49 mixed 
butchers av 81 at $3.65. 

box & Bishop soid Mich Beef Co 13 
mixed butchers av 92 at $3.75 and 56 lambs 
av 71 at $4.85. 

Leach sold same 25 mixed av 57 at $3.25. 
os sold Hiser 17 common ay 71 at 
me Oe 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 26 lambs 
av 03 at $4.85. 

HOGS. 


_Receip:s Friday, 3,710; direct to packers, 
254; on sale, 3,456, as compared with 3,533 
one week ago. Of good average mixed 
quality. Market opened slow, later trade 
was active; all sold, at prices averaging 
5c below above quotation. ge: $3 to 
$3.65, most $3.60 to $3.624%4; closing steady 
and 10c to lic below prices paid one week 
ago. 

F. W. Horner sold Parker, Webb & Co. 
114 av 182 at $3.62%. 

Richmond sold same 86 av 171 at $3.66. 
qa ane & Holmes sold same 67 av 202 at 

Spicer & 'M. sold same 14 av 225 at $3.6, 
12 av 180 at $3.62%, and 93 av 219 at $3.60. 

Allen sold same 67 av 258 at $3.56 and 
81 av 174 at 33.57%. 

Lovewell sold same 56 av 174 at $3.62%. 

Younger & Moore sold Sullivan 77 av 
180 and 102 av 159 at $3.60. 

O’Connor sold same 88 av 152 at $3.60. 

Bullen sold same 93 av 182 at $3.60. 

Spicer & M. sold same 44 av 179 and 110 
av 176 at $3.60. 

Messer sold same 136 av 170 and 29 av 16 
at $3.60. 

Same sold same 62 av 158 at $3.60. 

Spicer & M, sold same 14 av 291 at $3 
and 18 av. 100 at $3.60. 

Astley sold Hammond, S. & Co. 155 av 
18 at $3.66. 

Bartholomew sold same 67 av 198 at 


Messer sold same & av 192 at $3.60. 
Horne & R. sold same 77 av 19 at 


$3.62%4. 
Griffin sold same 76 av 196 at $3.62% and 
7 av 172 at $3.60. 
wa4+® sold same 140 av 186 and 29 av 
a 


Underwood sold same 55 av 180 at $3.65. 
Loosemore sold same 28 av 201 at $3.60. 
gee & H. sold same 120 av 190 at 


Hauser sold same 50 av 215 and 8 av 
192 at $3.62%4. 

Loosemore sold Mertch 50 av 12% at $3.60. 

Spicer & M. sold Emery 57 av 156 at $3.60 

Same sold Johnston 32 av 166 at $3.60. 

Saunders sold Mertch 11 av 152 at $3.65. 

Tack sold Vfoore 12 av 112 at $3.70, 


Detroit, Mich., Nov. 4, 1897. 
CATTLE. 


The receipts of cattle, Thursday, num- 
bered 357 head; through, 39; on sale, 318, 
as compared with 496 one week ago. The 
quality averaged about the same. Mar- 
ket active; all sold early at strong last 
week’s prices. $4.35 was the highest price 
paid for steers and heifers, av 1,060 lbs., 
and $4.25 for two steers av 990 lbs., but 
the bulk changed hands at prices ranging 
from $2.75 to $3.80; old cows and common 
thin butchers, $1.80 to $2.60; bulls, good 
shippers, $3.25 to $3.50; common to good 
butchers, $2.50 to $3.00; feeders and stock- 
ers, $3.00 to $4.00. Veal calves—Receipts, 
122; one week ago, 120; active at $4.50 to 
$5.50 per 100 Ibs., mostly $5.00 to $5.2. 
Milch cows and springers in good de- 
mand at prices ranging from $30.00 to 
$45.00 each; not many good fresh cows 
on sale, 

Allen sold Mich Beef Co 25 mixed 
butchers av 788 at $3.25, and a bull weigh- 
ing 1,440 at $2.75. 

Bunnell sold same 2 fair butcher cows 
av 1,090 at $2.75, 

Luckie sold Regan a bull weighing 960 
at $3.00, and 5 mixed butchers to Caplis 
& Co av 902 at $3.50. 

Lewis sold Black 4 fat heifers av 895 at 
$4.00, 4 fair butcher cows av 1,066 at $3.00, 
and a bull weighing 940 at $2.50, a steer 
to Sullivan weighing 1,100 at $4.00, and a 
bull weighing 1,490 at $3.25. 

Sharp sold Mich Beef Co 16 mixed 
butchers av 778 at $3.45. 

Spicer & M sold Black a fat bull weigh- 
ing 2,060 at $3.50, a fat heifer weighing 

at $3.75, and 2 fair butcher cows av 
920 at $2.75. 

Glenn sold Mich Beef Co 12 steers and 
heifers av 787 at $3.75. 

Davies sold Regan 2 bulls av 725 at 
$2.75, and 1 weighing 450 at $2.25, 8 mixed 
butchers to Black av 655 at $3.40, and a 
bull weighing 1,050 at $2.75. 

Robb sold Ford 9 feeders av 830 at $3.75, 
20 mixed butchers to Mich Beef Co av 
771 at $3.60, and a canner to Magee weigh- 
ing 1,180 at $1.80. - 

Ackley sold Black 10 mixed butchers av 
910 at $3.55, and 5 common butcher cows 
av 1072 at $2.50. 

Prucha sold Mich Beef Co 6 heifers av 
866 at $3.60, : pee ne 
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Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 11 mixed 
butchers av ry - $3.25, and a bull weigh- 
in, 100 at $2.85. 

Stee sold Black 3 fat heifers av 810 
at #2. and 2 steers and heifers av 1,060 
at $4.35. 

Mayers sold same 5 steers and heifers 
av 888 at $3.90, and 8 mixed butchers av 
1,043 at $3.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 5 heifers 
av 914 at $3.75, and 5 mixed butchers av 
998 at $3.00. } 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 6 light 
heifers av 611 at $3.40, 3 mixed butchers 
av 686 at $3.50, and a cow av 1,180 at $2.75. 

Shephard sold Sullivan 6 steers and 
heifers av 1,091 at $4.00. ] 

Beach sold Sullivan 17 mixed butchers 
av 660 at $3.40, and 2 bulls to Mich Beef 
Co av 735 at $2.50. 

McDonald sold Mich Beef Co 2 cows av 
1,120 at $2.75, 6 heifers av 851 at $3.65, 5 
mixed av 662 at $3.25, and a cow weighing 
1,090 at $2.75, 

Roe & Holmes sold Black 6 mixed 
butchers av 628 at $3.30. 

Talmage sold Mich Beef Co 2 mixed av 
1,040 at $3.30. ’ 

Shook sold Black 2 cows av 980 at $2.80, 
and 2 heifers av 815 at $3.80; also 4 steers 
to Sullivan av_ 900 at $3.80. 

Culver sold Sullivan 14 steers av 870 at 
$3.50, and 5 mixed av 724 at $3.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 8 
heifers av 775 at $3.60, and 2 steers av 990 


t $4.26. 
— SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Thursday, 999; one week ago, 
$08. Market active and strong to 10c high- 
er. Range of prices: Good to choice 
lambs, $5.00@5.15; light to good, $4.50@ 
4.90; yearlings and good mixed lots, $4.40 
@4.85; fair to good mixed butchers, $3.25 
@3.35; culls and common, $2.75@3.15. All 
sold, closing firm. 

Lamoreaux sold Mich Beef Co 13 lambs 
av 77 at $5.00 and 8 fat butchers av 83 at 


4.00. 
Stephens sold Sullivan Beef Co 14 lambs 
av 74 at $5.00 and 27 mixed av 86 at $3.45. 
Kelsey sold Fitzpatrick 31 mixed av 89 
at $4.00. 
Davies sold Hammond, S$ & Co 51 lambs 
av 69 at $4.75. 
_ sold Hiser 13 most lambs av 72 at 
4 


Clark & B sold Mich Beef Co 65 lambs 
av 66 at $4.60 and 11 fat butchers av 109 at 
$4 


Luckie cold same 47 most lambs av 70 
at $4.65. a 
ester sold Fitzpatrick 24 culls av 74 at 


Allen sold same 13 lambs av 97 at $5.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Young 17 lambs av 
83 at $5.15, 55 mixed butchers to Robinson 
av 81 at $3.50 and 26 lambs to Fitzpatrick 
av 79 at $6.10. 

Butler sold Hammond, S & Co 16 lambs 
av 95 at $5.10. 

Ackley sold Mich Beef Co 126 mixed 
butchers av 71 at $3.60. 

Spicer & M sold same 108 lambs av 70 
at $4.80. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 36 mixed 
butchers av 63 at $3.65. 

O Knapp sold Mich Beef Co 103 lambs 
av 77 at $5.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Monaghan 44 com- 
mon butchers av.77 at $3.10 and 50 lambs 
av 66 at $4.75. 

Nichol sold Sullivan Beef Co 72 mixed 
av 838 at $4.00. 

HOGS. 


Receipts Thursday, 6,100, as compared 
with 3,654 one week ago. Market active; 
all sold early at prices 5@10c below those 
paid last Friday. Range, $3.50@3.60, bulk 
going at $3.55; stags, 1-3 off; roughs, $2.75 
3.00; pigs, $3.55@3.70. 

Purdy sold Sullivan 116 av 167 at $3.55. 

Kelsey sold same 109 av 198 at $3.50. 

Reason sold same 82 av 174 at $3.55. 

Kenney & S sold same 73 av 187 at $3.55. 

Reason sold same 68 av 189 at $3.5214. 

Kenney sold same 131 av 182 at $3.5714. 

Shephard sold same 61 av 141 at $3.55. 

Thompson sold same 130 av 160 at $3.55. 

Hawley sold same 78 av 165 at $3.55. 

White sold same 125 av 167 at $3.55, 

Smith sold same 82 av 172 at $3.55. 

Estep sold same 107 av 186 at $3.50, 

Anstey sold R S Webb 92 av 164 at $3.55 
and 92 av 164 at $3.55, 

Brophy sold same 60 av 181 at $3.5214. 

Patrick & P sold same 79 av 180 at 
$3.57% and 64 av 168 at $3.00. 

Stoll sold same 83 av 190 at $3.5214. 

Nichols sold same 122 av 189 at $3.5214. 

Joe McMullen sold Hammond, S & Co 
127 av 179 and 77 av 208 at $3.55, 

Roe & Holmes sold same 74 av 192, 149 
av 171, 54 av 193, 75 av 191 and 70 av 161 all 
at $3.55. . 

Simmons sold same 57 av 19 at $3.55, 

oe at _—s 42 av 284 at $3.50. 

reen so arker, We ; 2 
181 at $3.55. sieeiensnnaeel 

McHugh sold same 72 av 192 at $3.55. 

Clark & B sold same 23 av 212 at $3.50 
and 44 av 190 at $3.52%,. 

Lewis sold same 36 av 223 at $3.55. 

peo tewe pod same 40 av 185 at $3.60, 

unnell seld same 188 a 7 y 
it at $3.60, Vv 197 and 57 av 
orne sold same 64 av 195 at $3.55, 
ee core tog 81 av 214 at $3.55. 
ey sold,same 76 av 212 55 
av aio “4 on at $3.55 and 7 
almage sold same 159 av 193 ¢ 5 
202 at $46. 195 and 45 av 

Spicer & M sold same 85 av 198 at $3.55. 
Roe & Holmes sold Moore 42 av Ty at 
$3.60 and 18 to Schemanski av 210 at $3.55. 

Glenn sold Farnum 49 av 174 at $3.55. 

Beach sold Farnum 30 av 184 at $3.50, 

Sharp sold Mertch 40 av 160 at $3.55. 








OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 





Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 5,676, as compared with 6,838 the 
same day: the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 3,784, as compared with 6,164 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market on Monday opened slow and 
lower on all classes of butchers and me- 
dium cattle, while good to extra steers 
held steady at last Friday’s prices, al- 
though not atall active. Oxen were in light 
supply and barely steady; bulls easier 
except on prime heavy export, which 
were firm; stockers and feeders slow and 
easy except on prime lots. Veal calves 
were strong and firmer, selling at a range 
of $. .7 per cwt. Since Monday but 
little business has been done, and that 
on the basis of Monday’s prices. Good 
butchers’ cattle show the most strength. 





Quotations at the close on Wednesday 
were as follows: Export and shipping 
steers.—Prime to extra choice finished 
steers 1,250 to 1,400 lbs, $5@5.10; prime to 
choice steers 1,200 to 1,400 lbs, $4.80@4.90; 
good to choice fat steers 1,200 to 1,400 lbs, 
$4.60@4.75; good to choice fat smooth 
steers 1,100 to 1,200 lbs, $4.40@4.50; green 
coarse and rough fat steers 1,000 to 1,350 
lbs, $3.75@4.25. Butchers’ native cattle.— 
Fat smooth dry feed steers 1,050 to 1,150 
Ibs, $4.40@4.50; fat smooth dry fed light 
steers 900 to 1,000 lbs, $4.10@4.35; green 
steers thin to half fattened 1,000 to 1,400 
lbs, $3.65@4.15; fair to good steers 900 to 
1,000 lbs, $3.65@4.10; Texas steers, $3.40@ 
3.65; choice smooth fat heifers, $4@4.25; 
fair to good fat heifers, $3.50@3.75; light 
thin half fat heifers, $3@3.40. Native 
stockers, feeders, bulls and oxen.—Feed- 
ing steers, good style weight and quality, 
$3.60@3.90; feeding steers common to only 
fair, $3.25@3.50; good quality yearling 
stock steers, $3.50@3.90; stock heifers, 
common to choice, $2.90@$3.25; export 
weight bulls, fat and smooth, $3.60@4.00; 
good fat smooth butchers bulls, $3.30@ 
$3.50; fair to good sausage bulls, $2.75@ 
$3.25; thin, old and common bulls, $2.50@ 
$2.75; stock bulls, $2.40@$2.85; fat smooth 
young oxen, to good lots fit for export, 
$4.15@$4.40; fair to fairly good partly fat- 
tened younZg oxen. $3.40@$4.00; old common 
and poor oxen, $2.25@$3.25. Milkers and 
springers—Milkers strictly fancy, $45@$52; 
Milkers good to choice, $38@$42; milkers 
fair to good, $30@36; milkers poor to fair, 
$18@$25; springers strictly fancy, $48@ 
48; springers fair to good quality, 
$30@$49; common milkers and springers, 
$14@$28. Veal calves—Veals choice to ex- 
tra, $6.50@$6.75; veals good to choice, %$@ 
$6.25; veal calves common to fair, $5.25@ 
$5.85; heavy fed and buttermilk calves as 
to pees. $3.50@$4.25; grass calves, $2.75@ 


— Thursday the market was reported 
rm. 

Sheep and Lambs—Receipts, Monday, 
were 18,000, as compared with 12,000 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 12,200, 
as compared with 7,800 same day the pre- 
vious week. The market on Monday was 
fairly active, but at a decline of fully 10c 
on all grades of lambs as compared with 
a week ago. Sheep and yearlings were in 
moderate supply and about steady for 
best, but others were easier. THe mar- 
ket closed steady to firm, with a few 
loads held over. Since Monday the de- 
mand has been fair, and prime and extra 
grade lambs were about 10c higher, while 
fair grades were steady. Good sheep 
steady to strong. Quotations at the 
close on Wednesday were as_ follows: 
Native lambs—Choice to fancy spring 
lambs, 75 to 80 lbs average, $5.45@$5.60; 
fair to good spring lambs, $5.10@$5.35; 
Culls and common spring lambs, $4.35@$5; 
good to choice native yearling lambs, $4.50 
@$4.75; common to good cull yearlings, $4 
@$4.35; common skinny spring culls, $4@ 
4.25. Native sheep—Prime to fancy 
wethers, $4.50@$4.75; good to fancy handy 
sheep, $4.10@$4.40; common to fair, $3.50@ 
$3.90; culls and common, $2.50@$3.30; good 
to extra heavy export clipped muxed 
sheep to prime weight, quotable $3.75@ 


50. 

Thursday the market held steady 

Hogs—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 26,100, as compared with 30,310 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 22,040, as compared with 
19,850 for the same day the previous week. 
While the market opened with some show 
of activity, there was a decline of from 
10 to lic per cent on all grades but pigs. 
At the decline there was a good demand 
from all sources, and the pens were well 
cleaned out at the close. Since Monday, 
under moderate receipts, the market has 
improved, and on Wednesday an advance 
of 5c was secured on all grades but pigs, 
on which the advance was 10c. Quota- 
tions at the close were as follows: Good 
to choice light medium grades, 165 to 
180 lbs, $3.77144@$8.80; choice and selected 
porkers, 135 to 160 lbs, $3.80; mixed pack- 
ing grades, 180 to 200 lbs, $3.80; fair to 
best medium weight, 210 to 260 lbs, $3.80; 
good to prime heavy hogs of 270 to 30 
Ibs, $3.7714@$3.80; fair to good dairy fed 
grades, ends and grassy hogs, $3.65@$3.75; 
rough common to good, $3.25@$3.40; stags, 
common to good, $2.75@$3.15; pigs light, 
105 to 120 lbs, good to prime corn fed lots, 
$3.80@$3.85; pigs, thin to fair light weights, 
7% to 100 lbs, $3.70 @$3.75; pigs, skips and 
common light and undesirable lots, $3.25@ 


Thursday the market was moderately 
active but lower; yorkers sold at $3.774@ 
4 a few at $3.75; other grades, $3.77144@ 
. 80. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, Nov. 4, 1897. 

Cattle—Receipts for last week were 58,- 
206 head, as compared with 56,585 the pre- 
vious week and 42,714 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1896. Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week receipts have 
been 38,461 head, as compared with 44,513 
for the same days last week. The mar- 
ket opened with a fair demand from 
buyers, and lighter receipts than usual. 
Towards the close business became slow- 
er, although values held steady. Top 
prices for top native steers, $5@$5.30; good 
export steers and dressed beef steers, 
$4.50@$4.90; prime fat cows and heifers, in 
fact, all kinds of butchers’ stock, except 
bulls, sold about the same as at the close 
of last week. The range on stockers was 
about $3 to $4.25 per hundred, but the 
bulk of sales was between $3.20 and $3.75. 
Very few Texas cattle were on sale. Veal 
calves sold at $4@$5.60 per hundred. Al- 
though receipts show a falling off of 
6,000 head up to Wednesday, general trade 
has ruled rather slow. On Wednesday all 
kinds of butchers’ stock sold a trifle 
higher. Top prices for fancy steers this 
week has been $5.35, with most sales on 
the basis of $5.10@$5.25; ordinary to good 
steers, $4@$4.95; stockers ruled slow and 
unchanged; heif2rs, $2.75@$4.40; cows, $2.55 
@$3.95; bulls quiet and steady. Veal 
calves firm at $6@$6.75 for best, and $4.50 
@$5.85 for fair to good. 

Thursday receipts were 11,000; market 
steady at Wednesday’s prices. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 84,249, as compared with 71,458 for 
the previous week, and 82,617 for the cor- 
responding week in 189%. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week receipts 
have been 45,174, as compared with 56,166 
for the same days last week. The mar- 





ket. opened with light receipts, and 
ruled active with prices strong to a trifle 
higher on both sheep and lambs. Good 
to prime mutton sheep, $4@$4.50; feeders, 
$4@$4.10; prime native market lambs, 
$5.60@$5.75; fair to good mutton lambs, 
$5@$5.50; common, $4.50@$4.90; prime to ex- 
tra feeding lambs, $4.50@$4.90. The bulk 
of the business was in a small way; 
packers were satisfied with the odds and 
ends; no big bands sold to packers, and 
only one big band to feeders. | Since 
Monday the market has been improving, 
and on Wednesday it ruled active and 
higher on all grades. Common and cull 
sheep sold at $3.50@$3.85; something bet- 
ter, $4.00@4.25; top muttons, including 
westerns, $4.40@$4.65; yearlings, $4.50@$4.75; 
top native lambs sold at $5.65@$5.75; oth- 
ers, $5@$5.50; feeding lambs, $4.85; cull 
lambs, $4.25@$4.50. 

On Thursday receipts were estimated at 
16,000; market ruled steady to firm at un- 
changed prices. 


Hogs.—Receipts last week were 220,881, 
as compared with 175,969 the previous 
week, and 169,647 for the corresponding 
week in 1896. Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week receipts were 
97,530, as compared with 129,301 for the 
same days last week. The hog market 
opened active on Monday, and with val- 
ues averaging higher than on Saturday. 
While some dealers said the market was 
no better than Saturday, others quoted it 
a nickel higher, and it probably was on 
some special lots, Packing hogs sold at 
$3.40@$3.45; prime mediums, _ butcher 
weights and shipping grades,$3.60@$3.65, 
with a few at $3.70; prime light, $3.00@ 
$3.65. Since Monday the market has 
ruled fairly active, with prices on all 
good hogs about steady. Packing hogs 
are the weakest, and sold Wednesday 
down to $3.35@$3.45, with an occasional 
lot at $3.50@$3.55; butcher weights, prime 
mediums and shippers, $3.60@$3.70; a few 
at $3.75; prime light, $3.65@$3.70; light pigs 
of 100 average and under, $3.30@3.35. 

Thursday estimated receipts of hogs 
were 28,000; market fairly active, shade 
higher; light, $3.45@3.75; mixed, $3.45@ 
3.75; heavy, $3.25@3.7244; rough, $3.25@3.35. 
firm at unchanged prices. 





GOOD WORK OR NONE. 





It is a rule that a workman must fol- 
low his employer’s orders, but no one 
has a right to make him do work dis- 
creditable to himself. Judge -—, a 
well-known jurist living near Cincin- 
nati, loved to tell this anecdote of a 
young man who understood the risk of 
doing a shabby job even when directed 
to. 

He had once occasion to send to the 
village after a carpenter, and a sturdy 
young fellow appeared with his tools. 

“J want this fence mended to keep 
out the cattle, There are some un. 
planed boards—use them. It is out of 
sight from the house, so you need not 
take time to make it a neat job. I will 
only pay you a dollar and a half.” 

The judge went to dinner and, com- 








ing out, found the man carefully plan- 
ing each board. Supposing that he 
was trying to make a costly job of it, 
he ordered him to nail them on at once 
just as they were, and continued bis 
walk. When he returned the boards 
were all planed and numbered ready 
for nailing. 

“I told you this fence was to be cov- 
ered with vines,” he said, angrily; “1 
do not care how it looks.” 

“I do,” said the carpenter, ygrufily, 
earefully measuring his work. When 
it was finished there was no part of 
the fence as thorough in finish. 

“How much do you charge?’ asked 
the judge. 

“A dollar and a half,” said the man, 
shouldering his tools. 

The judge stared. ‘Why did you 
spend all that labor on the job, if not 
for the money ?”’ 

“For the job, sir.” 

“Nobody would have seen the poor 
work on it.” f 

“But I should have known it was 
there. No; I’ll take only a dollar and 
a half.” And he took it and went 
away. 

Ten years afterward the judge had 
the contract to give for the building of 
several magnificent public buildings. 
There were many applicants among 
master builders, but the face of one 
caught his eye. 

“It was my man of the fence,” he 
said. “I knew we should have only 
good, genuine work from him. I gave 
him the contract and it made a rich 
man of him.” 

It is a pity that boys were not 
taught in their earliest years that the 
highest success belongs only to the 
man, be he carpenter, farmer, author 
or artist, whose work is most sincerely 
and thoroughly done.—Living Age. 





The forest commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania says that his State suffers to the 
extent of $30,000,000 yearly from for- 
est fires alone. Not only are the trees 
lost, but also the vegetable mold which 
should supply fertility to the soil for 
generations to come. More than this, 
the roots are destroyed, from which a 
second growth of forest might come, 





A good rubbing with a piece of soft 
newspaper well crumpled in the hand 
will clean lamp chimneys beautifully 
= is far less trouble than to wash 
them. 








HAS CURED MORE THAN 1,000,000 PEOPLE 


The testimony of Mr. M. L. HOBBS, a prominent resident of 
Middieport, O., now free from pain after 25 years of suffering from 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, PILES, KIDNEY AND 
BLADDER TROUBLE. 


GENTLEMEN:—Enclosed please find money order for $6.00, for which send 
me “5 Drops;” also some of your pills and “5 Drop Salve.”’ I have been 
sending for medicine for a number of my neighbors, in all amounting to $50.25 that 
I have sent you since last March. It has cured myself and many others. I had been 
suffering from Rheumatism and Neuralgia of the Heart for 25 years; also a bad 
case of Piles and Pealing in the Rectum for the same length of time, Kidney and 
Bladder trouble for 11 years, all of which is entirely cured. I cannot praise your 





(TRADE MARK.) 


remedy enough, and would advise all sufferers to send for some of your **S Drops,” asI feel sure 


that it will cure all the diseases that you mention. 


M. L. HC BBS, Middleport, Ohio, Oct. 9, 1897. 


RHEUMATISM AND CATARRH FOR 20 YRS; 77 YRS. OLD; CURED IN 2 MONTHS. 


GENTLEMEN :—I feel it my duty to write and tell you what your medicine has done forme. I have had 
Rheumatism for over 20 years. Last spring it was so bad I could not get up or down stairs for pain, and | 
also had Catarrh of the head and throat, and heart weakness. I have taken **S Drops’ for two months 
and it has cured my rheumatism, Heart and Throat trouble. Lam 77 years old and can walk a mile. I 
cannot praise **5 Drops” enough. It is all you claim it to be, and has done me more good than anything 


lI ever used. 


MRS. E. J. VANKANNON, Lonesboro, Texas, Oct 1, 1897. 


MR. MOTT AYRES, MANAGER OF THE WELL-KNOWN RELIGIOUS PAPER, THE 
AMERICAN BAPTIST FLAG, SENDS HIS UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 


DEAR SIRS:—While the writer is not in the habit of giving testimonials of any kind, he feels that when 
a man has suffered, and tried doctors and remedies of almost every conceivable nature without any appar- 
ent results for the better, and finally by mere accident, and through curiosity, finds a remedy that gives not 
only relief, but results in a cure, he should not hesitate to make the matter known. : 

The above has been my experience in toto. 1 was a great sufferer trom severe pains in the small of the 
back. I saw your advertisement, and wrote you for some of your medicine, which I took according to the 
directions and as a result 1 was cured. I told my friends of it, and several have since used the remedy, and 


in each case it has effected a cure. This testimonial is pu 


liberty to use it in any way that you may see fit. 


rely voluntary and unsolicited, but you are at 
MOTT AYRES, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 27, 1897. 


If you have not sufficient confidence after reading these letters to send for a large bottle, send for a 
sample bottle, which contains sufficient medicine to convince you of its, merits. This wonderful curative 
gives almost instant relief and is a permanent cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, oe 
Asthma, Dyspepsia, Backache, Hay Fever, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous ane 
Neuralgic Headaches, Heart Weakness, Toothache, Karache, Croup, “La Grippe,” 
Malaria, Creeping Numbness, and kindred diseases. 

“5 DROPS” is the name and dose. Large bottle (300 doses) gg bottles for $5.00; sample, bottle 


prepaid by mail 25c. Notsold by druggists, only by us and our agents. 


gents wanted. ; 





SWANSON KHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL.,°U.08. “A. 





db; i DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. 
sont free poy Bens by of this publication. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE O0O., South Bend Indiana. 





The surest and the best. Sample 








WM. H. COHEN & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
229 and = Washington Street, New York. 
) ° 








UR SPECIALTIES: 
Game, Poultry, Mushrooms, 
Furs, Calves, Nuts. 
Gingseng, Spring Lambs, Live Quail. 











HAY—OATS— HAY 


We want 25 Cars Hay; 25 Cars No. 2 White 
Oats. Send sample oats. Write us. 
JOHN L. DEXTER & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


WOOL WANTED. 


HIGHEST MARKET PRICES PAID. 
Correspondence solicited. 2 
TRAUGOTT SCHMIDT & SONS, Detroit, Mich. 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Parmer, 














Wiolese Commision Dede 


Dressed Beef, Hogs, Calves, Sheep & Lambs, 
Poultry (live or dressed), Butter and Eggs. 


Consignments solicited. Prompt returns. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


RUFUS B. HOLMES, bir, kor, Micon. 








Established 1866. Joun HugHns. 
TRAM WALTS. 
SWOPE, HUCHES, | Joun Bansrzap. 


WALTZ & BENSTEAD 


Une lok Cuamisian erm 


No. 4 Exchange Buil 
EAST BUFFALO, New York. 
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Fer the Michigan Farmer. 
HARD TIMES BULBS. 





We need not say, “We cannot afford 
those lovely things for our windows, 
though we would like them through 
gloomy February and Mareh when we 
yearn for spring.” There are some, jyst 
suited to a slender purse, and the price 
of them might be easily saved from the 
eandy or extra luxuries we think we 
must have on the table. Tulips make 
grand house bulbs, and for bright col- 
ors, they take the palm. If you add a 
few Parrot Tulips there will be some- 
thing so gay and odd in your window 
as to attract the attention of the pas- 
sers-by. They grow well in a box fitted 
to the window sill, and on bright, 
warm days in early spring, it can be 
placed outside. Nothing hard about 
getting Tulips to bloom. Potted in 
early fall, and kept in the dark for sev- 
eral weeks, and afterwards placed in a 
cool room. Insects are apt to trouble 
the leaves, but they scamper if the 
plant is syringed with warm soap- 
suds, and then with clear water. The 
dear little Crocus is rarely seen in the 
windows, but a bright little darling it 
is. And so cheap! A few pennies a 
dozen. And they grow in anything, 
flower pots, boxes, tea cups, bowls, or 
that old cracked pudding dish that is 
too pretty to throw away and has been 
tucked up on the shelf so long. Their 
treatment is about the same for the 
house as Tulips. A pretty surprise 
might be worked up for the family. In 
fall a few dozen might be put down 
over the front grass plot, and in spring 
the bright flowers would bloom with 
their heads just above the grass. The 
pink Oxalis has been called the little 
children among plants, and certainly a 
vase of them in the window will make 
one forget hard times. A pretty little 
bulb to go with this is Triteleia. I 
have left the best until the last. The 
single Narcissus Poeticus, with its 
white star-like flowers, with scarlet- 
edged center, one flower on its long 
stem, will fill the house with perfume. 
The bulbs mentioned are not hothouse 
darlings, that pop out and die down at 
the lightest extra cold. I have had them 
on my shelves on a 15 below zero night, 
when the water froze in the saucers 
and almost every leaf turned black, but 
my hardy bulbs seemed to enjoy the 
fun, and bloomed away unmindful of 


the cold. 
ANNA LYMAN. 





STRAWBERRIES. 

Bulletin 148 of the Michigan Expert- 
ment Station is devoted to a resume of 
the season’s work on strawberries. It 
gives a description of 42 new varieties 
fruited on the experiment grounds for 
the first time, 27 varieties that have 
been tested two years, and a number 
which have been tested for three years, 
among the latter being a number of 
old and well-known varieties. From 
this latter list we take the following 
report of results on a number of varie- 
ties either well known, or thought to 
promise well for general cultivation: 

Aroma.—The plants are strong and 
healthy. The berries are large, regular 
in form, ot fine appearance and good 
quality. The season is late and well 
extended and the last fruits are large. 
Well worthy of planting for a late 
berry. 

Bird.—Is strong and healthy in 
plant growth, the berries are large, at- 
tractive in appearance, of high quality 
and the flesh is firm. It has borne a 
large crop of fruit every season and 
seems deserving of a high place as a 
market sort. 

Beder Wood.—Has long been recog- 
nized as a valuable fertilizer for pistu- 
late varieties. The berries are light 
colored and rather soft. 

Brandywine.—The berries are large, 
of good form, pleasing appearance, and 
high in quality. The season is quite 
late, it holds out for a long time and 
the last fruits are iarge. 

Brunette.—Because of its fine ap- 
pearance and high quality well de- 
serves a trial in every garden. The ber- 
ries are of good size and quite firm. 
The plant is a good grower. 

Bubach.—Is a well known sort and 
one that is largely grown. It is not 
so productive as Crescent or Warfield 
but the berries are considerably larger 
and it is a valuable variety on strong 
soils. 

Charlie—The plants were much 
stronger in hills than in matted row 
and the fruits larger. It is of good 








growth, berries of good quality and 
fairly firm. On rich soil, with high cul- 
ture and grown in hills, this sort would 
doubtless prove profitable as a market 
berry. 

Clyde.—Last season this was our 
most productive variety. This spring 
the plants blossomed very full but the 
variety does not root deeply and the 
plants could not mature the large crop 
of fruit that set. The foliage dried up 
and many plants were entirely killed. 
Usually a very profitable variety 
though the berries are rather light in 
color and not so firm in flesh as desir- 
able, 

Crescent.—Is__ still very largely 
planted. The berries are not large, the 
quality is poor and its appearance is 
not attractive, but it is one of the most 
productive sorts grown under usual 
conditions of treatment. It would seem 
that some of the larger fruiting sorts 
that are better in quality and appear- 
ance could profitably take its place. 

Eureka.—This variety is a strong 
grower and productive. The berries 
are large but are not of very high qual- 
ity and but moderately firm. The sea- 
son of ripening is a long one and the 
berries are uniformly large. It is well 
worthy a place as a late berry. 

Gandy.—This variety has been 
largely planted as a late market berry. 
The fruits are large but not enough of 
them are borne. 

Greenville and Weston.—Are excel- 
lent in plant growth and fairly pro- 
ductive of good sized fruits. In quality 
and firmness the berries are medium. 
Both sorts are attractive in appear- 
a and well worthy of trial for mar- 
cet. 

Haverland.—This variety, though 
scarcely so productive as Warfield, has 
fruits that are much better in quality 
and larger jn size than that sort, Tak- 
ing productiveness, size and quality to- 
gether, no variety ranks much higher 
than Haverland for home use or local 
market. 

Leroy.—This variety has been grown 
here since 1893. The plants have been 
strong and healthy in growth and uni- 
formly productive of large crops of ber- 
ries. The fruits are large, fine color, 
regular in form, of high quality and 
firm. It should be given a trial as a 
market sort. 

Marshall.—The berries are large and 
uniform in size, of good quality and 
firm. The plants are of medium 
growth and somewhat subject to rust. 
Many report this variety as one of the 
best for large sized fruits and for pro- 
ductiveness. It has not shown any re- 
markable qualities in plant or fruit 
here, but is a sort that should be tried 
by anyone in search of a variety bear- 
ing large berries that are of good qual- 
ity and firm, for use on strong soils. 
The fruit is rather dark and the foliage 
is subject to rust. 

Parker Earle on strong soil and 
with plenty of moisture is a most valu- 
able late market sort. Under other con- 
ditions the plant sets more fruits than 
it can mature. 

Snowball.—This season the plants 
were not so strong in growth as they 
have formerly been. The berries are 
very handsome in appearance, of good 
quality and firm. If the growth of 
plant is good the variety is very prom- 
ising for market, 

Stahelin—The plants are of strong, 
healthy growth and productive. The 
berries are large, of very fine appear- 
ance and high quality. For near mar- 
ket or home use this is a most excellent 
sort. 

Thompson No. 40.—This is another 
sort that has been tried for several 
years ,and with best results. . Very 
strong and healthy in plant and very 
productive. If the berries were larger 
in size this varieiy would be one of the 
best grown. 

Thompson No. 66.—The fruits are 
larger than No. 40 but the variety is 
not so productive. Has shown up well 
for the several seasons tried but has 
no extraordinary qualities. 

Timbrell—Though but moderately 
productive and the fruits have a mot- 
tled appearance that makes them un- 
attractive, the high quality of the ber- 
ries and their size make this a valu- 
able sort for home use. 

Warfield.—Taking all points into con- 
sideration, it is doubtful if there is a 
more profitable variety for the general 
planter than the Wartield. In produc- 
tiveness and appearance it ranks very 
high. If the size of the fruits could be 
increased and the quality improved it 
would be the ideal berry. 

SUMMARY OF VARIETIES. 

The most promising of the new 
sorts, taking all points into considera- 
tion, are Arrow, Farmington, Fremont. 
Glen Mary, Ideal, Marston, Purdue and 








Ruby. Of the varieties that have been 
tested two seasons the following have 
the most promise: Enormous, Kansas, 
Mary, Meridian, Ona, Sherman and 
Thompson 103. 

It is doubtful if there are more profit- 
able varieties for the market grower 
than Bubach, Crescent, Haverland, 
Warfield, and on strong soil the Park 
er Earle. Bubach is not very produc- 
tive and Crescent is poor in quality and 
often undersized. Beder Wood and 
Sharpless are good fertilizers for these 
imperfect kinds. Clyde is an early 
bloomer, with abundant pollen and 
should be tried ds a fertilizer. Woolver- 
ton is also good. 

Among sorts not so widely known as 
the above but which have given excel- 
lent results as market berries are Bird, 
Charlie, Greenvilie, Leroy, Snowball 
and Weston. 

For the grower in search of varieties 
that will bear large fruits and that are 
fairly productive, Brandywine and 
Marshall are recommended. 

Aroma and Eureka bear large fruits, 
ripen late and have a long season. 
They are well worthy of trial as late 
varieties. 

Brunette and Timbrell are large 
fruiting kinds that are very high in 
quality. They are recommended for 
home use. 

This bulletin was prepared by Prof. 
L. R. Taft, and his assistant, H. P. 
Gladden. 

THE CONSERVATION OF SOIL 
MOISTURE FOR STRAW- 
BERRIES. 








Although strawberry plants will not 
thrive where the soil is permanently 
wet, they do require an abundant sup- 
ply of moisture, both during the grow- 
ing and fruiting seasons. The non-ob- 
servance of this requirement, says a 
bulletin of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, is the occasion of heavy losses. In 
the first place, the ground for straw- 
berries is often left until planting time 
before plowing, and breaks up in clods, 
oceasioning much labor in preparation 
with harrow and roller. Although it 
may be possible to put such a soil into 
fairly good condition for planting, the 
water which has been lost cannot be 
restored, and weeks may elapse before 
sufficient rain falls to keep the plants 
alive. It has been shown that more 
than 1,600 barrels of water per acre 
may escape from unplowed ground in 
one week, in excess of the quantity 
which will pass off from an equal area 
which has been plowed and harrowed 
at frequent intervals, Moreover, the 
ground which has been plowed late 
will continue to dry out during the sea- 
son at a rate in excess of the early 
plowed. This shows plainly that early 
plowing and frequent harrowing are 
essential in order to retain the soil 
noisture, even though planting may 
be delayed. The difference between 
fall and late spring plowing, is still 
greater than between early and late 
plowing, especially as affecting the ca- 
pacity of the soil to retain moisture 
during the season. The best prepara- 
tion for a strawberry bed is fall plow- 
ing, where the soil will admit, and if 
not then as early in the spring as the 
ground is fit to work. The prevention 
of escape of moisture from the soil dur- 
ing the growing season is also impor- 
tant, and this can be accomplished, very 
largely, by frequent cultivation, especi- 
ally after rain. It is quite as important 
to stir the soil after light showers as 
after heavy rains. Retaining of mois- 
ture after mulching during the fruit- 
ing season is no doubt a more practical 
method than cultivation. 





CRYSTALLIZING FRUITS. 





lew confections are more delicious 
than candied fruit, and few sweet- 
meats are more expensive, 60 cents a 
pound being the regulation price, and 
a pound represents a very small 
amount. They can be prepared at about 
half the cost, however, at home, if 
care is taken. 

Cherries, currants, pineapples, apri- 
cots, pears and peaches are best experi- 
mented upon. The two former can be 
used in bunches; the pineapple is sliced 
across, the fruit, each piece being a 
good quarter-inch thick; apricots are 
cut on one side and the stone slipped 
out, while pears and peaches are 
halved, and, of course peeled. 

Make a very thick syrup, pound for 
pound, adding for each pound a small 
cup of water. Boil the sugar first, then 
drop in the fruit, and when they have 
boiled clear take out and drain from 
the syrup. If the cherries are stoned 
(the red ox-hearts make the finest, be- 





ing not too sweet, as the white, and 
without the rank tartness of the sour 
red ones), it is nice to string them on 4 
broom splint, as they can be more 
easily handled. 

Sprinkle liberally with powdered sug- 
ar, lay on a sieve and set the fruit in 
& warm oven. I used a wire dish, such 
as our grandmothers kept fruit in, set 
within another dish to catch the syrup. 
In two hours turn the fruit, sprinkle 
with sugar again. Keep this up until 
the sugar has all dripped out. On no 
account have the oven hot, as it will 
dry the fruit and leave it like so much 
leather. And, of course, the fruit must 
be laid in single rows when drying. 

When the juice has evaporated and 
the sugar has formed a glazed surface, 
put away in boxes in a dry place. 
Waxed paper should be laid between 
each layer. A bureau drawer is as good 
a place as any to keep them. 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





California has 20 million dollars in- 
vested in prunes. Oregon and Washing- 
ton as much more, while Idaho and 
Utah are greatly interested in this 
fruit. The chances are prices will soon 
be so low that the business will be un- 
remunerative. Importations of foreign 
prunes are steadily decreasing. 


This year’s yield of peaches in twen- 
ty-five of the best fruit counties of 
Southwest Missouri, is figured at a 
trifle over 1,200,000 bushels, and of ap- 
ples about the same, and the aggregate 
cash value it is thought will reach $4,- 
285,000. In addition to this, it is thougnt 
the same territory will produce $100,- 
000 worth of grapes and wine. 


C. E. Reed, of Huron County, sends 
the following suggestions for Novem- 
ber: Transplant hardy shrubs, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, currants, vines. 
etc. Where shade is desired for hot 
weather, secure and plant trees. Mulch 
well asparagus beds, rose bushes, not 
forgetting the strawberry beds. Pro- 
tect your compost heap from the rains. 
Select your seed potatoes, corn and 
other seeds for next season’s use. 


Here is an experience with frozen 
root grafts told by a writer in an ex- 
change: Twenty-four years ago a 
neighbor drove up with a box of root 
grafts frozen solid. He said that he 
shut up the house for a winter visit, 
and on coming home found the cellar 
was frozen solid, On examination no 
Sign of uniting of root and graft was 
found. He offered to sell the lot of 
30,000 grafts for $10. We did not 
know then that they were worth 10 
cents, but we took them and planted 
them beside our own grafts kept in a 
warm cellar. The result was a perfect 
stand of the frozen grafts and a poor 
one of those kept as we supposed just 
right. Since that time we have not 
been afraid of a very cold root cellar 
for grafts packed in sandy earth. 


“If apples were placed loosely in bar- 
rels they would soon rot, though pass- 
ing over only a very short distance of 
travel, and yet, when properly barrel- 
ed, they can be sent thousands» of 
miles, even over the roughest ocean 
voyage, in perfect security. This is ow- 
ing to a fact discovered years ago, 
without anyone knowing particularly 
the reason, that an apple rotted from a 
bruise only when the skin was broken. 
An apple can be pressed so as to have 
indentations over its whole surface 
without any danger of rotting, provid- 
ing the skin is not broken. In barrel- 
ing apples, therefore, a gentle press- 
ure is exercised, so that the fruit is 
fairly pressed into each other, and it 
is impossible for any gne fruit to 
change its place in the barrel on its 
journey. In these modern times we un- 
derstand the reason. The air is full of 
microscopic germs which produce fer- 
mentation, and unless they can get an 
entrance into the fruit, rot cannot take 
place. A mere indentation without a 
rupture of the outer skin does not per- 
mit the action of these microbes.—Mee- 
han’s Monthly. 





Florida Excursion Rates. 


Excursion rates to Florida and other Southern 
Resorts are now on sale via the Southern Railway 
from and through Louisville and Cincinnati, in 
connection with the Queen & Crescent Route. 
Best routes and schedules. For particulars address 

WM. H. TAYLOE, Asst. Gen’] Pass. Agt. 
pita Southern Railway Company, Louisville, Ky. 


— 








AY CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
e you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free. 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Rockport, Il., Dansville, N. Y 


Clover, Timothy and all seeds for 

the farm. If your dealers do not 

t — our seeds, write for prices. 
ORES RRA RE 


any beans to sell, send sample, 
stating quantity. We will make you a firm bid. 
Largest Bean Dealers in the State.: 
S. M. ISBELL & CO. 
1%, 127 & 129 Pearl St. West, Jackson, Mich. 
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POULTRY COMMENTS. 





One of the many new breeds that are 
seeking admission to the new Standard 
is the so-called White Wonder. So far 
as the writer has been able to judge 
from cbservation and reading, the only 
real difference that actually exists 
between the White Wonder and the 


White Wyandotte is in the fact that 
the former has a feathered leg, while 
the latter’s is smooth; both are yellow. 
There is also a slight difference in 
comb. ‘The writer doesn’t wish to say 
anything against the White Wonder; 
they are probably a good fowl, but a 
serious question can be raised to the 
policy of trying to maintain two 
breeds so very near alike. 

When we compare the main differ- 
ences between the two fowls, grant- 
ing that the others are equal, the 
White Wyandotte is easily ahead. A 
feathered leg can be made a thing to 
create admiration among fanciers and, 
also, something upon which a skillful 
and painstaking breeder can prove his 
ingenuity, but when it comes right 
down to out and out utility, a fowl, 
such as the average farmer desires for 
practical purposes, the value of leg 
feathering loses its force. There is 
nothing about a dressed fowl] that wiil 
set it off to a better advantage than a 
clean, featherless, yellow shank. With 
a practical experience of several years 
with both smooth and feathered-legged 
fowls, the writer can most heartily 
recommend the smooth shank for the 
average farmer for practical purposes. 

* * 


It seems strange that the poultry- 
man, and especially the one found 
among farmers, does not realize the 
importance of buying stock early in 
the season, This year, along in January 
and February, after we had disposed 
of our surplus stock, there was quite a 
call for Bronze turkeys. In some cases, 
parties were unable to get stock at all, 
in others, only after a considerable dif 
ficulty. Why couldn’t these buyers 
just as well have purchased their extra 
stock in the fall when it was plenty 
and prices proportionately lower? Breed- 
ers, and especially those who handle 
poultry, had much rather sell in the 
fall than winter over and take their 
chances on better prices. There is a 
great deal of risk and care in winter- 
ing stock, and especially, is it true, 
when males are kept. This is striking- 
ly true with turkeys, more so than with 
the domestic breeds. If you know that 
you are going to need extra birds, buy 
early and avoid paying the breeder for 
his time and risk. It will be money in 
your pocket. - 

* * * 

The leg-band is a contrivance little 
known among farmers. It’s original 
use is in the show room where the 
score-card is employed as the means of 
picking the winners, but it can be em- 
ployed almost equally as well on the 
farm among the poultry to aid in keep- 
ing in mind certain specimens. It is 
almost impossible, in fact in many in- 
stances it is impossible, for the own- 
er to determine the age of any fowl 


either from appearances or from 
memory. This is especially true with 
iurkeys. If the owner would take th: 


trouble to procure a sufficient number 
of leg-bands, which can be readily pur- 
chased at a cent and a half each, and 
place them on his fowls, recording the 
number and date, it would be a com- 
paratively easy matter to know how 
and when to cull. There would be 
much less danger of keeping a flock of 
old stock until several years of age 
that are not beginning to pay their 
keeping. 

There are a great variety of leg-bands 
on the market, some are excellent, 
others are not so good. There are at 
least two makes of bands produced 
here in this State that are excellent for 
the domestic fowl. These consist of a 
metal number plate, held with a cop- 
per wire which passes around the 
shank. Either of these or similar 
makes do very well for domestic fowi, 
but for turkeys, we much prefer a 
metal, sheet band, either copper or 
brass, which passes about the shank 
and is clinched in a slot in the number 
end. When such a band is once. put 
on it is there to stay as long as the 
fowl has any use for it, but with some 
of the lighter makes, we find the 
turkeys are apt to get them off. There 
are some bands that are of little ac- 


count after once using, while others 
can be used almost indefinitely. 
Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


AMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS.—A 
few choice young toms for sale at 
MEADOW BROOK FARM, Rochester, Mich. 
Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 





1G beautiful BARRED P. ROCKS,exclusive- 











Ist. 


RONZE TURKEYS-— ‘Strictly pure bred, large 
and vigorous. Stock very reasonable before Dec. 
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C. P. REYNOLDS, Box D, Owosso, Mich. 
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Bi om Will lay eggs, but with MANN’S Granite 


THE IMPROVED c ( Crystal Grit and MANN’S Green Bone 


VICTOR Incubator 






Cutter, they lay twice as many. Green Bone 
and Mann's Grit produce a food that gives 























S29 wonderful results; as £ 


CG MAKERS 









2 have world wide fame. Cash or instalments, 
Catalog free if name this paper. 
F. W. MANN CO, Milford, Mass. \ 0E 


in the market. Cireul FREE. 
GEO. ERTEL 00. QUINOY, ILL, 














B4U BY INCUBATORS 


catalogue. Beauti- 


_——s 
_a as mabe he by Steam. Absolutely they have ys equal. on poultry culture and =e 
e = self-regulating. The simplest, most TT ; 

# reliable, and cheapest first-clece Hatcher AWN Ss BONE cu ERS machinery. Scents 


: ’ in stamps; worth a dollar bill. 
MOINES INCUBATOR CO.. BoxS5 DES MOINES, IA. 








Copyrighted 1897, by Woman’s Wortp Pus. Co., New York, infringers will be prosecuted to the fullest extent of the law. 


$300 FOR CORRECT LIST 


ALSO A VALUABLE COLD WATCH AND CHAIN 
IF YOU SEND TEN CORRECT WORDS. 


All Former Offers Eclipsed—No Room for Doubt — Mind what we say, $300.00 for 
a Full Set of Answers, and a Valuable Watch and Chain if you 
Send at least Ten Gorrect Words. 


Never before was such a remarkable offer made asthis. We, the publishors of Woman’s World, deliberatel 
promise to pay $300.00 in cash for a full list of correct answers, and we further agree to give an elegant $5 
Guarantee American-Made Watch and Chain to you if you send at least 10 correct words) How Can 
We Afford To Do It? Read and learn our method. We intend to obtain over one million regular subscribers 
for our great magazine known as Woman’s World, and we have determined to spend all the money we have 
made in the past five years and all we shall earn in the next five years, if necessary, to attain this object, because 
we know that after we have made this extraordinary yet far-sighted investment we can easily make a profit of a 
million dollars a year afterward. We make our calculations upon an enormous scale. We have the money, 
brains and reputation to do it! 

Our proposition is, as above stated, to get a million subscribers. We shall provide you with such a splendid 
magazine that you will gladly renew your subscription year after year. We are well experienced in our business, 
and we know. that our income from advertising alone will be fully $300,000 annually as soon as the immense cir- 
culation mark is reached. Will we accomplish our object? Wait and see! Wo are producing such a beautiful 
magazine — we already have over 350,000 paid-up subscriptions, and you may rest assured we shall soon secure 
the remainder. 














Name of a State in the 
United States. 











< 


What you are to do is to supply letters of the alphabet in the places of stars in the list of words given below so as to make words 
PENNSYLVANIA, because no other letters than E, N, Y, V, N, A, can be supplied to make the name of a State. Again, in No. 9, for 
| 
iF AT FIRST YOU DON’T SUCCEED, TRY ACAIN. 
1—p * N* S*L*A* y* = q* KRHRK KH KK KK Y The name of aman 
Name of another President. He was 
4._B sali 7 - Ai Another place in the United States. a * * 
12.—G@@HI Name of another distant Country. 
eal * * * * <Aplace thousands of Illi 
7—@ AG “rte reo | 14.~4)* F* BE a yegutar tind of rink. 

If you read the following carefully you will know just how to proceed to gain your — without any misunderstanding. Don’t go 
times in Geographies, Dictionaries, Newspapers and other accessible mediums of information. When you have made as large a list as 
words, we shall then send you by express, prepaid, our 50.00 guarantee American-made Watch and Chain, with the understanding 
you have sent a full correct list, you shall receive $300.00 in money, also the $50.00 Watch and Chain. When you send your list of 

YOU WILL WIN A PRIZE OF COLD. 
- y If you send a list of words with- 
out enclosing twenty-five cents, your letter will be thrown in 


AN INSTRUCTIVE, AMUSINC AND PROFITABLE CONTEST. 
that are adapted to the description given at the right of each set ~f missing letters. You are to make as many words as you Can to fit the 
definitions, but must only supply as many letters as there are stars, Vor example, we will tell you that the full answer of No. 1 is 
example, you must make all the continuations of letters that will give you the name of a President, and in this instance, just to give you 
a “tip,” We will mention that the first two letters in the last name are Mc. Now can you supply the whole name? 
Bear in mind, you are to receive %300.00 in cash and a 50.00 Guarantee Watch and Chain if you send a full list of answers, 
or you will receive the $50.00 Watch and Chain (without the cash) if you send at least ten correct words. 
Feoo0 for ores 
,000 a year salary. 
2—* B** B** E* another state of the United States, 10—L*A**L* 
8 *N*1* W* TE : assassinated, 
—C A place in the United States. 11 * * 
—J P a Name of a distant Country. 
* * * * * 
5.—A A A well known Country, full of patriotism. 
* x ae *** Y* * A noted army general of about 
6.—* * * ON A large river in America. 13. w | GT N a century ago. 
a EE HK * * A popular monthly publi- 
8 Ss w R D cation issuedin N. Y. City. 15.—* A ° ER Another popular drink. 
it blind. To begin with, you should take this advertisement, sit down, and study out all the words youcan, You have our assurance 
that all words can be found by proper study or knowledge. Every word needed to make the list complete has been printed millions of 
you can, send us your list, with 25 cents to pay for three months’ subscription to Woman’s World. As soon as your letter is received, 
we shall turn the same over to the well-informed committee of examiners, and, if it is decided that you have sent atleast ten correct 
that, if you find it as represented, you are to become a regular subscriber to Woman’s World, in accordance with our arrangements 
and offer as indicated when we send you the valuable $50.00 Guarantee Watch and Chain. Furthermore, if the committee decides that 
words, don’t fail to name your nearest express office, as well as post-oflice address, so the prize may reach you promptly, Don’t forget 
to mention whether you want a lady’s or gentleman’s web , . si vitals its ton 
READ THIS, Szssctserseay statnsetcesza, 
on nm os! ir man: 
Mi RT N years. ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE, 
the waste basket. I ) Full lis 
| are wit pay tis eRe ono senda us a full list pty Manager of Woman’s World Pub. 


This contest is different from any 
that we or any other publisher ever ad- 
vertised. Itis as much more liberal 
as a dollar is better thanadime. If you 
have tried previous contests without 
success, don’t give up until you win a 
prize inthis. Weoofferno shoddy jew- 
elry, but solid cash and also watches 
which are so good that we will buy 
them back at #50, if not as repre- 
sented. By sending a list of over ten 
words you are guaranteed a Watch. 
Every publisher. in the United 
States and Canada will vouch for our 
reliability. Onr motto is to pay you 











While we do not expect more than one full list, if any, we will Co., 


divide the $300.00 equally if 15 or less persons send full lists, 
thereby guarantecing at least $20.00 to ,or if more than 
ten persons send full correct lists we will pay $20.00 in cash to 
the others and will give every contestant the beautiful and 
practical watch and chain which we will buy back for $50.00if 
not as represented. It is understood that when you get the 
watch you shall either become a five years subscriberto Woman's 
Werld, or send the watch and chain back tous. Itis further 
understood that if you aro dissatisfied with the prize awarded 
you orthe manner of conducting any part of this contest, you 
shall return what you have received and we will pay your 
money back, thereby guarantceing satisfaction to you. As 
further evidence of our we request that you read 
this advertisement carefully and if it is not clear to you, or if 
you have any doubt about our reliability do not answer this as 


who wishes money back. 
Jas. H. PLUMMER. 
Manager Woman’s World Pub. Co. 
NEw YORK, Oct., 16, 1897. 
Personally apaesres before me Jas. 
10 











back the money or stamps you send us we are losing money by this enormous offer and we can afford 
i "ell satisfi to deal only with intelligent and appreciative persons, who @ H. Plummer, who being duly sworn, 
if you are not well satisfied. knowa pak thing when they see it, aa who arelikey tosub- states that the deposition by him above 
scribe for Woman’s World for many years. made is true. 
A. G. VENNILYA, 
(SEAL) Notary Public. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF A PRIZE BY A LITTLE STUDY. 


This contest is honestly conducted, but you should beware of frauds who advertise to pay prizes for 
missing letters in words, yet who are thoroughly unreliable and who depend on stealing ideas from us and dollars 
from the public. The only money you need send with your list of words is 25 cents, to pay for 
trial subscription. If you are already a subscriber, be suro to mention it, and the new subscription will be ex- 
tended on the old one. If your list is correct, as per above instructions, your prize will be sent by express without 
delay, and, if you con’t feel fully satisfied that you have von at least $50.00 worth, then you needn’t become a reg- 
ular subscriber to Women’s World, although many people imagine that our magazine is interesting only to 
ladies; it is in reality equally interesting to husbands, fathers, brothers and all other members of the family, yet if 
you desire you may have our magazino sent to a friend while the prize will come to you. Distance from New York 
makes no difference in bringing you your prize of money and a watch. People who live in far-away States or Pro- 
vinces have the same opportunity as those who live in New York. When sending list be sure to mention whether 
you want lady’s or gentleman’s watch. Now, if you are interested in grasping this most remarkable offer, send 
your list at once, with 25 cents, silver (carefully wrapped) or 13 two-cent stamps, and your prize will be forwarded 
promptly. Canadians must send nine three-cent Canada stamps, and those who live in other foreign countries 
must send money order. Address plainly and exactly as follows: 


WOMAN'S WORLD PUB. GO., Cash Prize Dept., 22-24 No, William St, New York, N.Y, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. — Avoid spurwwus imitations of our “* Missing Letters’? advertisements. Weare reliable; frauds often imitate 
us. Wepromptly pay back money if not pleased—we are honest. We comm big —— i in the busiest part of New York City. When vou 
come to New Fork call and see us, or send your friends to investigate. Werefer to any Publisher or Mercantile Agency as to our reliability. 
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Grange Department. 


Our Motto:—“‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved."’ 








Address all correspondence for this depart- 
ment to 





KENYON L. TUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 








THE LECTURE SYSTEM OF THE 
GRANGE. 


Brother Messer, the Lecturer of the 
National Grange, is doing a work 
which ought to be commended in the 
highest terms. He seems to have been 
one of the first to appreciate the office 
of Lecturer. He has organized a lec- 
ture system after a regular plan and 
is following out that plan, turning 
neither te the right nor to the left. If 
his ideas should be carried out through 
the State and Subordinate Granges, the 
lecture work of the Grange would be 
revolutionized. 

In an article in another column 
Brother A. E. Palmer dwells on this 
same point. The Lecturer of the State 
Grange has been in the past considered 
as an officer who should spend a large 
portion of his time in the field, giving 
lectures to Granges. and, if necessary, 
organizing new Granges. It seems to 
us that this is wholly a wrong concer 
tion of the office of the Lecturer oz the 
State Grange; it makes him simply an- 
other state deputy. The lecturer in 
the Subordinate Grange is in some re- 
spects the most important personage 
in the Grange. His opportunities for 
usefulness are beyond computation, 
and he needs all the help he can get. 
As it stands to-day there is in Michigan 
absolutely no aid that he receives from 
higher authorities, aside from that fur- 
nished by the National Lecturer and 
what he may pick up from the Grange 
press. The plans for organizing 
Granges are pretty well worked out, 
but plans for assisting the lecture work 
of the Subordinate Granges do not ex- 
ist. ; 

We believe that one of the most im- 
portant steps in progress which our 
Granges could take would be to organ- 
ize the lecture system of our Granges. 
The State Lecturer should be the 
recognized head of the movement and 
should plan a system that will make 


- him the adviser and director of a large 


part of the lecture work of county and 
Subordinate Granges. He should at- 
tend Pomona Granges and there hold 
conferences with the lecturers of the 
Subordinate Granges of the county; he 
should visit subordinate Granges in 
various portions of the State, make 
notes and comments on the Lecturers’ 
work, and either through the Grange 
or through circulars, or in both ways, 
distribute his information and sugges- 
tions to every Grange in the State. He 
should secure the co-operation of the 
Michigan Agricultural College so that 
this institution would assist the 
Granges by organizing reading circles 
and in presenting courses of lectures. 
All this need not cost a mint of money. 
In fact, it can be done, we believe, as 
cheaply as can the present field 
work, which work really ought to be 
done by somebody else; and, to our 
mind, it will do nothing less than revo- 
lutionize the educational work of the 
Grange of Michigan. 

What we have said above reflects 
upon no individual and is not intended 
as a criticism of any person or persons. 
It is a suggestion for “the good of the 
Order,” and is intended to stir up 
thought and discussion on this impor- 
tant line. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMER®S’ INSTITUTE MAN- 
AGERS. 


The editor of this department, who 
is also superintendent of farmers’ in- 
stitutes in Michigan, attended the an- 
nual meeting of the above-named body 
at Columbus, 0., October 27-28. Aec- 
tive membership in this association is 
made up of the superintendents or di- 
rectors of the farmers’ institutes in the 
various states. Hence the membership 
is small. Any institute worker may 
become an associate member. In this 
ineeting the states of Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, New Jersey and 


North Carolina were represented by 
their managers. ' The states of New 
York and Wisconsin also hold member- 
ships in the association. The papers 
and discussions were, of course, techni- 
cal, dealing with the problems and dif- 
ficulties which confront the superin- 
tendent of institutes. Institute work 
in the United States has grown to such 
an extent that it has really become a 
business, and many of the managers 
present were men who give their whole 
time to the institute work in their 
respective states. 

One thing that impressed us was the 
fact that some states are so much more 
liberal than others with regard to the 
appropriations for farmers’ institutes. 
Minnesota has for a long time given 
$13.500 per year for institutes; Wiscon- 
sin has for several years given $12,000; 
Ohio has the use of $8,000 or $10,000 
per year; the Pennsylvania legislature 
last year increased the appropriation 
in that state from $7,500 to $12,000 per 
year; New York expends $15,000 per 
year for this purpose; while Indiana 
has but $5,000; Michigan, $5,500; Illi- 
nois, $5,000; and Nebraska up to last 
year had nothing, but now will have 
$750 per year. 

The question as to the future of in- 
stitutes was not raised, except that 
the work is so well established that it 
eannot fail and that it must go on in- 
creasing in value and efficiency. <A 
committee was appointed to seek the 
co-operation of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in forwarding 
this institute work all over the country. 





GRANGE NEWS. 


LOWELL DISTRICT COUNCIL’S PROGRAM. 

Below is the program for the meet- 
ing of Lowell District Council, to be 
held in South Boston Grange hall, 
Thursday, November 11: 

“What constitutes a successful 
Grange?” Sister Ida English; “The best 
time to sow clover seed,” Bro. Jas. A. 
Aldrich; “Conveniences in the house- 
hold,” Sister E. Hancorne; “What con- 
stitutes success in life?’ Sister C. Farn- 
ham; “Hints on the sanitary condition 
of our homes,” W. M. W. Johnson; 
music by C. Johnson’s family, of 
Bourne Center Grange, and A. P. 
Barr’s family of the South Boston 
Grange. 

J. C. ENGLISH. 
SOUTH BOSTON GRANGE NO. 175. 

The members of this Grange ex- 
tended an invitation to the Lowell Hor- 
ticultural Society to hold the October 
meeting of that society at the South 
Boston Grange hall, on Noy. 19. The 
invitation was accepted, and as Tues- 
day was a beautiful autumn day, by 
12 o’clock the hall was well filled with 
enthusiastic horticulturists, laden with 
well-filled lunch baskets, while the la- 
dies of. this Grange served warm chick- 
en-pie and coffee to all. After refresh- 
ments the meeting was again called to 
order and papers on canning and pre- 
serving fruit were read and were fol- 
lowed by animated discussions, sing- 
ing, recitations and the Harker's or- 
chestra furnished a varied and inter- 
esting program. There was a fine dis- 
play of apples; also some grapes, pears, 
and lovely flowers. The country is the 
proper place to hold all meetings per- 
taining to agriculture. Let us try and 
hold more of them near to “nature's 
garden.” 

IDA E. ENGLISH. 
GRATTAN GRANGE NO. 170, 

We have held our meetings regular- 
ly this summer once in two weeks, for 
the first time in a number of years. 
Aitendance good for busy season. Had 
six petitions handed in at last meet- 
ing and more to follow. Surely pros- 
perity has come to our Grange at last. 
We held a fair November 4. We are 
in hopes our Grange will do some able 
and efficient work now the hurry of 
work is over. It depends on ourselves 
whether or not the Grange is a benefit 
to us. 

Kent Co. MRS. KATE WATKINS, 
ALLEGAN CO. POMONA GRANGE 
met with Ganges Grange October 21. 
Though the weather was inclement. 
there was a good attendance, a good 
dinner, and an interesting program. 
The afternoon session was public and 
the hall was well filled by those out- 
side the gates to listen to and learn of 
the Grange. The Ganges band fur- 
nished good music for the meeting, 

which was enjoyed by all. 

Brother F. W. Robinson, of Ganges 
Grange, was elected delegate to the 
State Grange. A few of the old-time 
members were reinstated. All in all 
we can say we had a pleasant and 
successful meeting. The next meeting 





will be with Rural Grange in January. 





On Oct. 23 I reorganized Otsego 
Grange No. 364, with sixteen re-affil- 
iated members. This Grange has been 
dormant about five years. However. 
they have retained their hall and have 
some money in the old treasury, and 
we bespeak for them a rapid increase 
of membership and interest. Brother 
Milton Chase, of Otsego, was elected 
master, Brother J. H. Beebe, lecturer, 
and Sister Emma Nevens, secretary. 

L. C. ROOT, Deputy. 

CLINTON CO. POMONA GRANGE 
will meet with DeWitt Grange, Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 10, 1897. Grange will 
open in usual form in fourth degree 
at 10 a. m. Roll eall of officers, min 
utes of last meeting and reports of 
Subordinate Granges until dinner. At 
1:30 p. m. address of welcome, Mrs. 
Ella Pike; response, Adelbert Mosher; 
song, Ida Lewis and Agnes Pike; pa- 
per, J. F. Clemons, “What should be 
the true relation between the farmer 
and the government;” discussion, led 
by J. W. Ennest; recitation, Ella Dills; 
instrumental music, Floy Whittaker; 
question, “Would it be policy for the 
government to establish postal sav- 
ings banks?” affirmative, Jerome Dills, 
negative, Hon. F. W. Redfern; recita- 
tion, J. N. Flowman; song, DeWitt 
Grange; paper, Mrs Amanda Gunnison, 
“Woman's work in the Grange;” ques- 
tion, “What can the Grange do to aid 
our common schools?’ led by Com. R. 
M. Winston; song, DeWitt Grange; 
question, “Shall farmers pattern after 
professional men in taking a vaca- 
tion?’ led by W. D. Holt; song, De- 
Witt Grange. 

Grange will open in the fifth degree, 
for the purpose of electing delegates 
and conferring the fifth degree. 

Evening session at 7:30 in: fourth 
degree. Song, DeWitt Grange; ques- 
tion, “What is happiness and where 
can it_be found?’ led by Mrs. E. A. 
Ferguson; recitation, Hattie Kinney; 
instrumental music, Genevieve Brink- 
erhoff; recitation, Millie Norris; ques- 
tion, “What is tuberculin? How is it 
used, and what is its effect on cattle?’ 
led by Luther Sibley; recitation, Belle 
McHenry; song by all, “God be with 
you till we meet again.” 

Now Patrons, the busy season of 
‘97 is nearly over. Come prepared to 
ask questions and take part in the dis- 
cussions. Come one, come all, and help 
make a grand rally day in DeWitt, 
the oldest and most historic town in 
Clinton county. You will receive a 
hearty welcome. Your horses will also 
be cared for, as well as yourselves. 
The wishes of DeWitt Grange are for 
you all to come. 

MRS. C. L. PEARCE, Lecturer. 

CAPITOL GRANGE NO. 540 

is having a genuine “boom.” Its last 
social was held at the residence of 
Bro. Towar. A large attendance 
helped to make the occasion a delight- 
fully enjoyable one, and a feature of 
the meeting was a quoit tournament. 
J. IT. Norris and P. S. Reasoner were 
tied with A. Ayers and D. E. McClure 
for first honors. The tie is to be 
pitched off at the next social, and the 
victors treated to an oyster supper. 

The great feature of the day was 
the dinner, at which a hecatomb of 
yellowlegged chickens were served to- 
gether with everything else heart 
could wish. 

After dinner speeches, recitations, 
songs and papers were indulged in by 
Hon. H. R. Pattengill, D. E. McClure, 
P. G. Tower, G. M. Tower, Miss R. 
Norris, Mrs, J. 'T. Norris, Miss Blanche 
McClure, H. ©. Everet, and Miss i. 
Scoby, while the Agricultural College 
Eclectic Society furnished a delight- 
ful evening program, 

At the last regular meeting five new 
applications were presented, and two 
were received by demit. The contest 
going on between the brothers and 
sisters is doing much good. The 
brothers are at present a little ahead, 
but it is understood that the sisters 
have some surprises in store. 

CALHOUN COUNTY GRANGE 


will meet at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. A, Talmage, in Newton township, 
Thursday, November 11, at 10:30 a. 
m. Picnic dinner. Program: Ai, 
“What does this season's trial of sugar 
beet culture promise for this locality?’ 
Frank Minges, C. P. Chidester, W. 8. 
Simons, and others interested. Sample 
beets desired, with statement of cost 
and yield per acre. 2. “Essay, Miss 
Lizzie Ewer. 3. “Suggestions for 
State Grange,” J. M. Willison, Lillian 
Adams, L. EE, Woodworth. 4. 
“Thoughts for Thanksgiving,’ Mrs. 
Jessie Ward Cowles. 5. “Which is 
the better—the district schools as now 
conducted or a central school with 
free public transportation of scholars 





to and from the same?’ Mrs. Bessie 
Adams, Clara McDermid, Frank HB. 
Garratt. 





OUR GRANGE NEEDS IN MICHI- 
GAN. 


To your general question, “What are 
the essentials for a successful year of 
Grange work in Michigan,” I would 
not for a moment assume to formulate 
an answer, but it seems to me that 
there are some points of weakness in 
our Michigan Grange work which, if 
they could be remedied, might lead 
to greater success as an order, 

We boast of our organization, but 
stop and contemplate how incomplete 
it is, how many townships, yea, even 
counties, in which no Grange or any 
other farmer organization exists. Do 
we not depend too much upon county 
deputies, working each according to 
his own ideas, utterly wanting in any 
system or uniformity of action, their 
only incentive, love for the Order? Why 
not place more responsibility upon the 
State Grange? Why not pattern a little 
from other successful organizations 
who think it a measure of profit to 
establish and support an organization 
bureau—not only to extend to new ter- 
ritory but to perfect and systematize 
stn we have already in hand? It is 
ust as necessary that we g p 
as that we all pull. ae 6 

More complete organization means 
better privileges socially, greater ad- 
vantages for education, legislation and 
co-operation. 

It is truthfully said that the lectur- 
er in a Subordinate Grange is a most 
important officer, and we place there 
our best Patron and demand much at 
his hands. But the office of lecturer in 
the State Grange is fast becoming a 
mere figurehead. How long can we 
afford to let this continue? Could not 
this officer be made one of the essen- 
tials? , 

Again, permit me to suggest that we 
are suffering from poverty of cash re- 
sources as a State Grange.e We have 
been in the past, and in my opinion 
are now, following the wrong plan. 
We are asking too much of our Pa- 
trons “for the love of it.” Take, for 
instance, any session of the State 
Grange, and the enthusiasm there 
shown. If it could be bottled up and 
kept alive long enough for the Patron 
to reach his home Grange there might 
be some hope for the bundle of reso- 
lutions annually passed by that body. 
But no, the average membership of 
the State Grange depend upon its ex- 
ecutive officers to carry out their de- 
sires, but neglect to furnish the avail- 
able means. No more can a complete 
organization be carried out among 
farmers without money than among 
any other class. Hence why attempt 
to organize a complete lecture bureau. 
if the means to pay for the necessary 
gutfit are lacking? Why attempt to. 
extend our organization into new ter- 
ritory if the organizer must take all 
the chances of success and pay his own 
expenses. Why expect to accomplish 
so much with gratuitous aid, when 
history or experience fails to record 2 
single instance of success along this 
line. 

While I would not measure success 
by dollars and cents, it seems to me 
that the success of Grange work the 
coming year will very largely depend 
upon the condition of the State Grange 
treasury. Cut down to the mere de- 
mands of the session of the State 
wange, but little more can be ex- 
pected than is accomplished at that 
annual session. But if we could all 
recognize that parsimony is not econ- 
omy, and means could be provided so 
that a more complete system of work 
could be devised and carried out, the 
results would be far greater than the 
most sanguine of us now hope for un- 
der our present “penny wise” plan of 
finances. 

The individual efforts of many noble 
men and women have contributed 
much to the success of the Grange in 
Michigan, and will continue to do so; 
yet we must all sooner or later ac- 
knowledge that the key to success 
is systematic work under a more com- 
plete organization, and when we will 
arrive at this condition largely’ depends 
upon our liberality in contributing to 
the expense fund. 


Kalkaska. A. E. SALMON, 


Member Ex. Com, State Grange. 


GOOD POSITIONS 


0 by graduates of Dodge's Institute of 
Telegraphy, Valparaiso, Ind. ition, full course, 
(time unlimited) including typewriting, $35; by the 
month $7. Good board $1.40; furnished room 25c. per 
week. Good demand for operators. Catalog free. 
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IONIA POMONA. 





Ionia Pomona met with Ronald 
Grange October 21, with a large at- 
tendance, After dinner the Grange was 
called to order by Master H, J. Hall. 
After a song by the choir, the program 
was begun. Ronald Grange furnished 
music. 

The first question discussed was 
“Does it pay for our farm boys to be 
college educated, without the practical 
education?’ Brother Wooster pre- 
sented the question, and believed they 
should have the practice with the col- 
lege education, or it would be of no 

od. 

o The next question, presented by Sis- 
ter Waterbury was, “How to make a 
thrifty Granger out of a shiftless 
Granger.” Brother Waldron said they 


“had no such farmer in the township 


of Ronald; they were all thrifty. 
Brother Barnard said he could hardly 
credit that, they had them in Berlin, 
and he was one of them, as he had not 
been out to Grange for some time, and 
he knew of others. Sister Waterbury 
said there were those who would not 
work. She wanted to find out how 
they could get them to work. Sister 
Waldron thought if they would work 
and not find fault with others that will 
work, it would be far more pleasing 
for all. Others thought these people 
lack confidence; some had the talent to 
speak, while others to write. Sister 
Higby thought they ought not be cen- 
sured too much. 

Brother Vandorn had a recitation he 
thought was equal to the subject. 
“Make a Noise in the World.” Brother 
Wooster thought there was where 
they needed the practical education. 

“Why need farmers grumble, and 
what would it cost them to live, if they 
were to buy cream, butter, eggs, fruit. 
etc. Several did not see how the 
farmer could grumble, everything is 
brighter. and still growing brighter. 

‘Does it pay to husk the corn and 
shred the fodder?’ led by Brother 
Luther Hall. He was for getting 
down on his knees in the good old 
fashioned way. It makes less work in 
the house. “Luth” believes in 
women’s rights. Brother Henry Hall 
would have the corn husked and shred 
the fodder; made work, but was of 
short duration and all out of the 
way. Brother Barnard was of the 
same opinion. Brother Charles likes 
the old fashioned way, and his wife 
holds the lantern and with her com- 
pany he could husk the corn. 

We elected Brother and Sister Van- 
doren as delegates to State Grange, 
and decided to, meet with Danby 
Grange at our November meeting, the 
third Thursday, if convenient for the 
brothers and sisters of Danby Grange 
to entertain us. 

MRS. L. J. BARNARD, Lecturer. 


GENERAL TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER. 








THE FUTURE OF THE GRANGE. 

Question 1. What shall be the fu- 
ture of the Grange in educational 
lines? 

Question 2. What shall be its fu- 
ture in other departments of its work? 
SUGGESTIONS. 

The object of presenting this topic 
is mainly for the purpose of obtaining 
the views of the rank and file of the 
membership as to what the future pol- 
icy of the Grange should be. The ‘irst 
question relates to the educational 
work of the Order, and unquestionably 
there is where its greatest strength 
and influence lies. In discussing this 
part of the topic the mistake should 
not be made of confounding education 
with a knowledge of books, which is 
only a part of education. The word 
should be used in its broadest sense 
as a preparation for, and a continual 
study of, life’s work. The history of 
the Grange and its achievements in 
educational lines, should be carefully 
studied and its failures in not coming 
up to the full measure of its oppor- 
tunities should also be noted. 

The future opens an unbounded field 
for thought, plans, speculation and air 
castles. It is the dreamland of the im- 
agination, but while ideals are a neces- 
sity in progress, their standards 
should not be placed so high as to 
make them unattainable, and bring 
discouragement. Reformers some- 
times make this mistake, and needed 
reforms are often delayed because of 
discouraged workers. To a looker-on 
the future of the educational work of 
the Grange may not seem encouraging, 
but to one who has carefully noted the 
progress that has been made since the 
Grange came into existence, and com- 
pared the general intelligence of the 
average farmer of thirty years ago 





with the intelligence of the average 
farmer of to-day, the contrast is very 
marked, and it should further be noted 
that but little of this work was done 
in the early days of the Order. The 
most of the progress that has been 
made can be credited to recent years. 
With the machinery now in motion 
and well oiled, there is every reason 
to believe that much greater progress 
will be made in the future than in the 
past. But the thought of the member- 
ship in this direction is what is de- 
sired. 

The second part of this topic opens 
perhaps a wider field for discussion 
than the first. There is scarcely any 
limit to the scope of the Grange and 
the work which it may do. While it 
has done much in a fraternal way to 
unite farmers and bring them more in 
touch and sympathy with each other, 
there is vastly more to be done to 
eradicate all the jealousies that exist, 
to teach farmers to so live that they 
can trust each other and be subject 
to the universal sway of the “golden 
rule.” The social features of the 
Grange give opportunities for an un- 
limited amount of good by increasing 
the happiness of the farming popula- 
tion and by ministering to their pleas- 
ure at home and in the company of 
others. The Grange has a great field 
for work in improving the farm homes 
of the nation, and thereby increasing 
the love of home among their inmates. 
It is possible that this may not be the 
least among the many valuable feat- 
ures of Grange work. Co-operation in 
the Grange is treated in another topic. 
but what shall be its future and how 
far is it prudent and wise for farmers 
to go in this direction? These ques- 
tions are very pertinent and of much 
interest to the future welfare of the 
Order, A careful study of the successes 
and failures of Grange co-onera- 
tive enterprises and a careful study of 
the profits and losses in business en- 
terprises is necessary in order to arrive 
at a safe conclusion in this direction. 
In this connection it is well to under- 
stand that the written and unwritten 
laws of trade and of commerce are 
not easily changed, nor are they in 
any way controlled by sentiment. The 
business world is cold and calculating 
in all its aspects. It never hears the 
cry of distress and knows nothing of 
love or sympathy. It reckons only 
with profit and loss. This much is 
suggested that theories and unsup- 
ported statements in regard to busi- 
ness and business methods may be 
eliminated from the discussion of this 
feature of Grange work. Another 
very important department of Grange 
work is in the line of legislation, and 
this brings us directly into the do- 
main of politics, but not of partisan 
politics, for which we have no use in 
the Grange, and if we follow the spirit 
and letter of the rules of the Order 
they never will be brought inside the 
gates. The work of the Grange in the 
past in non-partisan legislation is a 
very commendable one, and the Order 
has been of untold value to the people 
in this direction both in state and na- 
tional legislation. What its future 
may be is an interesting field for 
thought and well matured plans as 
well. Other branches of work might 
be suggested but careful study ‘and 
full discussion of the foregoing will 
be sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the topic. The lecturer’s reports 
of both parts of the topics should be 
as full and complete as may be. 


COURTLAND GRANGE LIBRARY. 








I notice your call in The Farmer 
for a_ history of each Subordinate 
Grange library. Courtland Grange has 
a library, established about eighteen 
years ago. The first funds for the 
purchasing of books were obtained by 
a series of socials, given at our hall, 
including oyster suppers, etc.; also by 
an exhibition given by members of the 
Order, which was repeated with good 
success. When this fund reached $50 
we invested it in books, and each year 
we have added to our library by 
means of socials, and fines paid in on 
books kept over time. 

Our library now numbers 367 books. 
We have a library committee of seven, 
appointed by the master and overseer 
each year; they elect their own officers, 
a librarian and treasurer. This year 
they elected a second librarian, to act 
in case the librarian was absent. 

We have a large, neat-looking book- 
case in one corner of the hall, in which 
the books are kept free from dust. By 
the suggestion of one of our brothers, 
the Grange instructed the library com- 
mittee to subscribe for the “Century” 





magazine and “The Review of Re- 
views” for six months. Each maga- 
zine will be numbered on the register 
the same as a book. This library is 
known as Courtland Grange Library 
No. 563. 

Aside from this, we have this year 
joined the traveling library and the 
same librarian has charge of this, but 
of course keeps a separate record. 

We have received the first library. 
The opinion of some of the members 
of our Grange is that the library is 
what keeps our Grange alive. But be 
that as it may, not a member would 
want to drop out the library. We real- 
ize that good books are our best 
friends. 


Kent Co, MRS. F. D. SAUNDERS, 


Master of Courtland Grange. 


LIBERTY AND LIBRARIES. 








In answer to your inquiry regarding 
the State traveling libraries, would 
say that Liberty Grange was the first, 
I believe, to take advantage of the 
plan, procuring Library No. 1. Since 
then we have changed libraries every 
six months, having our fifth one now. 
We have had a library of our own for 
several years, so perhaps the influence 
of the traveling libraries is not so 
marked as it would be where no other 
library is accessible. 

The books are well selected, having 
a variety of subjects to suit all tastes. 

I believe in all communities the 
great readers are few, while the ma- 
jority, either from lack of taste for 
reading or lack of time, read compara- 


(Continued on page 348.) 





A BARBAROUS SURGICAL OPERATION 
For the Cutest Piles 


Is not only intensely painful, dangerous 
to life and very expensive, but in the 
light cof modern medical research and 
since the discovery of the Pyramid Pile 
Cure a surgical operation is wholly un- 
necessary. If you have any doubt on 
this point kindly read the following let- 
ters from people who know that our 
claims regarding the merits of the Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure are borne out by the facts: 

From N. A. Stall, Ridge Road, Niagara 
Co., N. Y.: I received your Pyramid Pile 
Cure and tested it last night. It did me 
more good than anything I have ever 
found yet, and remember this was the 
result of one night’s treatment only. 

From Penn W. Arnett, Batesville, Ark.: 
Gentlemen:—Your Pyramid Pile Cure has 
done me so much good !n so short a time 
that my son-in-law, Capt. T. J. Klein, of 
Fort Smith, Ark., has written me for your 
address as he wishes to try it also. 

From A. E. Townsend, Benville, Ind.: 
I have been so much benefited by the 
Pyramid Pile Cure that I inclose $1 for 
which please send a package which I 
wish to give to a friend of mine who suf- 
fers very much from piles. 

From John H. Wright, Clinton, DeWitt 
Co., Tils.: I am so well pleased with the 
Pyramid Pile Cure that I think it but 
right to drop you a few lines to inform 
you its effects have been all that I could 
ask or wish. - 

From P. A. Bruton, Llano, Tex.: Gen- 
tlemen:—The Pyramid Pile Cure has done 
so much good for me that I will say for 
the benefit of others that after using only 
two dzys I am better than I have been 
foi‘ months. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is prepared by 
The Pyramid Drug Co., of Albion, Mich.. 
and it is truly a wonderful remedy for all 
forms of piles. So great has been the 
number of testimonial letters received by 
them from all parts of the country that 
they have decided to publish each week 
a number of such letters and never use 
the same letter twice, but only fresh let- 
ters will be published. 

All druggists recommend the Pyramid 
Pile Cure, as they know from what their 
customers say that no remedy gives such 
general satisfaction. 


sm, ELCIN WATCH 
sty 








There are no better watches to be 
had than Elgin watches. If you buy 
one of them you know you will have 
the best timekeeper that American 
skill can make. All our watches 
with Elgin movements are in 

GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
handsomely engraved, heavily gold 

lated, will last a lifetime and are 

nown the world over as the standard 
of American make. We send to anyone 
giving us his full address this watch, 
gents’ or ladies’, per Express, C.0.D., 
with privilege of examination. If 
satisfactory, pay agent $6.50 and 
express charges; if not, return it at 
our expense and pay nothing. All 
watches are guaranteed. If money 
is sent with order we pay all express 
charges and give a beautiful chain 


free ROYAL MFC. CO. 
834 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


SENT FREE scares. 


Our New Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List of 
GUNS ATHLETIC ard 

» SPORTING GOODS. 
Most Complete Line in America, 
At very Interesting 


Prices. 
E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
























A Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free, 


DISORDERS of the 
Kidneys and Bladder 
comes BRIGHT’S _DIS- 





PLAINTS, URINARY 
DISORDERS, DROPSY, 
ete. For these dis- 
eases a POSITIVE SPE- 
CIFIC CURE is found 
in a new botanical 
discovery, the won- 
derful KAVA-K AVA 
— _—. by bot- 

-, anists, the piper me- 
Mrs James Young, Kent, 0. thysticum, ‘dens the 
Ganges river, East India. It has the extraordi- 
nary record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It 
acts directly on the Kidneys and cures by drain- 
ing out of the Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, 
Urates, Lithates, etc., which cause the diseased 
conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
testifies in the Christian Advocate, that it com- 
pletely cured him of Kidney and Bladder Disease 
of many years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood, of 
Lowell, Ind., writes that in four weeks the Kava- 
Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and Bladder 
disease of ten years’ standing. Many ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, and 
Mrs. Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md., testify to its 
wonderful curative powers in Kidney and other 
disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we willsend you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Ad- 
dress, The Church on, Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mention 
this paper. 






















We mail a lot of 
Gold Plated Jew- 
elry to sell among friends, 
When sold you send money 
and we send a Lady's Real 
Rolled Gold Marquise 
Ring, set with six Sparkling 
Klondike Diamonds, and two 
im. blue Turquoise, or a Gold 
Plated Watch and Chain, or 
you keep half the money instead 
ofa present. By sending you agree 
to pay or return jewelry on de- 
0 goods sent minors. = oe eee name, 
rs.. or We Cannot sen Address. 
i384 Kast li6th St., New York. 





mand, 
Mr., Miss. or M 
Nept.17, N.Y.T & 


PRIZE JUMBLE PUZZLE. 


Ever; body who can_afford it wants in his home a MAP 
OF THE UNITED STATES. There is nothing that is 
more useful, interesting and constantly referred to. We 
make it easy for every head of every house to become the 
owner of one, our premium map, 48x34 in., printed hand- 
somely in colors, mounted on a roller ready to hang on 
the wall,and at the same time secure a pograentecss tion 
to our illustrated monthly paper, “* THE CORN BELT,” 
full of interesting scenes and information about the 
West, all for 25c. 

Thisis what you must do: In the following the letters 
of each word are jumbled up, and you must straighten ’em 
out and find out what the word is. For instance, what, is 
this word—suohe? Why, when you get the letters straight- 
ened out it spells house, doesn’t it? That’s the idea. 











js ABE ANEE 





1 —The outline of a State. Which one js it? 


These are its principal products. Whatare they? 
2-O CNR 7-ERY 
3-GOSH 8-LETTAC 


SH 10-PESHE 
6-SOTA 1i-GUSRA TEEBS 
What does a man get there? 12-C HRI 

Now, to every one who sends us a correct solution of 
this puzzle within the next sixty days, together with 25c 
in postage or silver, we will send one of our handsome 
United States wall maps, and also“ The Corn Belt.” for 
one year. Address The Corn Belt, 209 Adams St., Chicago. 


éMabash 


THE oneeer ROUTE 
Chicago, St.Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G. BUTLER, D F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building.) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN. 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 
Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee. Muskegon. 











Trains leave Detroit, Fort Street Station, as fol- 
S. 


low: AM. P.M. P.M 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids...... 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Ionia and Greenville................. 8:00 1:10 I 
Muskegon and Traverse City........ 8:00 1:10 
ics acdsedsessctccctuessycuces 8:00 .... 
ee ee 8:00 1:10 .... 
Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:20 p.m. 


Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St west, 
Detroit. Phone 368. 
BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass'r Agent. 
JAMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
GEO. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass'r. Agent 


oe TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot, foot of Brush St. City office, 84 Wood- 
waad Ave. Telephone 39. 























Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
* 7:55am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North | ¢ 9:40am 
+10:15am | Toronto. Montreal & Portland | ¢ 9:05pm 
t+ 1:10pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt Huron & North | .......... 
eheeeduues ‘Mentreal, New York, etc...... | * 1:50 pm 
* 4:20 pm | 8t.Clair.Romeo and Pt. Huron | t 6:10 pm 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45pm 
EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
*12 noon | Toronto,Buffalo and New York | * 1:50 pm 
t 6:40 pm | London and Int. Stations...... t 5:30 pm 
PCO London and Int. Stations...... | + 9:05am 











DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
55am | Saginaw,G HavenaMilwaukee | + 9:25 pm 
1:30 am | G.Rapids,Milwaukee& Chicago | + 3:55pm 
t 4:05 pm | Saginaw, Lansing & G. Rapids | +11:50am 
+ 5:45 pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns | + 8:10am 
* 8:30 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chica. | * 7:05am 


{Daily except Sunday. *Daily. {Sunday only. 
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tively few books. I find it so in our 
Grange. Some of the members read 
nearly every book in each library, 
while others read but few. All agree, 
however, that the books are, on the 
whole, well selected, and I think few 
of them would care to discontinue the 
libraries so long as the cost is 80 
slight. 

No books can be had except on 
Grange nights, so it has a tendency to 
call out the members, much eagerness 
being displayed on receipt of each new 
collection. 

We find them useful in Grange work 
to help out the lecturer’s program, 
many of them containing excellent se- 
lections for such purposes. 

We strongly recommend that every 
Grange in the State avail themselves 
of this excellent means of education. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. 


DAIN gexnes SWEEP MILL]: 


gs 
~ Large inside burr 


eon betwen Ge revolves twice to 
carried on. chiied cee ee ee ginary 

ol gina “f 
roller bearings— 










Sold under an absolute guarantee to do double the 
amount of work of any other mill of same size or 
money refunded. Write for circulars and prices. 


DAIN MFG. Co., Carroliton, Mo. 


= | LARGEST GAPACITY 


and finest quality of work is done by 
d of our Portable Grist and 


et VERTICAL Burt Stones 


in sizes from 16 to 30 inches. If you 
are looking for a cheap, shoddy mill 
‘ns res but if + So HE 


hat can ed, that 
Salies ise bs 


= have it. Sertd fo for cat logit. 
Chas, Kaestner & ¢ :: 








241 S. Jefferson 
CHICACO, ILLS, 








a] $8 MACHINE 


to weaverourows fenceof 
Hard Stec 








Bort Wire. 
52 inches high, at 


P 25, Cts $. per Rod. 
a egg) ab J 
Z F rod f 


gents 
Wanted Catalogue Free. 
ARTER 
Wire a Co. 
Box 140M1t.Sterling,O. 
































WOVEN WIRE FENCE: |- 


—-—— high, B: le f 
aN ng re a r= oy Ment! Wich | 
our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 


Eip.ze ts.a8 day for 


ZAPAS 2.2.5 ha S 


y . KITSELMAN BROS., 
Bor 7 Ridgeville, ind. 
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“‘ Hot a Theory, Buta Condition.’” 


Time was when land and timber were pontitel 
and cheap. Then wisdom built the ol 
feace. Now, it is different; and the wise man nooks 
for the best substitute for rails, orplank. A great 
many are asking us about it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 


We make Steel Wheels to fit an 
size and width tire. Staggard an 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 


out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 


Forges for Farmers, 


echanics and Jobbers. 
Cheapest Forge made. Large size,price $5, warranted, 


The Economic: Feed Boiler, 


Takes Less Fuel than any other. 
60 gallon =o 45 ~ al., $9. 


TANKS, "RON. BOUND, 
2to 16 bbls. capacity. 
Send stamp for catalogs 


C. A. SHAVER, Mfr., 


Saranac, Mich. 







































































There are many Separators 


but the Improved United States 
is the Separator of Separators 


It holds the ns for the best and most perfect 


separa 


tion. 


It delivers a smoother and better cream. 


It has a larger 
others. 


capacity according to price than 


It is easier to operate. 


Its gears are 


It is more 


all enclosed. 
thoroughly made and therefore will 


wear longer. 
It is best liked where best known. 


Ask for illustrated catalogues. 
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THE GRANITE STATE 


and.e. 


Waier 








Econcmical Farm Boiler 


The Boiler is made of galvanized steel. 
linings are of sheet steel 

hearth of cast iron. 
here is no reason why this cooker should not 
The boiler can be used for heat- 
ing water and cooking all kinds of food for hogs, 
cattle, dogs and poultry; 
boiler, for preserving fruits, vegetables, boiling 
cider, es Se jell, and many other pur- 
a large cooking utensil is desired. 

50 gallon, $17; 
Send for circulars containing 
full description and testimonials. 


—, 


last a lifetime. 


s for whic 


fade i 


100 gallon, $24. 


We publish a book, ‘Cooking Food for Stock,” 


Cooker 
licaler 


The mento, most convenient 
nd most 


For Poultrymen, 
Stock Raisers and Dairymen. 


Furnace sides and 
Front, door an 


in 7 sizes 


25 gallon, $12 ; 


and with an extra 


Sold on installments if desired. 


which we will se nd Sree if you mention this 
publication when you write. 


GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO. 


557 Temple Court, New York 





The 





Guaranteed just as represented in the 
illustration or money will be refunded. 
Hundreds sold. No complaints. 





GENTLEMEN :—I have used the Granite State Feed 
Cooker every day since I received it, cooking food for 


sete BPS the grate and ash- epit gi iving it a pe 
fect draft. The whole thing shows good judgment End 
mechanical skill in plan and manufacture, 


Yours truly, WM. E. COGGESHALL, 
Newport P. O., R. I., June 18th, 1897. 
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50 gal. size, 36 inches high, weighs 190 lbs. a) sya 


from three to four hundred fowls, and it has alw de 





Ready to 


put on the buggy and drive away. Best 


selected hickory, steel-tired wheels ; each spoke alter- 
nated with a bolt; hubs fitted with the right boxes 


for your 
painted yn need black, Brewster Same wheels unpainted, but 
primed with best lead and oil, with hubs bored ready 
for boxes (or with new boxes), less than the cost of re- 
pairing old wheels. 
Wheels for buggies, carts, surreys, phaetons, light 


ge wagons. 
Loreevcon tl Lpaepmeapne os | omemraced Mich, Rm: 


axles; best finish, perfectly and thoroughly 


We can sell you new axles also. 
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BO ex crs. : FOR CORN 


That's what every bushel of corn is worth after 
& ® ifi being ground on our 
ClentifiC Grinding mitt 
Here's something entirely new: a 2 to 4 

= horse Mill, We call it LE ACTION— 
both plates revolve. Grinds Ear Corn and all 

i grains for feed, Other styles and sizes, 2 to 50 h.p. 


THE FOOS MFG. CO. Springfield, 0. 


















can 
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ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Roses, Bulbs and Hardy Perennials 
in Large Assortment and of Superior Quality. 

Fully believe that wecan show more Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, é 
and a larger, finer block of Hardy Roses, Hybrid Perpetual Moss and Climbers 

of the leading popular varieties including the famous Crimson Rambler than 
We have 32 greenhouses, several of them devoted to 
Palms, Cycas, Ficus and Araucaria Excelsa. Personal inspection and corres- 
pondence solicited. Catalogue free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box!9 Painesville, O. 


be seen elsewhere. 
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pith SPE) BERD Fe gp roe. 


feel aaliage: —y nt Dex Pod Fodder Gut; 


with Orasher. 
Corn Bheliers, oy & a Oinouler Saw Machines, aa, 
BNER & SUNS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A 








Power Leverage 64 to 1 


“Eli” Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 






STEE 
Largest line in the verid. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St. Quincy, lil. alamaz 


1X L THEM ALL. 


QUALITY TELLS 


BEST STEEL MILL. 
PR 5 STEEL TE TOWER, a 
logue and prices of a 


POWER «no PUMPING MILLS 


PHELPS as Se WIND MILL Co., 



















7 LOP BUGGY FOR $28.95. 


Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGG\ FOR 
$39.90. You don’tpay for them until 
td received. Every: ‘thing in Buggies, 
ages, Harness and Seddies in our 

FREE VEHICLE CATALOGUE, 
. ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ill 


Send for it. 


$20 every pon dh and Ma procured aleri erial 


assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails 
Iron B Roofing, Water Piping. 1 Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lun: 
ver, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 
usual prices. I” chat 5 FREE on application. 

Chicago Housewresking 85th and Iron saan Chleage, 
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Buckeye 


Feed BIE NI EDae. : 


COMB 


crushes & INE ear corn 

cob and and all other 

grain single or mixed,fine or 

coarse as desired, suppl ies 

power for other pur poses 

at the same time. Prices 

and machines both right. 
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CYCLONE CORN SHELLER. 



















Will Shell a Sample 
Bushel of Cora Sheller 
In'4 Minutes. $3.00 

—_ ACENTS 
BEST WANTED 


ms, Ask your 
rf merchant for 
it. Bend for 
circular and 
Price List. 
“carey IRON AND STEEL ROOFING CO., 


2 Merwin St., ee oO. 
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TINS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Shipped necked down, saves t 
freight. e Best is sul sure . 
ato Win” thay we have t. 
Write us for a 
American Steel Tank Co. t 
MISHAWAKA, IND, 





‘ oy STEEL WATER me 
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Ms, FARMERS’ " STOVE. 


Buy a wood burning stove 
that will heat 6,000 cubic feet 
of space and hole fire the year 
round, if you put ina stick of 
wood every ten hours. Air 
tight, no dust, no dirt, perfect- 
ly safe. Write for circular, 
also seed price list 
The Henry Philipps oe and 


P ee, Im ent 
Sueneenes VIEW. 115 & 117 SP clair St., Toledo, 0. 


9 CORDS IN10 HOU. RS 















v= 
BY ONE MAN. It’s SKiNG ofthe WOODS. SAVES money and back- 
ache. Send for FREE illus. cat. showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
and testimonials from thousands. First order secures agency, 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO.. 
64-66 S. Clinton Street. Chicago, im, 


If you want the 
best well machin- 
ery and tools for 
making wells to 
any depth, we 
make them. Send 
for catalog “‘L L”’ 





ees Oo! state your 
nts. Catalog 
free. F.C. aeneun awe. os MFG. co. “Chicago, Ill 
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QWRPREMIUN BUSINESS 


this department of our business has 


grown 100 percent within the past two | 


years, and we expect to increase it still 
more as time goes on, for the reason 
that articles of merit sold at retail, at 
prices, soon get noised 
around and one sale often makes a 
dozen or more. Our friends are doing 
it for us. We do not earry on our 
premium business for profit, but to 


benefit our subscribers. While we do 
make a profit on it, it is not made on 
the goods themselves, but by having 
increased subscription list through the 
free advertising we get. For instance: 
We sell a sewing’ machine to one of 
our subscribers, a friend calls and 
sees it and inquires where it was pur- 
chased. The answer would be, “From 
THE MICHIGAN FARMER, and it cost 
but $18, and it is as good as any $60 
machine ever sold, but’ you have to be 
a subseriber to THE MICHIGAN 
FARKMER to get it.” 

Hundreds of subscriptions are start- 
ed in this way, and the merits of the 
paper keep them with us. An in- 
creased circulation is the result, and it 
is very necessary that we send out 
nothing which will not give satisfac- 
tion and which will not be a saving to 
our subscribers. All we ask in return 
is, that our subseribers who buy our 
premiuin articles will advertise THE 
MICHIGAN FARMER through the ar- 
ticle purchased. 

@ SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

It would not pay us to handle any- 
thing we could not warrant to give 
satisfaction or that was not all right 
every way, as it would damage us 
rather than do us good. If any arti- 
cle we send out is not just as repre- 
sented, we ask as a favor that the pur- 
chaser will write us to that effect. 
Most of the premium articles we send 
out we do not see before they are 
shipped, as they go direct from the 
manufacturer. For that reason we de- 
sire to know whether or not the arti- 
cle is exactly as represented. If not 
as represented, if notified within a 
reasonable time, we will refund the 
price paid and pay all charges. 

SHIPPING DIRECTIONS. 

Where any premium is sent by 
freight or express the purchaser pays 
the charges unless otherwise stated. 
Always give your Post Office, Express 
Oftice and Freight Station. We pay 
the postage on all articles sent by 
mail. We mean to specify just in 
what way each article will be sent. 
Where we agree to prepay the charges 
and the article is ordered sent in a 
way different from the way we agree 
to send it, the purchaser will have to 
pay the charges. 


NOTHING SENT C. O. D. 

For the reason that most of the arti- 
cles are shipped direct from the Manu- 
facturer, they cannot be sent C. 0. D. 
The charges on articles sent C. O. D. 
are generally double where sent other- 
wise. Our guarantee protects the 
purchaser in every way. If the article 
is not as represented after examina- 
tion, it can be returned and the money 
will be refunded; but before »eturn- 
ing anything kindly advise us, so that 
we may give instructions where to 
have it sent. On receipt of shipping 
bill we will refund the money. 


HOW TO REMIT. 

Send bank draft, express money 
order, P. O. money order or cash. 
‘Send cash by express, charges prepaid, 
or registered letter. It is reasonably 
safe to enclose money in registered let- 
ter. but in case of loss the U. S. Gov- 
ernment does not hold itself respon- 
sible. Small amounts (under $5) can 
be remitted by postal note. Make the 
remittances “payable to The Lawrence 
Publishing Co.” Do not send P. O. 
orders separately, but always cnclose 
with your orders; do not send :noney 
by open mail; do not send worn or 
defaced coin. 


OTHER PREMIUMS. 

We cannot give in this issue all of 
the premium articles we have to offer, 
but will give other articles as we can 
find space in future issues. 


TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

We will make a cash price for the 
article alone.- To those who are not 
subscribers we will make a price for 
the article in combination with THE 
MICHIGAN FARMER, and to those 
who wish to get the articles free, we 
offer them for a certain number of 
subscribers. 

TO AGENTS. 
Agents may, take orders for any of 


wholesale 


our premium articles in combination | 
with THE FARMER, and will ma 
allowed their commission just the | 
same as if it was for the M. F. alone. | 
| The names will also xo to their credit 
for any special prizes which may be 
| offered at the time the order is re- 
iceived. Cash must accompaiy tke 
order for the premium. We positively 
cannot allow any commissions to 
agents on sales of premium articles 
as prices are net to ts. 


RAISING CLUBS FOR PREMIUMS. 

Any agent, subscriber or reader of 
our paper can getany article we offer 
free by 1aising the number of subserib- 
ers necessary to secure it. We will also 
agree to give them credit for the sub- 
scriptions they send, in competition 
for any special prizes which may be 
offered at the time the order is re- 
ceived. These special prizes often 
amount to considerable in cash. Sub- 
scriptions need not be all sent at one 
time or from any one P. O. Proper 
credit will be given whenever they 
are received, and when the number 
necessary to secure the article ‘s com- 
pleted call our attention to the fact 
and the article wanted and it ‘will be 
promptly shipped. Should any one 
start to raise a club for any article and 
fail to secure the required number, we 
will arrange so that they can poy part 
in eash, or we will allow them the 
regular cash commission if they de- 
cide that they do not want the article. 


WE WILL FURNISH ALL SUPPLIES 
FREE. 

We will furnish all supplies which 
will assist in raising a elub, such as 
sample copies, circular matter, club- 
bing lists, subseription blanks, ete., 
free. 


' 








NOTICE.—Premium articles are al- 
lowed as a reward for work done so- 
liciting subscriptions for THE MICH- 
IGAN FARMER. A combination order 
will count but one; that is, the sub- 
seription to THE FARMER counts, 
but the other does not. 

When a premium is offered for one 
subseription it is for a new subscrip- 
tion, not the sender’s own. 








SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES.— 
We can furnish Michigan Farmer Sew- 
ing Machine needles at 25 cents 
per dozen. In ordering needles please 
give the date machine was bought. 
We must know that in order to send 
the right needles. 








NOTICE.—Where we igree to pre- 
pay the freight it is understood that 
we prepay it as far west as the Mis- 
sissippi river only and as far south as 
Tennessee. 











DO YOU SHAVE? 


If you do, we ean furnish you the 
nicest set of shaving tools for the 
price ever offered. Everything is sub- 
stantial and good. The set consists of | 
1 Wosterholm steel razor, full con- 
cave, guaranteed. 1 combination 
swing strap. 1 cake “Barber’s” soap, 
1 superior bristle lather brush. 

The razor is Wosterholm steel. The 
name is a sufficient guarantee that it | 
is a fine one. Price $1.00. 

The combination swing strap is the | 
best quality of Cordovan leather, can- 
‘vas back, padded Russia handle. 
| Price 50 cents. 

The superior bristle lather brush is | 
'a polished nickel case handle and best 
grade bristles, is a fine thing and 
cheap at 25 cents. | 

The soap is the best made for shav- 
ing purposes; sells for 10 cents. 

They are all packed in a neat case 
and sent by mail. Separately they 
cost $1.85, and sells for $2.00 with the | 
case. Our price to subscribers for the | 
set complete, postage paid, is only 
$1.35, or with THE FARMER one year, 
only $2.35; or the set and two subscrip- | 
tions to THE FARMER only $2.85; or 
sent free for a club of 5 subscribers. 

There is nothing that would make 
a gentleman a nicer or more appre- 
ciated present. 

Address all orders to THE MICHI- 
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-Drawer Mich, Farmer SEWING MACHINE! 
e 4 
STANDARD MAKE. HICH ARM. HICH CRADE. 
The only strictly high grade, 7-drawer machine ever offered to theia subscribers 


by any publishers. It is the regular selling machine of one of the largest manufac- 
turers of only high grade machines, and sells regularly at $45 to $65. It is the 


same machine with 7 drawers as the 5-drawer machine which we have been handling 


the past year and which has been giving such unparalleled satisfaction. Only one 
complaint out of athousand machines sold, and that one not the fault of the machine. 
Each machine is FULLY TESTED, FULLY WARRANTED. 


A Drop Head 
Michigan Farmer 
Machine. 
Useful and Orna- 
mental. 


Takes the Place of a Stand 
When Not in Use, 


The machine head is ex- 
actly the same on both ma- 
chines; the difference is en- 
tirely in the wood-work. 
Easily dropped and put in 
. place. 


Price $20, freight paid. 


DROP HEAD WHEN NOT IN USE. 


We claim, and are backed up by hundreds of testimonials, that there is no 
better machine made than ‘“‘The Farmer.” The’ price at which we. offer 
them is less by $30 than the same machine was ever offered before we started to 
sell them. The same machine is sold today under its regular name, for from $45 
to $65. We do not have to pay an agent a $20 commission to sell our machine; 
we advertise it and it sells on its merits. If it is not perfectly satisfactory in 
every way after a 30 days’ trial at your home, we will refund your money and pay 
freight charges both ways. It costs us nothing to do this as the factory guaran- 
tees it to us in the same way. We therefore never try to make a customer keep 
a machine unless it is in every way satisfactory. 

We have sold sewing machines for over 18 years and have never failed to do 
exactly as we agreed. Outside of our desire to be fair, it would not be policy for 
us to do it, for we expect them to advertise us. We could fill this entire paper 
up with voluntary testimonials from those who have used our machine, who claim 
they are just as good as those sold by agents for from $40 to $60 each. Do not let 
any one make you believe that this is a cheap machine, because it is not. We 
would be glad to put it side by side with any other machine made, even if the 
agent were there, providing the purchaser used both, and did not let the agent 
touch ours; he could fix it so it would not work. They are up to all kinds of 
tricks. Do not let them do or say anything unfair, and we know you will buy 
our machine. Every machine is guaranteed to be as represented and to give en- 
tire satisfaction. 

We have sold over three thousand sewing machines, which is evidence enough 
that they are all right. 

Our price for the 7-drawer machine to present subscribers .. .. .. .. .. . $18.00 
Our price for the 7-drawer machine and MICHIGAN FARMER one year.. .. 19.00 
Or for the machine And TWO SUDSCTIDUIONS... 6. ue cs ve 06 cu oe wt 00 00 cae . 19.50 

For the drop-head machine add $2 more. 

The 7-drawer machine will be sent free for a club of 50 yearly subscribers at 
1 each. 

' The drop-head sewing machine will be sent free for a club of 60, 


Repairs or Needles Furnished at Any Time. 


Every machine is fully guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction or money refund- 
ed. Machines cannot be sent C. QO. D. or on trial. Money must accompany each 
order. Our guarantee protects the purchaser, for if, after a reasonable trial in their 
homes, it is not satisfactory he gets his money back and all charges will be paid by us. 
Our profits are too small to handle them in any way except for cash. We have to 
pay spot cash for them. Remit by P. O. order, registered letter, N. Y. draft, or by ex- 
press. Make all orders payable to THE LAWRENCE PUBLISHING CO, 





From Those Who Have Used Them. 


Jerome, Mich. | Publishers of Michigan Farmer: 
Editors Mich.gan farmer, Detroit, Mich.:; Gentlemen:—I wish to thank you for the 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find order for) promptness with which you filled my or- 
$1.00 for one shuttle. My Michigan Farm- | der for your sewing machine. It was re- 
ceived all O. K. My wife is very much 
s ,_.| Pleased with it, and I was surprised. It 
seven or eight years, and all the repairs jg much better than I thought it could be. 
that have been needed was one package Last spring the agent for the - ma- 
of needles and this shuttle. It has done| chine left one here, the same as this. I 
as good work as a $50 machine. | cannot see the difference, and your finish 
Yours truly, and material seem as good. He asked $45 
MRS. G. A. BLEECH. in cash for his machine; but I could not 


see how it was worth so much, so did 
The Michigan Farmer: Enclosed find 





not buy, and am glad I did not, as your 

twenty-five cents for which send me one, Several of 

| dozén sewing machine needles for yeur 

| MICHIGAN FARMER sewing machine. | 
I bought my machine of you in 1891 and | 

it has given excellent satisfaction and this | 

is my first expense for repairs, 


Respectfully, 
Orion, Mich. L. B. KELLY. 


| our friends have seen it, and 
; mired it; and one or two I think will send 


machine was less than half. 
they ad- 


for your paper and machine, as my wife 
is booming it to everyone who sees it, 
and recommending your paper and ma- 
chine to all. I am, 

Yours truly, 

CHAS. A. WILLIAMS. 





A WATCH BARGAIN! 


YOU CAN SAVE $5.00 
By Buying Now. 

An open-faced 15 year guar- 

anteed Fay-Montauk screw 


es 









case; better than solid gold) 
for use.. It is the most costly 
case of the kind made; is 18| 
size. Fitted with a Genuine, 
Elgin or Waltham movement. 
7 jewels; stem wind and stem 
A set; nokey. This same watch 
fis sold regularly by jewelers | 
t for $13.50 to $15.00. Our price, 
sto subscribers only $9.00. The | 
watch and Tae Farmer one, 
year only $10.00. The watch’! 
and two subscriptions only 
$10.50 or the watch free for a 
club of 30 subscribers at $1.00 
as each. Sent by registered mail. 
A GENTS’ 18 SIZE HUNTING CASE, 
20 year guaranteed, only $2.00 more, $11.00, or sent free for 
35 subscriptions. 


A Ladies’ Watch. 


20 year guaranteed, filled case, bet- 
ter than solid gold, fitted with a 
Waltham or Elgin seven jeweled 
movement, handsome design. Usual- 
ly sells for from $15.00 to $18.00 at 
stores. Our price to subscribers only 
$11.00, or with Tor Farmer one year 
only $12.00, cr the watch and two 
subscriptions to.THr Farmer, $12.50 
or sent free for 35 subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. 


— 


A Good Watch. A Silverine Case 


, and a Standard Movement. 
$3.50. The Highest Grade Watch Ever Offered at the Price. 


A GENUINE 3-0Z. SILVERINE CASE 
With a Genuine Guaranteed Standard Movement. 
THE CASE The Case is a genuine Silverine (not 
¢ nickel) case. It will keep its color and 
jast a lifetime. and retain the appearance of a solid 
silver ease, Has double cap and dust-proof, heavy 
beveled glass open face same as carried by R. R. en- 
gineers. Stem wind and set. No key. 
THE MOVEMEN The Movement is a genuine 
e Standard; is a fine nickeled, 
full jeweled escapement. Cut balance, sunk second 
hand, fully warranted. The Standard Watch Co. 
fully guarantee their Movement for a year, and 
will, no matter what the trouble may be, remedy it 
free of charge if sent to their works, addressed to 
The Standard Watch Co., New York City. No 
other watch company,will do this. 


Without a Doubt, this is the Cheap- 
est GOOD Watch ever sold. 


TAKE OUR WORD FOR IT, 


if you want a good every-day watch, this is the 
one to buy. Sent by registered mail, postage paid 
by us. Price to subscribers only $3.50, or the watch 
and THE FARMER one year only $4.50, or the watch 
and two subscriptions only $5.. Sent free for 12 sub- 
scriptions at $1 each. 


} 
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Bronze Glock 


We have succeeded in get- 
ting for our readers a 
Handsome and 

Serviceable Clock; 







it will be an ornament toany 
home. We only have 50 of 
them and can get no more at 
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back and front gold filled | 
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STEVENS “FAVORITE” RI 








In offering the Stevens “Favorite” Rifle to the public it has been the 
aim of the manufacturers to produce a strong and thoroughly made rifle, 
perfect in symmetry, safe, accurate and portable, and at a price as low as 
possible to insure good work. The first rifles: finished were submitted to 
the inspection of a number of expert riflemen of this country, who 
pressed their approval in unqualified praise. 

The model of the “Favorite” Rifle has keen pronounced 
weighing but 4% pounds, and is perfectly balanced, the same care 
exercised in boring and rifling the “Favorite’s” barrels as is used in the 
highest price rifles. They are rifled and chambered for the .22 rim-fire 
and the .25 Stevens rim-fire 
cartridges. It has a detach- _ 
able barrel, and the rifie 


eX- 


perfect, 
being 


can be taken apart in 10 
seconds and packed in a § 
small place, or as quickly 


put together. The accuracy 
of these arms is wonderful. 

The barrels are 22 inches 
round, and nicely browned. 

The action has a strong case-hardened frame, a strong solid breech 
block which when thrown down or by closing brings the hammer to half 
cock. 

When the lever is down an unobstructed view of the inside of the bar- 
rel can be seen and the rifle easily cleaned from the breech end. 

The stock is finely modeled and has a shot gun butt. 





in length, one-third octagon, two-thirds 


Our price to subscribers only .. .. .... .. «2 «+ «+ . - $5.25 
Our price with THE FARMER, one year, only .. .. .. -. .. .. «. 3 8:25 
Our price for rifle and two subscribers to FARMER only .. .. .. .. .. 6.75 
Or we will send a rifle free for only 20 subscribers at $1.00 each. By express. 





A GOLD FILLED SEAMLESS 


WATCH CHAIN. © 










STUD WITH 










\ ’ BBRILLIANT 

Serge For 50c. 

| cash, or 

wea ta two sub- 

Price to subscribers only $1.50; with serip- 

THE Farmer one year, $2.50. The chain Rice at 
and 2 subscriptions to THE FARMER only Ti atiak 
$3; or sent free for a club of 5 at $1 each. 

ss. 


POCKET KNIV E 





The above represents our 2-blade staghorn hand] <li — thich is 
made of the best material throughout, and thoromahis weher Beet — — ce 
these knives is of the very best grade made. THEY ARE AT I. RIGHT. OUR 
PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS IS ONLY 50 CENTS, POSTAGE PAID. AND IS °> 
CENTS LESS THAN THEY CAN BE BOUGHT FOR ELSEWHERE ‘ — 

The knife and THE FARMER, $1.50; the Knife and two subscription: 
er ceo only $2.00; or sent free for only two yearly subscriptions 








No. 2 Knife is a 2-bladed man’s or boy’s knife, solid ebony handle, same 
steel as in one above. No better made. Our price is only 30 cents, postage paid, 
or with THE FARMER one year for only $1.30; or the knife and two sub- 
scriptions to THE FARMER, only $1.80; or sent free for only one new sub- 
scription at $1.00, not the sender’s own. 

Our No. 3 knife is a fine good-sized single-bladed knife (blade 2% in.), same 
steel as in those above-THE BEST. Our price, ONLY 20 cents, postage paid. 





LADIES’ 


An elegant 2-bladed ladies’ knife, suitable size, pretty shape, best made steel 


KNIFE. 


blades, pearl handle. Our price only 50 cents, postage paid; or with THE 
hme ey one year, $1.50; or the knife and two subscriptions to THE FARMER 
only $2.00. 





the same price when they are 
gone. The size is 9x13 inch- 
We offer them to sub- 
scribers 


For only $2.00, 


or the clock and MICHIGAN 





es, 


FARMER One year $3.00, or 
the clock and two subscrip- 
tions for only £3.50; or sent 
free for 7 yearly subs at $1 
each. Sent by express. 
Address all orders to 
MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Detroit, Mich. | 





furnish a complete ca- 
| ponizing set 
| Structions; sent secure- ff 






CAPONIZING SETS. 


We have arranged to 




















PHILADELPHIA 
APONIZING SE 


with in- 


ly packed by mail, iaikacuneo we 
postage paid. Price to GEORGE F. PILLING SON. 
subscribers, $2.00, or . : 

| with THE FARMER, 

| one- year, $3.00. Set 

and two subscriptions 


to THR, FARMER, only ff 
$3.50. Set sent free for fig 
only 7 subscriptions at § 
$1.00 each. 





1897 


n the 
rifle, 
OW as 
ed to 
» eX- 


rfect, 
being 
n the 
n-fire 
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.beam and sliding poise. <A first-class 
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BIG « IMPROVEMENT 


Michigan Farmer * 
COMBINATION 


REPAIRING OUTFI 


More Articles—Better Tools. A complete 
outtit of tools for Boots, Shoes, Rubber, Harness and 
Tin repairing. Combination outfits heretofore have 
not included half-soles, and seme of the tools have 
been of inferior make. 

Our NEW OUTFIT will include 6 half-soles, which 
cost regularly from 45 to 60 cents, and pieces for 
patching. The awls, knife, thread, etc., wiil be the 
same as used by the best mechanics. The hammer 
is of polished steel, and everything to correspond, 
with full instructions how to do the work. 


ANYON Can Do Their 


Own Mending 


and save money. Our price has always been $2 
and that was $1 less than the same thing usually sold 
for, but by buying a large quantity and close figur- : 
ing, we have been able toadd about 75 cents’ worth ——— cas Laem 

in extras and improved too!s, and make the price DO YOUR OWN 


ONLY $l 75 SHOE.HARNESS & TIN WARE REPAIRING 
. . 


COMBINATION OUTFIT 
SOLD B* 
The No. 1 Outfit includes 1 adjustable Iron Stand MICHIGAN FARMER 
for lasts; 1 Iron Last for men; 1 won Last for wo, = = = 





PETROIT MICH 


men; 1 Iron Last for boys; 1 Iron Last for children; 1 Shoe Hammer (polished steel); 1 Shoe Knife, maple 
handle, 3-inch (best make); 1 Peg Awl Haft, leather top; 1 Wrench for same; 1 Sewing Awl Haft, 1 Sewing 
Awl; 1 Harness Awl Haft; 1 Harness Awl; 1 bottle Leather Cement; 1 bottle Rubber Cement; 1 bunch 
Bristies; 1 ball Shoe Thread; 1 ball Shoe Wax; 1 package Clinch Nails for soling; 1 package Clinch 
Nails for heeling; 1 package cobbler’s Wooden Pegs; 1 pair men’s Heel Plates; 1 pair women's Heel 
Piates; 1 pair boys’ Heel Plates; 1 pair chiid’s Heel Plates; 2 pieces patching for men’s work; 2 pieces 
Patching for women’s work; 4¢ dozen Harness Needles, assorted sizes; 1 Harness and Saw Clamp; 1 box 
Copper Rivets and Burrs; 1 Rivet Set; 1 Harness and Belt Punch; 1 Soldering Iron; 1 bar Solder; 1 bottle 


Soldering Fiuid; 1 box Rosin; 1 piece Tin for patching; 3 pairs Half Soles, heavy, medium and light. 


Directions for use. Packed in wooden box with hinged lid; weight 20 tbs. 
Every family should have one of these outtits. It will pay for itself many times over. 
Our price to subscribers only $1.75: our priee with THE FARMER only $2.75. For the outfit 
nud two subs, to THE FARMER, only $3.25. Sent free for a club of six subscribers at $1.00 each. 
Sent by freight. __ Address all orders to THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit. Mich. 





price makes it a bargain. It is sold 


A SOLID GOLD RING 
55. Price to subserib- 


. by dealers at $5. 
WITH OPAL SETTING. ers, $2.75; the seale and THE FARM- 


La "oO 3c jer or 
There is no prettier} ER one year, $3.75; the seale and 








more work and do it better than any 
other hand sheller made. These shell- 


highest grade Australian 
is always acceptable; nobedy = can | Is the Cyclone Sheller, made by the 
mas, and any time to your best girl. | Greatly improved this year. Will do 
$3.75; or with two subscriptions, only 
ly subseribers to THE FARMER. 
elers. 
the finger the ste you want the ring. 


opal. We = guarantee | $4.25, Sent by freight. 
these rings to be the 
Opal, and good size. As- A G00D CORN SHELLER 
sorted colors. A ring is a present that 
have too many. Just the thing for a Garry Tron Roofing Co. It is in every 
birth-day, an anniversary, or Christ- | way a strictly first-class corn sheller. 
Jur price, postage paid, only $2.75; 
with THE FARMER one year only 
$4.25: or sent free for a club of 9 year- | ers have had a very large sale during 
the past three or four years. They 
The price we make on this ring is 
only about one-half charged by jew- 
THE SIZE.—To get the proper size, 
take a piece of wire, twist it around 
Or any other way which will give the 
right size. 





SCALES. 








| Shell rapidly and take all the corn off 
| the cob; are durable and cheap. Our 


| price to subscribers only $2.75, or with 
the paper one year, $3.75; or the shell- 
ily Scale accurately weighs from 1, er and 2 subseriptions te THE FARM- 

iam ‘ pane ‘41 ER only $4.25; or sent free for a club 


0z. to 25 Ibs., occupies very little room, | of 10 yearly subscribers. 
has large, substantial tin sccop, brass 





THE CLOVER LEAF SCALE. 
The celebrated “Clover Leaf” Fam- 





Our Handy Binder 
is one of the best 
things on the list, 


scale in every way, that every family 
needs. Will last a lifetime. It will 
tell you if your groceryman gives cor- | 
rect weight; enable you to weigh salt 
for butter, sugar for canning, pick- 
ling, and hundreds of other uses. 
Dealers sell this seale at $3.50. 
Our price to subscribers only . -$2.50 
With: THM WARM: 5)... + +. 3.50 
Or the scale and two subscriptions 

to THE FARMER only .. .. .. 4.00 
Or sent free for 8 subs. at $1.00 each. 





and one that will be 
appreciated by all 
who take this paper. 
It binds each num- 
ber as received, and 
keeps the paper clean 
and in convenient 
shape. 

It is not one of the cheap kind and 
should retail for $1.00, but we send it 
to our subscribers at cost, 50 cents, 
postage paid, or with THE FARMER 
one year, only $1.50. Or the binder” 
and two subscriptions to THE 
FARMER, only $2.00, or sent free for 
ja club of two subscriptions at $1.00 
each. 











setting than a genuine | two subscriptions to THE FARMER, | 





OIL+HEATER~* STOVES. 


| O68 ow & 


T'wo of the Best. 


BODO) OSS & 

A good oil heater is one of the handiest things imaginable about the home. It is just the thing for 
cool days aud damp, chilly evenings, as well as for colder weather; for times when winter fires have gone 
out; or the heating apparatus gets out of order, or proves insufficient or inadequate. It quickly heats cold 
j«corners, stoveless rooms or rooms without flue connections. Can be used anywhere about the house, from 
| cellar to attic. No matter where more heat is required, whether in sitting room, dining room, sewing 
room, bath room, sick room, guest chamber, nursery, hall or conservatory, the need can be promptly and 
successfully met if you have an oll heater. 

ITs CONVENIENCE. 

When more warmth is required in any part of the house, you need it at once. That's just where the 
handiness of an oil heater comes in. It is ready for use at’a moment's notice. It lights as easily as gas 
| and gives quick results. The fuel used (kerosene—coal oil) can easily be procured; the same oi] can that 
supplies your lamp will aiso furnish the fuel for heating. 

ITs EKCONOMY. 

It saves time, labor and money. No kindlings to prepare, no coal to carry, no ashes to dispose of. No 
waste of fuel—you light it when you are ready for it, and extinguish it as soon as the necessity for Its use 
has past. A gallon of oil will run it eight hours, at a cost of about one cent per hour. 


The ‘“‘NEW PROCESS” 
OIL HEATER. 


Those who have never scen a “New Process” Ot! 
Heater in operation are astonished at the work it 
will do. It will comfortably heat, in cold weather, 
any room of ordinary size. It produces a pure white 
flame, smokeless and odorless, of great intensity and 
heating power. The heateris so made that all parts 
ean easily be kept clean and free from accumulations 
of dirt, thus avoiding the odor which is such an ob- 
jectionable feature of poorly phanned ofl heaters 

What could be simpler or easier to operate than a 
“New Process” Oil Heater? Release the catch, tiit 
baek the upper drum and light it as you woulda 
lamp, and a steady white flame is secured, radiating 
a powerful heat from the very start. To extinguish 
the flame at any time, the wick is simply turned 
down toastop, The amount of heat radiated is easi- 
ly regulated by simply raising or lowering the wick. 

The many thousands of these heaters in successfuf 
use all over the country afford the most convincing 
proof that the “New Process” Of] Heater fs both 
correct in principle and complete perfect in opera- 
tion. 

Design is handsome; materials and workmanship 
are first-class throughout. Fount is brass, heavily 
nickeled, and is remorabdle for cleaning, ete.; has an 
indicator, showing at all times amount of oil In res- 
ervoir; burner is brass: wick-raiser is strong and 
positive in action; a new wick can be inserted and 
adjusted quickly and easily. Top is removable for 
heating water, etc. Bail makes the heater easy to 
handle. The Russia upper drum tilts back for light- 

ing and to permit removal of fount, 

Trimmings are full nickeled, and the heater is of 
remarkably 


Neat and Handsome Appearance throughout. 


A New Oil Heater. 











As wil! be seen from the accompanying eut, a radical de- 
parture from the old stereotyped style of Oil Heaters, both 
in design and construction, has been made. The tank 
can be lifted from the stove for filling, cleaning or trim 
ming. The combustion chamber raises clear of the burner 
for convenience in lighting and cieaning around the wick. 
This chamber is a cylinder smaller than the ontor 
casing, or stove proper; the base being perforated in {ts 





| outer edge allows a large volume of air to pass through 
' this space between the cylinder and the casing, heating it 
and discharging at the top. This circulation of afr from 
| the floor equalizes the heat in the room and practically 
does a much greater amount of service with the same 
amount of fuel. All parts of the burner are remoyable 
from the tank for cleaning or re-wicking. 
RE-WICKING. 

When burner is removed from the tank, and the old 
wick raised to its extreme hight, the wick-raiser {s auto- 
matically freed from the wick, which can then be adjusted 
or removed and a new one placed. Turning the wick-raiser 
down automatically fastens the wick. An extension wick 
attached to the wick-raiser, making complete connection 
with the reguiar wick, makes it possible to consume all 
the ofl in the tank. 


Both of these Heaters have a clear white flame. It 

has been satisfactorily demonstrated that a blue flame for 
a cook stove is the best, while a white flame is better for a 
| heater, for the reason that a white flame radiates the heat 


| 


| toa larger degree. We haven't the space to explain this, 





but it is a fact No, 361.—IT’S A BEAUTY, 





+ 2 F _ 4 
| OUR PRICES. 
For the New Process, to subscribers Only...... ...05 ceceees deed e6eeus.covece secede 
aa \ and THE FARMER to January, 189’, only J 
| = and two subscriptions to THE FARMER only 
} Or the New Process FREE for only 12 subscribers at $1.00 each. 
The regular price of the New Process is $5.00. 


| 
| oe “ 





For the New Oil Heater No. 361, with Nickel Trimmings, to subscribers only........0.ese0e- $4.50 
sie Se = Ly < * and THE FARMER to January, 1899, only...... sone 





| a Mie hie as ae * and two subscriptions to THE FARMER only 
| Or sent FREE for only 15 subscribers at $1.00 each. 


The regular price of No. 361 is $7.00. 
Shipped by freight. Always give your nearest railroad station. Send money by poatoffice order, reg- 
istered letter or express. Money must accompany order. Address 
r 


| THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 














THE FAMILY UNION SCALE. 

This is one of our Union Platform : ae 
and Seoop Seales that weighs from QyuRIED. TESTED, AND 
¥, oz. to 240 Ths. Every way first- | 
class, fully warranted equal to any. 
seale made in America. We most sin- 
cerely recommend it to our readers 
as a genuine valuable scale, and the 





New Style Fountain Pen Holder and Pen. 







FOUND O. K. 
WE GUARANTEE THEM ALL RIGHT. 


THE PARKER. It is one of the few Fountain Pens which always gives satisfaction. The regular advertised 
and selling price of this new style 18 Fountain Pen, fitted with the finest quality 16 k gold pen, is $2.00 by mail. 
Our price with the paper one year is only $2.00, or the Pen and two subscriptions to THE FARMER, only 
$2.50; or will send the pen free for three yearly subscriptions at $1.00 each. 
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Note.—Those marked with star (*) will send their paper from date order is re- 
ceived to Jan. 1, 1899. 

As many MICHIGAN FARMER subscribers desire to take more than one other 
paper in combination with the FARMER, or where the order for the other pa- 
per was not sent at the same time as the order for THE FARMER,: a separate 
price has been made on each paper. Each subscriber to THE FARMER 
will be entitled to one other paper at the combination price, but no more. Where 
more than one other paper is wanted, it will be charged for at price given in sec- 
ond column. In order to take advantage of the combination price, both papers 
must be ordered at the same time and for the same person 

Sample copies of other papers must be ordered direct from the publishers. We 
send samples of THE MICHIGAN FARMER only. 

Address all orders to THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 





MACKINTOSH ES. 


We know our subscribers will appreciate our being able to offer them 
something in this line at a reduced price. The grades we offer are all 
right and will give satisfaction. We are offering them at a saving to our 
subscribers of at least 25 percent on 
lowest city prices for the same qual- 
ity of goods. They are all fresh, new 
goods, and of the latest style, not 
odds and ends. We have a full as- 
sortment of sizes. 


MENS’ MACKINTOSHES. 

The very best one we could find for 
anywhere near the price is No. 52. It 
is a black cape coat, 52 in. extreme 
length with a 26-in. cape, Sea Island 
serge, fast color, black lining, laid 
seams, velvet collar, and sells reg- 
ularly for from $5 to $6. Our price to 
subscribers is only $3.75. Or with 
THE FARMER 1 year, only $4.75. Or 
the coat and two subscribers to THE 
FARMER, only $5.25. Or sent free for 
a club of 12 subscriptions at $1.00 
each. 

LADIES’ MACKINTOSHES. 

Blue wool cashmere, double cape, 
detachable. Velvet collar, plaid lin- 
ing, 110 in. sweep cape, 96-in. skirt. 
This will prove a very satisfactory 
garment, and sells regularly for from 
$5 to $6. Our price to subscribers only $4.00. Or with THE FARMER one 
year, only $5.00. Or the garment and two subscriptions to THE FARMER, 
only $5.50. Or sent free for a club of 14 subscribers at $1.00 each. 

We also have men’s dull finish rubber coats at from $2.25 























to $3.00. 
Boys’ same at $1.75 to $2.25. 

Togetyour size, take breast measure overcoat you expect to wear it over: 
length, from collar down; sleeve, from center of back with elbow bended. 





BOOK. 

Improved in every way; published 
by us especially for our subscribers. 
It is compiled to meet all tne needs of 
the farmer in the way of book-keep- 


printed headings for the dierent ac- 
counts required. Has 208 pages; is 
well bound and cheap at the price, 


plete, and will last the 
farmer several years. We have sold 
over 10,000 copies of this book to our 
subscribers, every one of which is giv- 
ing satisfaction. Price to subscribers, 
only 60 cents; with THE FARMER to 
January 1, 1899, $1.60, or the beok and 
2 subscriptions to THE FARMER, 
$2.10, or sent free for ? subseriptions 
at $1.00 each. By mail. 





OUR POULTRY DOCTOR. 
By “Fannie Field.” 
A work that every raiser of poultry 
should have. New edition. Entirely 


| revised and enlarged, with many new 
land valuable features. Worth many 





| times its cost to any owner of poul- | 
With THE FARMER one year, | 


| try. 
| $1.20, or sent free by mail for 
| subscriber. 


one 





TE s TT MONI ALS. 





We a few of the thou- 
sands of unsolicited testimonials re- 


give below 


ceived: 

The watch came all right and am 
well pleased with it; the size just suits 
my wife.—W,. A. Craun, Butler, Ind. 


The premium wateh—$3.50—received 
all right and am well pleased with it. 
It is equal to the watches they ask 
$5 for at store. Thanks to THE 
FARMER and the friends who made 
up my club.—M. D. Martin, Summer- 
field, O., March 13, 1897. 
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Indianapolis. | Ind.—Sentinel.. ey ited "35 ; thers to eat the fruit a ; =f Hea 
New York, N. Y—Tribune,. Bist eS. l'eachers’ edition 
Ya ae Pa. — © Telegraph... | 1.00.30 1-3) | thereof and the good thereof, behold, re Th n. 
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Indianapolis, Ind.—Drainage Journal (Mo.).. | 1.00 | “60 | 1.50 ae This Bible is printed from LARGE, BEAUTIFUL and CLEAR NEW 
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*Tiffin, ee ae retained Gllo.).. bee ne ee ne ne ne “| 50) .25) 1.15 | word. This feature is a great improvement and a _ strong recommenda- 
(Poultry eeper.. » os: ee : * . ‘ R Whe * e 
*SPECIAL.(inter-state Poultryman.. | 2.00] .75| 1.50 tion for this Bible over others. This Bible contains 
Oe re os ee OC ee gat ae All of the Celebrated Oxford Teachers’ Helps, 
MAGAZINES, HOUSEHOLD, u | | | Z 
TOGETHER WITH 
Boston, Mass.—The Arena (Mo.).. Soo ee --| 3.00 | 2.75 | 3.50 
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New York, N. Y.—Peterson’s (Mo.) .. . ae Sa 1.00 | 80 | 1.70 r z 5 
Springfield, Ohio.—Wonmankind (Mo.).. an 40] 20) 1.15 MICHIGAN FARMERS’ ACCOUNT The Bible I ordered was promptly 


received and in good shape. Am high- 
ly pleased with it, and consider it 
worth twice the money. I also con- 
sider your paper one of the best farm 
papers in circulation.—A. W. Bracken- 


| ridge, Watertown, O., February 21, ’97. 


ing, having properly ruled blanks and | 


The Bible that I received as a pre- 


|mium is better than I expected; am 


: | Farmer, O 
$1.00. It is not complicated, lut com- | warns 
erdinary | 





well pleased with it.—R. 
, March 6, 1897. 


I received the Bible all right and I 
found it just as represented. I am 
well pleased with it. Hope you will 
have good success with your paper. 
May it reach every farmer throughout 
the land.—G. E. Pence, St. Paris, O. 

I like the Bible very well. It has 
nice large print and the binding, and 
the book in general, is excellent. My 
daughter saw the Bible and she wants: 
to know if she can get one like it.— 
S. F. Baker, Sterling, O., February 26. 

The Home Repairing Outfit No. 1 
which I sent for some time ago, re- 
ceived all O. K., and is all your paper 
claims it to be. Respectfully yours, 
Wm. Zinsmaster, New Corydon, Ind., 
January 27, 1897. 


S. Ensign, 


I received the Repairing Outfit or- 
dered of you*all O. K., and am well 
pleased with the bargain. I think 
there ought to be one in every family 
these hard times.—Geo. W. Stolz. 

I received my Repairing Outfit and 
like it very much, and do not see how 


| you can sell them for the price. 1 


think some of my neighbors will send 
you an order soon.—C. M. Deem, West 
Jefferson, O. 


Received watch O. K. It is a good 
timekeeper, and a local jeweler asks 
$13 for one just like it. He also ex- 
pressed himself in regard to publishers 
who were willing to sell goods at lit- 
tle or no profit, but it might shock 
you to know what he said.—C. D. 
Lyon, Higginsport, O. 








All names sent for premium articles will also count in competition for the $300.00 CASH 
to be given to our agents sending the largest clubs between Oct. Ist and April 1st, ’98. 

If you have any spare time that you can devote to subscription work, send for our new 
complete agents’ outfit which we furnish free on request. 


4 








